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THE CRISIS—AND AFTER 


In the Nineteenth Century of June 1913 I pointed out the position 
of Ulster standing grim and determined in her opposition to the 
Home Rule Bill, and was gently chided by a reviewer for what 
he described in the article as lurid patches. Then the frank 
statement of the Ulster Unionists that they were determined 
forcibly to resist the dismemberment of the United Kingdom was 
treated by the Liberal Press as bluff; to-day the gravity of the 
situation is acknowledged by a Government that for nearly two 
years has been deaf to warnings and blind to military prepara- 
tions, and except the Unionists on one hand and the Nationalist 
party on the other materially modify their principles, it is clear 
that the issues from the present position are narrowed down to 
two—civil war or dissolution. It is by no means certain that 
even the latter will solve the difficulty, for the constituencies, 
apathetic in most questions outside immediate labour problems, 
and weary of the disturbing Irish controversy, may return the 
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present. party to power, in which case there would probably be 
a change in the attitude of English Unionists, and Ulster may 
find herself deprived of their moral and material support. What 
Ulster will determine in that event I cannot pretend to foresee ; 
but a hundred thousand men who have been for many months 
drilling, training, and arming for defence are not likely to lay 
down their arms and submit to what they consider an intolerable 
position, except under coercion that must be carried out by serious 
military operations, and probably after much blood has been 
shed. 

That this might in the future be a possible outcome of the 
failure of the proposals made by the Government on the 9th of 
March, and still open to negotiation, would seem to be a potent 
reason for letting sleeping dogs lie until the failure of negotiations 
and the final passing of the Bill. The awakening of the Govern- 
ment from the lethargy of two years, and the sudden orders for 
the concentration upon Ulster of a large military force, could 
only be accounted for on one of three hypotheses—that informa- 
tion had been received that attacks by Ulster Volunteers upon 
military arsenals were imminent, that it had been determined 
to arrest the leaders by a coup with the support of an overwhelm- 
ing force, or that the Government had entered upon the danger- 
ous attempt to provoke a premature outbreak that would damage 
the Ulster Unionists in the eyes of the British public and assist 
the return of the Radical party at the next general election. 

It is possible that the Government may have received infor- 
mation that justified the extraordinary measures of precaution 
at all magazines and barracks. It is improbable that such 
information, if given, was-true; but -if-it was tendered to the 
military authorities they were justified in taking every precaution. 

Either the second or the third- hypothesis may be accepted 
as being on a par with the fatuous policy pursued by the Govern- 
ment in Irish affairs. Whatever the cause, the result has been 
the resignation of a large number of our best officers, and a strain 
upon the unquestioning obedience of the Army that has at length 
reached the breaking point. 

This is a calamity so staggering that we have not realised 
its full effect, but the fault rests with those who decided to use 
the Army for the opening move in what was plainly calculated to 
produce a civil war. It may be assumed that where the officers 
resigned the men would not have accepted a hateful duty without 
@ spirit of protest. 

We remember the story of Parker’s mutiny in June 1797, 
when twenty-four mutinous ships of the line blockaded the 
Thames and threatened to starve London. There were faithful 
and loyal troops in Gravesend fort, but when they were ordered 
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to open fire upon the fleet they refused, saying that fratricide 
formed no part of their duty.’ 

In the discussion of this Home Rule Bill some aspects of the 
question have been pushed aside by the pressing anxieties of 
internal convulsion. Yet the danger to England’s prestige as a 
world Power is real. In Europe, where the maintenance of the 
balance of power is of cardinal importance, the situation is 
regarded with apprehension by her friends and with satisfaction 
by those who may some day be her enemies. To them the 
position, unclouded by the details of local party politics, is clear. 
For one hundred and fourteen years thé United Kingdom of 
England, Scotland and Ireland has, as a concrete and cemented 
whole, been engaged in creating and consolidating colonies and 
dependencies that now encircle the globe. This has not been 
achieved by England nor by Great Britain, but by the united 
Kingdoms of England, Scotland and Ireland acting through the 
impulse of an Imperial Government consisting of King, Lords, 
and Commons in which the three units had an equal interest ; 
and in the inception and development of the Imperial policy 
Ireland has taken her full share, as she has in the wars waged 
within that period under the folds of the Union Jack, formed, as 
is sometimes forgotten, as the emblem of Union by the three 
crosses of the patron Saints of the united Kingdoms. 

The Irish population is divided, partly by race, partly by 
religion, into two sections, which are represented in the main 
by two political parties: the one loyal to the connexion under 
which Ireland has attained to unprecedented prosperity, the other 
openly declaring its detestation of England and striving for a 
separation that will in Ireland confer upon it complete domina- 
tion. The agitation has for several years been accompanied 
by persistent outrage. In the ebb and flow of British internal 
politics this party of disruption at present dominates the position. 
It has compelled the Government to shatter the ancient British 
Constitution and to proceed to force through a Parliament of a 
single Chamber this Bill for the dismemberment of the United 
Kingdom against which the loyalist minority protest in vain, 
while in Ulster, where they feel strong enough to resist, and 
where prosperity and progress are far in advance of the other 
provinces, one hundred thousand men are armed and defiant. 
Is it conceivable that the internal condition of the United King- 
dom and all that has led up to it has escaped the watchful con- 
sideration of the statesmen of Europe? And, if this Bill becomes 
law, should the hills-and valleys of Ulster ring with the boom 
of the guns and the rattle of the rifles of opposing forces, what 


* Secret Service under Pitt, p. 113. 
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will be the value of British influence in the consideration of 
delicate international questions that are even now subjects of 
anxious pre-occupation in the chancelleries of the Great Powers? 
Would not our prestige suffer, and with it our power for good, 
in the endeavour to secure the peaceful solution of thorny Euro- 
pean difficulties? These are serious questions that must receive 
due weight in counting the cost of a party triumph. 

Within our Empire the creed of violence is making rapid 
progress. As far back as 1880, speaking at Cincinnati, Mr. 
Parnell laid down the plan of his proposed campaign against 
the Union. He said: 


I feel certain that we shall kill the Irish landlord system, and when 
we have given Ireland to the people of Ireland we shall have laid the 
foundations upon which to build up an Irish nation. The feudal tenure 
and the rule of the minority have been the corner-stone of English misrule. 
Pull out the corner-stone, break it up, destroy it, and you undermine 
English mis-government. When we have undermined English mis- 
government we have paved the way for Ireland to take her place among 
the nations of the earth. And let us not forget that that is the ultimate 
goal at which all we Irishmen aim. None of us, whether we be in America 
or in Ireland, or wherever we may be, will be satisfied until we have 
destroyed the last link which keeps Ireland bound to England. 


That plan has through all these years been followed steadily. 


Landlordism is fast disappearing, and the first step in secession 
is now being taken. The record of the agitation shows that 
every concession gained has been the fruit of lawless violence. It 
is not necessary to fill in the details of the picture: they are 
dark and lurid, ranging from cattle driving, threatening letters, 
malicious injury to property, maiming of animals, boycotting 
and serious assaults, to murder, and can be verified by any 
student of the Irish Press of every shade of political opinion. 

Nor has the lesson of capitulation to outrage been lost on 
peoples of our dependencies, for whom justice and firmness are 
the first essentials of stable and peaceful government. Now-a- 
days home news is daily flashed with the speed of light to every 
portion of the Empire, and forms the pabulum for gossip and 
discussion among all the peoples who own our sway. Those 
“who live at home at ease’ know little of the aspirations and 
activities of our colonies. They know less of the feelings of the 
teeming millions of India. But literate Indians are close 
observers of the course of politics at home and equally close 
reasoners on Irish methods and results. They have seen out- 
rages condoned, prosecutions withdrawn where true bills have 
been found, prisoners convicted of serious crimes and sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment released within a few weeks under 
pressure by the dominant party and against the strongly expressed 
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views of the judges. The outcome of their examination of cause 
and effect is seen in a crop of outrages that has attained danger- 
ous proportions and is causing anxiety to those who are labouring 
to secure the peaceful and efficient government of our Indian 
subjects. 

It may be possible that this utterly impracticable Bill that 
has been torn to ribbons by adverse criticisms from both sides 
may be dropped, and a way opened for conference and possible 
arrangement not impairing the solidarity or involving the dis- 
memberment of the United Kingdom. Failing this, the imme- 
diate future looks like ‘red ruin and the breaking up of laws,’ 
and the outcome may be either the practical separation of all 
Ireland, or its subdivision by the exclusion of Ulster either in 
part or entire. From the English politician’s point of view, 
the latter would be the best result as giving a death-blow to the 
Nationalist claim of ‘ Ireland a nation’; but this view is shared 
by very few Irishmen however ardently they cling to the Union, 
for it would mean the destruction of the prosperity of Ireland 
for which their patriotic love is not less strong because of their 
appreciation of the necessity for the Union. In all the letters 
that have appeared since the opening of Parliament it will be 
observed that those contributed by Englishmen have advocated 
the exclusion of Ulster, while those written by Irishmen have 
protested against such a vivisection of their country. Ulster is 
necessary for the other provinces as they are for Ulster, and for 
each the haven of political stability is the coequal amalgamation 
with the other members of the United Kingdom in the full life 
of the great work of Empire. 

This proposed disruption of the United Kingdom places diffi- 
culties in the path of Imperial federation by which we may hope 
to bind closer to us our expanding colonies and secure the 
solidarity of the Empire. The self-governing dominions have 
federated themselves in three great groups, in which the com- 
plete and immediate control in matters of Defence, Commerce, 
Customs, Judiciary and important social legislation is given to 
the central Government. The Home Rule Bill offers to Ireland 
powers far in excess of those given to any local parliament in 
any federative union in the Empire, and pledges the United 
Kingdom to the abandonment of every principle under which 
colonial federation has been accomplished: for aggregation it 
substitutes segregation, for unity disruption ; it sets up a Customs 
barrier between Great Britain and Ireland, and, in the event of 
the exclusion of Ulster, between one part of Ireland and another. 
But its chief danger lies in the fact that a parliament is estab- 
lished in which the avowed aim of the dominant party is total 
separation from Great Britain and the birth of a new and 
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independent nation. There is no secrecy about these aims. The 
following extract from IJrish Freedom, a Nationalist paper, re- 
states the views of the party clearly : 

The question for Nationalists now is, What are they going to do, firstly, 
in the event of the Home Rule Bill being passed; and secondly, in the 
event of its not being passed? It is hardly necessary to state that Home 
Rule, if it comes, will in no way alter our aim. That is, and will be, 
just what it has been in the past. Our aim is an independent Ireland, 
and nothing short of complete independence will terminate our quarrel 
with England. . . . The establishment of Home Rule would give many 
opportunities for consolidating the Irish nation, and Irish Nationalists 
must make use of those opportunities if they come. To do otherwise would 
be the rankest folly. Their duty would be to make use of the new conditions 
as far as, and no farther than, that use is consistent with their ultimate 
aim of winning complete independence for the country. 


This programme is clear and definite, and in it there is no 
germ of federation. The demand is for separation, with inde- 
pendence as the ultimate goal, and this demand is practically 
ceded by a Government that refuses to submit it to the British 
people, even though the alternative may be a civil war. 

The proposal by the Government that Ulster counties shall 
have an opportunity of voting on a question that for six years 
they shall be excluded from the operation of the Home Rule 
Bill will of course be rejected by the Unionists of Ulster who 
have signed the Covenant; and while the section of the 
Nationalist party that follows Mr. Redmond has assented to this 
proposal, it is improbable that they would accept its further 
extension to the principle of definite and unlimited exclusion, 
even with the option that Ulster might be entitled to accept in 
the future the principle of the Bill and join with the other pro- 
vinces in an Irish Parliament. But, assuming that the proposal 
of the Government may be extended to permanent exclusion, 
the difficulties of such a position have received practically no 
consideration. 

Should such an extended proposal for permanent exclusion 
be accepted we then have to consider the details of the separate 
government of Ulster. Mr. Asquith’s answers to the many 
questions asked on the 16th of March show how completely, 
under the proposal, the government of the province of Ulster as 
a whole, or of even detached portions, will be severed from the 
government of Ireland under the Home Rule Bill. The answer 
to Mr. Hope’s question shows that under the amended proposals 
the Lord-Lieutenant will not continue to discharge in respect to 
any excluded area the duties now assigned to him under the 
existing law. The inference from this is that a high office will 
be created for the excluded area, with a complete staff for carry- 
ing out the duties that now devolve upon the Lord-Lieutenant 
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and the Chief Secretary’s office, as the excluded area cannot be 
taken under the immediate jurisdiction of the Home Office. But 
this is not all. Ulster would probably refuse for the excluded 
area an executive appointed by the Ministers of a Dublin Parlia- 
ment, in which case every one of the Boards that have their 
headquarters in Dublin and are now dealing with every part of 
Ireland must be duplicated in Belfast as the capital of Ulster. 
The Law Officers of the Crown are of course political officers, 
who fill the vacancies that from time to time occur in the judiciary 
of the high courts. The whole position of the courts and the 
bar will be involved. Who will appoint Law Officers for Ulster, 
or the judges who will have to try her cases, or the County Court 
judges and magistracy? These last affect most nearly the life 
of the people, and complaints are now freely made of the degrada- 
tion of the bench from political exigencies. The Irish Land 
Commission, and Estates Commission, and Congested Districts 
Board operate in every part of Ireland, but their valuers and 
surveyors are appointed in Dublin. The Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary is recruited, drilled and trained in Dublin, and although it is 
a homogeneous force stationed in every county in Ireland, its 
action is directed from headquarters in Dublin Castle, to which 
all reports are submitted. Mr. Asquith, in his answer to Mr. 
Stewart, said that a division of the Agricultural Department 
will probably be necessary in any scheme of administrative 
exclusion. Of course it will, and the same may be said of the 
other departments now centralised in Dublin: Customs and 
Excise, National Education, Intermediate Education, Inland 
Revenue, Stamps and Taxes, Irish Lights Commission, Local 
Government Board with its varied departments, General Prisons 
Board, General Register Office, Board of Trade, Board of Public 
Works, Valuation and Boundary Survey, National Insurance, 
and many other departments. whose officials, acting in every part 
of Ireland, are appointed in Dublin. Suppose that excluded 
Ulster were to refuse to accept branches of departments the per- 
sonnel of which was appointed by the Nationalist Ministry, it is 
evident that a new Civil Service would have to be set up and the 
present centralised system entirely remodelled. 

Then will arise the question of taxation. In 1911-12 Ulster 
paid in Customs duty 2,373,0001., and the rest of Ireland 914,0001. 
Belfast alone pays one-half of all Irish taxation. If Ulster be 
excluded it is unlikely that she will consent to contribute taxes 
collected, beyond her own necessities, for the purpose of swelling 
the exchequer of a Dublin Parliament, though probably she would 
contribute her due proportion towards Imperial purposes to which 
Treland now makes no contribution. 

The details of exclusion would tear up present Irish arrange- 
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ments and institutions by the roots and leave us face to face with 
many and serious difficulties; but even this solution by disinte- 
gration, if settled on a permanent basis, might at the last be 
accepted as an alternative to the fathomless horrors of civil war, 
were there no other means of avoiding that desperate issue. 

In the October number of this Review’? I pointed out that 
there is in the last resort a bulwark still existing against the 
recklessness of even the most feckless Ministry. Two of the 
three estates of the realm (the Lords Spiritual and the Lords 
Temporal) are in a state of suspension ; but, older than the Lords 
or Commons, the Monarchy stands, and holds the power of ulti- 
mate assent to or dissent from the advice of Parliament. To 
say that the Sovereign of these realms has no right to exercise 
his discretion in giving or withholding his assent to grave and 
weighty measures submitted to him is to deny to him the 
elementary prerogative of a constitutional king. That the pre- 
rogative would not be exercised in opposition to the advice of 
even a truncated Parliament except under stress of the gravest 
national danger, and where the will of the people is uncertain, 
goes without saying. This is the present position. Our danger 
is very imminent; but before the Home Rule Bill is submitted 
for an assent that might plunge the country into internecine 
strife a petition now in course of preparation will probably be 
laid at the feet of the Throne, praying that the voice of the 
People may be heard before an answer is given to the solemn 
question, Peace or War? 

Henry A. BLAKE. 


Postscript.—The debate in both Houses of Parliament on the 
25th of March has failed to elicit satisfactory explanation of the 
immediate cause that led to the orders for movement on Ulster 
of an army and a fleet, resulting in the resignation of officers, 
followed by that of the Secretary of State for War, and their 
non-acceptance. That it was not required for protection of arms 
and stores is proved by the fact that, with the exception of two 
regiments, the Army has not moved, and the orders to the Fleet 
have been countermanded. The mystery is reserved for the 


future historian of the political manoeuvres of 1914. 
H. A. B. 


2 *How is Civil War to be averted?’ Nineteenth Century and After, 
October 1913. 
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FACTS AND THOUGHTS FOR UNIONISTS 


AT this crisis every Unionist must look plain facts in the face. 
Time presses. Lord Loreburn’s well-meant letter has led to 
nothing. Every proposal for an appeal to the people has been 
rejected by Mr. Asquith. He will hear nothing either of a dissolu- 
tion or of a Referendum. Our democrats confess by their acts 
that they know their Home Rule Bill is, to say the least, not liked 
by the people of the United Kingdom. They therefore defy the 
democracy. They are determined to give Home Rule to Dublin 
and to force Home Rule upon Belfast. The truth is that the 
House of Commons does not represent the opinion of the nation. 
If, then, the present Parliament continues in existence, the Home 
Rule Bill will be passed into law. 

So much for parliamentary politics. But these matters are 
trifles compared with dangers over which this House of Commons 
can exercise little control. Ireland is divided into hostile camps. 
Under the peace-loving policy of Ministers who, according to Mr. 
Birrell, ‘love’ Home Rule, more bitter discord divides Ireland 
at the present moment than has existed there since 1798. The 
men of Ulster are fully armed. They constitute a trained force 
of 110,000 men. The military correspondent of The Times pub- 
lishes their number. He vouches for the discipline, the training, 
and the impressive character of the army raised by the energy 
of Carson and his colleagues. . These Covenanters have been 
trained by officers who haye served as soldiers of the King. No 
one doubts the bravery of Ulstermen. And these Protestants of 
Ulster are men of seriousness and gravity. They are prepared 
to fight for a quite intelligible object. Ulstermen have prospered 
for a century and more as part of the United Kingdom and as 
subjects of a British sovereign, giving force to the laws of the 
Imperial Parliament. They refuse to be turned out of the United 
Kingdom ; they refuse to be governed by a Parliament at Dublin, 
whose behests are to be enforced by British troops paid by British 
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money. Every Unionist in Great Britain, as well as many 
Englishmen and Scotsmen who look with some favour on 
schemes of Home Rule or Federalism, sympathise with the men 
of Ulster. Some of us can remember the time when an English 
Premier, and English workmen, detested the Austrians and their 
Generals because Austria forbad Italy to separate from the 
Austrian Empire. But the tyranny of Austria would then 
have seemed even more odious than it was, if Austria had em- 
ployed troops from Vienna or Pesth to compel the Tyrolese to 
abandon the Austrian Empire against their will. Europe has 
never ceased to honour the name of Hofer ; nor has Austria easily 
escaped the traditional disgrace of failing to protect the Loyalists 
of the Tyrol from the tyranny of France. Yet this humiliation 
was forced upon Austria by Napoleon when at the height of his 
power. There are to be found among British soldiers, as among 
British civilians, thousands who sympathise with the Covenanters 
of Ulster. This is one of the facts which we must always keep 
in mind. I am personally well assured that British soldiers will, 
in any case, do their duty, and not forget that the primary duty 
of a soldier is obedience to lawful orders. Unionists must applaud 
every word of one of the noblest utterances of Sir Edward Carson : 


It is a foul lie to say that Ulster Unionists are trying to tamper 
with the British Army. It would be a bad day for the country if the 
Army in any circumstances were to refuse to obey lawful orders. Of 
course they must obey them, but it is for that very reason that statesmen 
and politicians ought to look ahead and to see where their acts are leading 
them. No one would blame the Army for shooting upon Ulstermen. The 
country would hold responsible the Government that put forward the 
Army. The first time the Government tries by means of the Army to 
enforce the Bill, that moment will the manhood of England rise and 
declare ‘ You shall not do this terrible thing.’ } 


England, thank Heaven, knows nothing of pronunciamentos. 
But it is well that Ministers, who have not dared to enforce 
peaceably the law of the land because they knew that the prosecu- 
tion of Irish Covenanters would open the eyes and arouse the 
anger of the British electorate, should be warned that they will 
not be allowed with impunity to ‘gamble’ much longer ‘ with 
the lives of men.’ Incompetence and ignorance produce the 
worst effects of cunning or treachery. I refuse to believe that 
even the most reckless member of the Government, whoever he 
may be, wishes to anticipate civil war by exciting the lawlessness 
and the violence of an excited mob. What I venture to assert 
is that a conflict between British soldiers and Ulster Covenanters, 
if it causes the death of even a few British citizens, will arouse 


* Manchester, December 3, 1913, see Times, December 4, 1913. 
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passions throughout the whole United Kingdom of which England 
has for centuries had no experience. Strange questions which, 
even fourteen years ago, any man of sense would have thought it 
impossible to raise, have become the common talk of English- 
men. ‘Does the Army owe obedience to the King or to the 
House of Commons? Are there cases when men who detest all law- 
lessness must recollect that a law itself may be unrighteous, and 
that summum jus summa injuria?’ Such startling inquiries are 
absolutely forced upon any lawyer, supposed, whether rightly or 
not, to know something about the principles of the Constitution. 
To these ill-omened problems I absolutely refuse to give an answer. 
But I will venture to remind officials who, probably hampered by 
undisclosed pledges, have been on the point, from ignorance or 
stupidity, of blundering into a gigantic crime, that for rare, un- 
known, and almost forgotten offences, the law of England contains 
sufficient remedies. No Act of Parliament has abolished impeach- 
ment for high crimes and misdemeanours. Add to the facts I have 
mentioned one other consideration, which at any rate, for the last 
year or so, has been far too much overlooked. A crisis has arisen 
which brooks no delay. That even accidents for which no one 
man can be held responsible may bring upon us the calamity of 
civil war is a possibility. That a Government, determined at 
all costs to carry the Home Rule Bill, and supported by a coali- 
tion some members whereof are far more reckless than could be 
any British Minister, may, and will, unless in some way they 
are arrested in their course, carry it within the next three or 
four months, is certain; and this our Ministers may do without 
the consent of the House of Lords, and without the sanction of 
the electorate. 

The case stands thus: the Home Rule Bill cannot, in this 
particular year, and under the provisions of the Parliament Act, 
be sent up to the House of Lords until Monday, the 11th of May. 
The Lords have the clear right to keep the Bill before them 
for debate fora month. The Bill, therefore, cannot be presented 
to the King for his assent, till, say, the 12th of June. There is 
some ambiguity in the language of the Parliament Act, Section 2. 
Probably, however, the effect of that enactment is that the 
Lords may delay the passing of the Bill until the last day of the 
present session. But the Government can in effect settle the 
date at which the session shall close. The result, therefore, of 
the interpretation I venture to place upon the Parliament Act is 
that, on the 12th of June next, if the session were then brought 
to a close, or on any day later when it suits the Government 
to bring the session to a close, the Home Rule Bill may be 
passed and form part of the law of the land. It is possible then 
that the Home Rule Bill may be carried in two months and a half, 
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and it will probably be carried in less than three months from the 
day on which this article is published.* 

Such are the facts of the situation. They suggest several 
reflections of real, though of unequal, importance. 

First, the time left for opposition to the passing of the Home 
Rule Bill is terribly short. The efforts of the House of Lords 
cannot do more than ensure a delay of a little beyond two 
months. The circumstances which make it possible for Mr. 
Asquith to get the Home Rule Bill passed on any day he chooses 
after the 11th of June, make it equally possible for him to pass 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill on any day he chooses, on or 
after the 15th of June. If the Irish Nationalists desire that the 
Home Rule Bill shall be passed as soon as possible, he may 
close this session between the 15th and the 22nd of June. What- 
ever Unionists, and many patriots who are not Unionists, can do 
by way of resistance, must be done not later than the first week 
in next June. 

Secondly, our ministers may offer or promise a dissolution 
immediately after the Home Rule Bill has become the Home Rule 
Act, 1914. This will be treated as a concession to the demands 
of Unionists. It will be nothing of the kind. It is one thing to 
resist the passing of a bad law, it is quite another thing to fight for 
the immediate repeal of a law which has just been passed. The 
ordinary elector is puzzled and bothered by legislative dodges. 
He will be told, what in most cases 1s true enough, that an Act 
once passed should be given a fair trial. He will forget that this 
rule does not apply to a statute passed by something like political 
fraud. The cry for a fair trial will appeal to the conservatism 
and to the indolence of British electors, and Unionists who have 
been unable to resist the carrying of the Home Rule Bill will 
find all heart taken out of them when they are exhorted to repeal 
the Home Rule Act. When the Home Rule Act has once become 
the law of the land, the thought will occur to many Unionists, 
that the day for rallying round the Act of Union has passed away. 
The bare existence of a Parliament at Dublin, led by an Irish 
Cabinet which carries out the commands of such Parliament, 
will be seen to be the absolute negation of the policy which trans- 
formed Great Britain and Ireland into one United Kingdom. 

Thirdly, if Unionists are to exert themselves like men in 
resisting the passing of the Home Rule Bill, they must even 
now realise that it embodies the very worst form of Irish 
Home Rule that is conceivable. Home Rule, we were told in 
1886, would close the secular feud between England and Ireland. 
? These statements depend upon the facts that the Home Rule Bill passed 


its second reading during its first session on May 9, 1912, and that May 10 
next is a Sunday, and upon the effect of the Parliament Act, Section 2. 
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It is now clear that the Home Rule Bill of to-day perpetuates 
the very misunderstandings which every patriotic citizen of 
Great Britain desires to bring to an end. If Ulster should be 
excluded from the Bill, then the measure will not give satisfac- 
tion to a single Irish Nationalist. If Ulster is included in the 
Bill, it will kindle the deadly indignation of every Protestant 
throughout Ireland. In the one case Nationalists will say that 
the Liberals have really betrayed Ireland. In the other case the 
Protestants of Ulster will feel that the Unionists have not pro- 
tected the rights of Ulstermen. No English minister, no 
English statesman, except Mr. Birrell, who hardly claims to 
be a statesman, expects Home Rule to be much of a success; 
its failure will by Irish Nationalists be explained by the fact that 
the Home Rule Act does not create an Irish nation. In plain 
truth the policy of Home Rule, forced through Parliament by 
intrigue and log-rolling, has already roused again in Ireland old 
enmities which were slowly dying away under the benign influ- 
ence of equal law, fairly carried out by the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. In any event, the Home Rule Bill, as we now 
see, means a continuance of discord. The resistance of Ulster 
shows that the policy of Home Rule for Ireland was founded on a 
portentous error. There is no form of Home Rule which can 
bring real content to the whole people of Ireland. The Home 
Rule which is accepted in Dublin is hateful to Belfast. For 
England and for Ireland, the Colonial, or even the national 
independence of Ireland, might, as I have often thought, 
be a more promising experiment than the sham Home Rule of 
Mr. Asquith’s Bill. It is a@ measure which in itself is not 
liked by Irish Nationalists, is utterly disliked by English Union- 
ists, and is detested by Irish Protestants. It is merely the basis 
of enduring and envenomed agitation. It will overtax England, 
with taxes she is not bound to pay. It will give to Ireland 
that spurious independence which will accustom her to rely on 
British subsidies without rendering to Great Britain either 
respect or loyalty. This wretched and makeshift contrivance 
which pretends to be a permanent settlement has but one certain 
effect : It threatens the as yet United Kingdom with civil war. 
Fourthly. How are we to prevent the Coalition from passing 
the Home Rule Bill? As long as its members stick together, as 
the expression goes, ‘as thick as thieves,’ they have technically 
the power to pass the Home Rule Bill. They have been offered an 
appeal to the people and the offer has been refused. What more, 
I ask, can we do? My distinct reply is that there remains for 
Unionists one only road of safety. The Peers must delay the 
passing of the Bill for as long as they can. It cannot be passed 
before the middle of June, its progress may possibly be arrested 
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till about the end of July. Every Unionist, or rather every 
patriot, high and low, should raise the cry far and wide for a 
dissolution, or, should the Government prefer it, then for a 
Referendum. There is no exertion which it is not worth making, 
and no risk which it is not worth running, to avert the dangers 
with which the country is menaced. In the midst of desperate 
perils it is wise to use even unusual remedies. There is one 
principle of the constitution which cannot be evaded and which 
no English King will attempt to evade. Every act of State which 
he carries out should be done under the advice or with the full 
ratification of ministers. But these ministers need not of neces- 
sity be Mr. Asquith or any of his colleagues. I know well the 
omnipotence of Parliament; I know well the prerogatives of the 
Crown; I acknowledge the constitutional presumption that the 
House of Commons generally represents the will of the nation ; 
this is a useful political fiction, because it generally is based on 
truth. But, like the fictions of the law courts, it ceases to be of 
value when it ceases to correspond with facts. Unionists believe 
that this Home Rule Bill does not command the support of the 
electorate. The conduct of the Government leads me to suspect 
that they share this opinion. Many honest Home Rulers, how- 
ever, believe that the electors are so tired with parliamentary 
intrigues that they give an apathetic assent to Home Rule in the 
hope that they may never hear of it again. There is here a fair 
difference of judgment. Its very existence proves that an appeal 
to the people is a necessity. Let the appeal be made by Mr. 
Asquith, if he is content to make it. Let it take the form either 
of a dissolution or of a Referendum; we must, however, remem- 
ber that a Referendum will require the passing of some enactment 
which must be drawn with clearness and be designed with fairness. 
If Mr. Asquith resists every form of appeal to the people, let it 
be made through any other minister empowered to ascertain what 
is the will of the nation. For the sake of obtaining, if it be 
possible, a real settlement, for the sake of justice to Ulster, for the 
sake of avoiding civil war, let the appeal be made. Unionists are 
prepared to bow to the will of the nation, but we are not prepared 
to succumb to the will of a faction. 

This doctrine that a dissolution or some other direct appeal 
to the people is necessary, and therefore constitutional, at a 
great crisis when the will of the nation is open to doubt, is with 
me no new dogma. It is not invented to meet the necessities 
of the moment. It has been expounded by me for thirty years. 
It has met with general acceptance.* A crisis has now arisen 
when the safety of the United Kingdom, and it may well be 
the existence of the British Empire, is at stake. We must at 

"8 See Dicey, Law of Constitution, 7th ed. pp. 428-432. 
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such a crisis be prepared to set aside the customs in order to 
follow the principles of the constitution. This is an occasion 
on which every man should utter his opinion with plainness and 
openness. I give mine the more freely because I speak for 
no one but myself. But I say with the utmost confidence 
that if our ministers will not, or dare not, appéal to the people, 
the country must insist that its voice be heard. No man high or 
low need hesitate to follow the precedents set by Pitt and by Peel. 
The events of each day add to the strength of my conviction. 
The parliamentary debates of the 23rd of March will not easily 
be forgotten. Confessed blunders, followed by astonishing con- 
cessions, have made trust in the Government an impossibility. 
Mr. Asquith and his colleagues have no moral right to refuse an 
appeal to the nation. The people of the United Kingdom must 
be allowed to determine the fate of their country. 
A. V. Dicey. 


March 24, 
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THE ENIGMA STILL UNSOLVED? 
(Im) 
ULSTER AS A ‘BELLIGERENT ' 


THE riots and rebellions of 1798, 1803, and 1833, in which the 
armed forces of the Crown were employed in Ireland and Martial 
Law was declared, do not appear to be in the least analogous 
to the conditions which will have to be considered in the event 
of the Home Rule Bill being passed, and Ulster resisting by armed 
force any attempt to apply it in a concrete form to that province. 
In the cases above quoted there was no question whatever as to 
the status of those who had revolted from authority : they were 
‘rebels’ pure and simple, whose avowed object was the overthrow 
of the Sovereign’s authority, the destruction of property, and the 
severance of the tie which bound Ireland to England : there was 
no sympathy in this country with the objects of the rebels, and 
no moral sanction for their acts of violence: hence they did not 
receive the recognition due to ‘ belligerents.’ 

This recognition amounts to a tacit or declared acknowledg- 
ment that the question at issue will be fought out in accordance 
with the laws and customs of war, that non-combatants, 
wounded, and prisoners will be honourably treated, and the rights 
of property respected; there can be no such thing as ‘trying’ 
a prisoner, either during or after the war, for taking up arms and 
using them in fair fight against his armed opponents. This 
honourable recognition can apply only as between the duly enrolled 
military forces called into existence by the State, or by the pro- 
visional Government; and no civilian who has not been duly 
attested, and who does not wear a distinctive badge or uniform, 
to show that he is a combatant recognised by his own Government, 
can claim the right to militant action. The recognition of the 
State or province as a belligerent also involves international issues 
of the highest importance : foreign Powers may take the initiative 
in such recognition, as in the case of the American Civil War. 

The tacit or declared recognition of belligerent rights on the 
part of a Sovereign State in respect to revolted Colonies or pro- 
vinces will inevitably be influenced by the circumstances which 
have led to the revolt, and the point at issue. 

Thus the American War of Independence was undertaken 
and prosecuted by the American Colonies in defence of what 
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may be termed their ‘legal rights.’ Such rights exist -* when 
States and men have and hold their own without unjust 
interruption, and when in time of need one must yield to another, 
but no further than need requires’ (M. M. Bigelow, Professor in 
the Law School of Boston University : Cambridge Modern His- 
tory, Vol. VII). To take a single instance to illustrate this : The 
Stamp Act Congress in 1765, assuming that the increase, pros- 
perity, and happiness of the Colonies were desired by Great Britain 
as well as by themselves, resolved that such liberties depended 
on the full and free enjoyment of the rights and liberties of the 
Colonies and ‘an intercourse with Great Britain mutually affec- 
tionate and advantageous.’ 

On that footing, recent legislation in the British Parliament, 
restricting the foreign trade of the Colonies, had infringed the 
‘legal rights’ of Americans by compelling them to take manu- 
factured articles from Great Britain at the manufacturers’ own 
price, and prohibiting them from buying elsewhere ; this amounted 
to an indirect tax on the Colonies. 

The Declaration of Independence contains the following 
pregnant sentence in its preamble : 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal ; 

‘that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable righits ; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness: that to 
secure these rights Governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed; that whenever any form 
of Government becomes destructive to these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying its 
foundation in such principles and organising its powers in such form as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Governments long established should 
not be changed for light and transient causes. 

Public feeling in England, divided as it was on the subject of 
the justice of this war, would not for a moment have tolerated 
that the so-called rebel Colonies should be treated otherwise than 
as belligerents, honourably fighting for a cause in which the 
dominant note held an ideal dear to the heart of every Englishman. 

It was the very irony of Fate which, one hundred years later, 
saw the War of Secession between South and North undertaken 
in reality for a very similar ideal on the part of the South, while 
the North, looking at the question from a different point of view, 
saw only the equally noble and, indeed, more practical ideal of a 
powerful Union Government. 

The issue was ostensibly slavery, and doubtless the high 
principles underlying the policy and action of both sides were 
greatly obscured by this fact : 

But there were many men in the South who, while they had no love for 
slavery, hada great love, a deeper inherited veneration even, for the Union, 
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but with whom the passion for the ancient principles, the ancient senti- 
ment of self-government, was greater even than these, and covered every 
subject of domestic policy. It was this they deemed threatened now. 
(Cambridge Modern History, vol. vii.) 


So much for the sentiments which animated the South prior 
to the actual clash of arms; it will now be interesting to follow 
the course of events which led up to actual hostilities. 

Lincoln, the enthusiastic abolitionist, was elected President 
in November 1860, but could not succeed to executive functions 
before the following spring. On the 20th of December South 
Carolina passed an ordinance of Secession, speedily followed by 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, and Louisiana, and in 
January 1861 legislative and military action was taken. It must 
be understood that then, as now, the control of the Militia of 
the various States was vested in the Governor of each State, and 
it was only the small United States Regular Army which was at 
the disposal of the Government in Washington. The States 
above mentioned now called upon the United States troops to 
surrender all the Federal ports, arsenals, and harbours, and these 
together with the customs houses, mints, and public buildings 
became the property of the Confederates without firing a shot. 
Three forts in Texas were, however, left in the hands of the 
Federal troops, and the forts in Charleston Harbour commanded 
by Major Anderson also refused to surrender. Major Anderson 
then, for greater security, moved his small garrison from Fort 
Moultrie to Fort Sumter in the mouth of the harbour, and this 
he held for four months. 

-President Buchanan, who still held the reins of Government 
at Washington, had considerable sympathy with the Secessionists, 
and took no action against them ; his Cabinet, too, was divided 
and irresolute. He made a sort of truce with South Carolina, 
agreeing not to reinforee-Fort Sumter if the Confederates would 
not attack it, but leaving them free to build batteries for its 
ultimate subjection. 

In January, Holt, the new Secretary of War, attempted to 
reinforce Fort Sumter by secretly sending a force of 200 men ~ 
in a merchant steamer ; but Thompson, the Secessionist Secretary 
of the Interior, getting knowledge of what was in the wind, 
promptly notified the Charleston authorities; and when, on the 
morning of the 9th of January 1861, the Star of the West 
attempted to enter Charleston Harbour she was fired upon by 
a Confederate battery and turned back. ‘This incident was actually 
the beginning of the Civil War. Foreign Powers, especially 
England, soon felt the inconvenience of having to transact busi- 
ness with the Southern States through New York or Washington, 
and soon established their Consular representatives in the Southern 
States, pressing the United States Government to acknowledge 
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the Confederate States as belligerents. This the United States — 
Government practically did, though without any formal declara- 
tion, and throughout the war the rights of belligerents were 
usually accorded to the Southern Armies in the Field. 

Let us now consider the bearing of these instances on the case 
of Ulster. The Ulster Unionists, supported officially by the entire 
Unionist Party in England, which is in an actual numerical 
majority in England over the English supporters of the Home 
Rule Government, are determined to maintain their present con- 
stitutional position as an integral portion of the United Kingdom, 
instead of allowing themselves to be merged in a so-called United 
Ireland, the Government of which is expected to be hostile to 
England and also to the Ulster Loyalists, These men have cer- 
tainly a moral sanction for resisting by force of arms any attempt 
to thrust them out of the Union, fully equal to that which was 
recognised by public opinion in the case of the American War of 
Independence, and also in the case of the Secession of the 
Southern States which led to the American Civil War. Let us 
study the solemn Covenant under which the Ulster Unionists 
have prepared for the struggle: ‘To stand by one another in 
defending, for ourselves and our children, our cherished position 
of equal citizenship in the United Kingdom, and in using all 
means which may be found necessary to defeat the present con- 
spiracy to set up a Home Rule Parliament in Ireland.’ How the 
Ulster Unionists have prepared for the eventual struggle which 
may be forced upon them is pretty generally known. They have 
created a highly trained Volunteer Force, comprising the man- 
hood of Unionist and Protestant Ulster; they have taken the 
words of Burke to heart, that ‘an armed disciplined body is in 
its essence dangerous to liberty; undisciplined, it is ruinous to 
society.’ There will be no question of riots or excesses com- 
mitted by a mob; we may feel the utmost confidence that the 
‘armed disciplined body,’ which consists of the manhood of 
Ulster, will continue, even under the fearful provocation of armed 
compulsion, to exercise that self-restraint which has hitherto been 
so characteristic of itself and its leader, and in doing so, to miti- 
gate as far as may be the inevitable horrors of a Civil War, 
But it is not only the manhood of Ulster that is prepared to 
resist to the last the confiscation of its birthright—the women 
of every class are organised and are rehearsing the parts which 
they may have to play in the great drama, in carrying 
out the nursing and administrative services which can be 
efficiently performed by their sex. At a meeting of women in 
Belfast on the 20th of January, Lady Londonderry addressed these 
solemn words to them in respect to the Covenant which 234,000 
of them have signed : 
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It may mean that those nearest and dearest to us will have to fight, 
but I know that not one Ulster woman shrinks from this. We will strain 
every nerve to help the men to carry out their solemn Covenant and do 
nothing in any way to make them falter in their grim determination. The 
Government seem to forget that they are not up against a political organi- 
sation; they are up against a whole population of men and women. 


How the actual hostilities would begin, if begin they must, 
need not be discussed here; the action taken by the Southern 
States of America in 1860 is suggestive, although the cases would 
not be quite parallel. But the position of the Army in the event of 
Civil War would be most anomalous. The Army looks to the 
King as its head, and it seems open to question whether any 
Government, however blinded they might be by partisanship and 
the lust of power, would actually employ the Forces of the Crown 
to bring a Province into subjection which had every moral and 
popular sanction to be regarded as a belligerent, and with whose 
cause the vast majority of the Army are notoriously in open 
sympathy. 

Lord Wolseley, when he was Commander-in-Chief in Ireland 
many years ago, said that Home Rule in Ireland will be the 
destruction of the British Army. Recent events at the Curragh 
and elsewhere have proved that there are a large number of 
officers in the Army who are prepared to sacrifice their military 
careers rather than commit a crime against humanity at the bid- 
ding of a political party. It may be hoped that the courageous 
action of Brigadier-General Gough and others has been suffi- 
ciently significant to cause a halt to be called before the process 
of disintegration in the Army shall become an actual fact; the 
portents at the moment appear to point that way. 

But it must be remembered that there are two questions to 
be solved. One is the attitude of the Unionist Party officially 
towards Home Rule, which may be settled by a Referendum 
or a General Election; the other question, the question of the 
submission of Ulster to Home Rule, will still remain to be solved. 

If then the Government persists in a determination to use 
force to bring Ulster into line, we may be faced with a situation 
which it were better not to discuss, but which is sufficiently pre- 
sented by the significant warning of Clode : 


As the power and authority of the Crown at any time becomes weakened 
or destroyed, that of an Armed force over the Commons as an Elective 
Assembly must, in a less or greater degree, prevail, and the result of any 
direct or actual contest between Powers so unequal must inevitably be the 
same as that which the history of the Commonwealth records of the contest 
between the Army and the Parliament of England. 


F. G. STONE. 





THE IRISH DIFFICULTY 
4 CANDID COLLOQUY 


TTEMPERLEY’S CHAMBERS IN THE TEMPLE 
Enter Grimston. 


GRImsTON. Who is that wild-looking, long-haired man, Tem- 
perley, that I met going out of your door as I was coming in? 

TEMPERLEY. That is a Polish friend of mine—a Professor in 
some University, Cracow, I think. He wants to translate into 
his native language one of my books, but I rather doubt whether 
he possesses a competent knowledge of English. We talked for a 
time in that language, but I found him difficult to follow. So we 
substituted French, which he speaks excellently. He is a very 
intelligent fellow. We have had a long talk about the Irish 
Difficulty, in which he is much interested. 

GRIMSTON. His sympathies, I suppose, are with the 
Nationalists ? 

TEMPERLEY. To a great extent. He is very well versed in 
Irish history, and he is a Catholic. But he has a true affection 
for England, and is quite unable to understand the policy of 
Asquith and Company. 

GrimsToN. I wish I had come sooner. I should have liked 
to hear his views. Ah, here is Luxmore. (Enter Luxmore.) It 
is always useful, or should be—although it is not always pleasant 
—to see ourselves as others see us. Temperley has had an oppor- 
tunity this morning of hearing a learned Pole’s views on the 
Irish Difficulty. I hope he will repeat them. 

LuxmorE. Who is the gentleman? 

TEMPERLEY. Professor Lubienski. 

Luxmore. I know him by name well. He is a good scholar, 
and—what good scholars not always are—a man of sound judg- 
ment. I should much like to hear what he thinks about the 
Irish Difficulty. 

TEMPERLEY. By the way, I see he has left on the table certain 
documents to which he referred when talking to me: (turning 
them over) a catena of the utterances of Mr. Redmond : declara- 
tions by Mr. Gladstone : other notes and some newspaper cuttings. 
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Well, by the help of these papers I think I can put his views 
pretty well before you. He has been at some pains to under- 
stand what the Nationalists want and why they want it. But 
he is at a loss to comprehend, notwithstanding his sympathy with 
them, how English statesmen could consent to give them what 
they want. 

GRimsTON. This sounds interesting. Professor Lubienski’s 
difficulty is experienced by a good many other intelligent people. 

TEMPERLEY. He reads English much better than he speaks it ; 
indeed, he has a very good knowledge of it. He realises fully 
the gravity of the indictment which Irish history furnishes against 
England : the land of a Celtic people confiscated three times over 
for the benefit of an alien race : Protestantism forced by every in- 
strument of tyranny upon a Catholic population, from the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth till the end of the eighteenth century—a far 
more iniquitous proceeding, as he holds with Lord Acton, than 
even the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: the commercial 
invasion of Ireland begun under the Tudors—the object being to 
‘reform ’ that island by replenishing it with English inhabitants ; 
the wrong and robbery protected by law, during the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, which led Grattan to say 
‘ To find a worse Government than the Government of the English 
in Ireland you must go to Hell for your policy and to Bedlam for 
your discretion ’ ; the frightful atrocities resorted to in suppress- 
ing the mad conspiracy of the United Irishmen in 1798—all this 
is perfectly well known to Lubienski : he knows, too, how deeply 
the terrible tale of secular wrong has sunk into the heart of the 
people, and understands quite well the sentiment of hatred against 
England which it has engendered. 

GrimstTon. He understands, too, doubtless, that all this is 
ancient history. 

TEMPERLEY. Yes; but is the record of modern history— 
that is of the nineteenth century—much better? Was there ever 
a more terrible instance of neglect by a Government of its funda- 
mental duties than what is supplied by the story of the Black 
Famine of 1845-1847? Mr. F. H. O’Donnell has told it with all- 
its sickening horrors in the History of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party, which Professor Lubienski has been reading. He has made 
some notes from the book. Here is one : ‘ The potato—the staple 
food of the toiling people of Ireland—failed, and hundreds of 
thousands of men and women and tender children were left to 
starve. The vast acreage of corn had not failed, but the famished 
masses had no money wherewith to buy it, and it went to foreign 
purchasers: in the year 1845 there were exported to England 
3,250,000 quarters of wheat, besides cattle, making a total value of 
17,000,000/. The Government did nothing.’ 
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Luxmore. It is true. The old orthodox political economy 
was then received and believed as a new—and I suppose a better 
—Gospel : the same doctrine of devils which issued in the horrors 
of English coal mines, woollen factories, and cotton fac- 
tories, revealed in the Parliamentary Reports of 1842’ and 
1843, condemned the starving Irish—to starve. The Govern- 
ment dared not move. Lord John Russell, the Prime Minister, 
refused the use of the Queen’s ships for the conveyance of food, 
on the ground that ‘it would be a great discouragement to indi- 
vidual shippers ’—who had not the faintest intention of shipping 
cargoes for which they would not be paid. 

GRIMSTON. Well, you know, at last an Act of Parliament was 
passed for outdoor relief. 

Luxmore. And what an Act with its provision that no appli- 
cant should be entitled to benefit by that relief who possessed 
more than a quarter of an acre of land; a provision which meant 
that the entire population must quit their holdings, must become 
homeless and houseless paupers, under pain of strict and stern 
denial of a meal of yellow porridge for man and wife and child. 
From one and a half to two millions of Irish people perished in 
the Black Famine or through its effects. Nearly two millions 
more emigrated to the United States; and what an emigration ! 
I see on the table an extract made by Temperley’s Polish Pro- 
fessor from Mr. F. H. O’Donnell’s book describing it. ‘There 
never was such a flitting of a miserable folk. The fugitives were 
packed like sardines in fetid steerages. Starvation and sickness 
held them prostrate. Brutal and immoral crews dominated them. 
Hundreds of pure Irish girls, faint and helpless in their desolate 
condition, were outraged by brutish ruffians. Never was such 
an unshepherded flock, never was such an unchieftained and 
leaderless race, cast upon a foreign shore, unfriended and 
resourceless.’ 

TEMPERLEY. These emigrants were the progenitors of the 
Irish-Americans, whose hostility to us has been so signally dis- 
played—Fenianism was unquestionably of American origin. 
And I remember that Mr. O’Donnell attributes to it the fierce, 
ineradicable hatred of England, existent not merely among the 
poor and scantily educated Irish-Americans, but equally among the 
rich and prosperous. 

GrimsToN. It is, of course, on that hatred that the Nationalists 
have traded in order to secure funds for their campaign. 

TEMPERLEY. Yes. The key to the Home Rule movement is in 
national resentment, ‘a composite result of antecedents. and 
occurrences all embraced in the Act of Union as the source or 
object of their existence.’ 

Luxmore. That unfortunate Act of Union never had a chance, 
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although the Catholic Bishops were for it, and the chief of them 
even took an active part in promoting it. But the healing 
measures that should have accompanied it were withheld. Even 
Catholic Emancipation, which was virtually promised, was de- 
layed for twenty-eight years. And the various other instalments 
of justice which Ireland has obtained have been given grudgingly 
and have been often mutilated and maimed by English ideas. 
Irish education, for example—the provision of schools and Univer- 
sities suitable for Irish Catholics—has been sacrificed to Pro- 
testant ascendancy: the ascendancy of the Lower Middles in 
England with their stupid shibboleths and contemptible claptrap. 

GrimsTON. ‘Justice to Ireland!’ That is the Nationalist 
cry. But what does it mean? Have we not been trying honestly 
—whatever mistakes we have made—to conciliate Ireland for 
nearly a century? But Ireland—Celtic Ireland—won’t be 
conciliated. 

TEMPERLEY. That is true. Celtic Ireland doesn’t want to be 
conciliated. I have taken down from my shelves John Stuart 
Mill’s England and Ireland. That wise man discerned in Celtic 
Treland ‘a desperate form of dissatisfaction which does not desire 
to be better governed, which asks for no benefit, no redress of 
grievances, not even any reparation for injuries, but simply that 
we should take ourselves off, and rid the country of our presence.’ 
‘ We have allowed,’ he says, ‘ what was indignation against par- 
ticular wrongs to harden into a passionate determination to be 
no longer ruled on any terms by those to whom they ascribe all 
their evils.’ ‘ All practical grievances have merged in the demand 
for independence.’ 

Griston. And that, of course, is what the Nationalists are 
really aiming at. 

TreMPERLEY. Of course it is. And they have made no secret 
of it. Here is a catena of extracts from Mr. Redmond’s speeches 
—I don’t know where Lubienski got it from, but he is an exact 
man, and we may trust him—which he has left behind. I will 
read it. 

Mr. Redmond’s Statements on the Object of Home Rule. - 

At Cork, October 23, 1901: ‘ This United Irish League is not merely an 
agrarian movement. It is first, last, and all the time a national move- 
ment; and those of us who are endeavouring to rouse the farmers of Ire- 
land, as we endeavoured twenty years ago in the days of the Land League 
to rouse them, are doing so not merely to obtain the removal of their 
particular grievances, but because we believe by rousing them we will be 
strengthening the national movement and helping us to obtain our end, 
which is, after all, the national independence of Ireland.’ 

At Kanturk, November 17, 1895: ‘Ireland for the Irish is our motto, 
and the consummation of all our hopes and aspirations is, in one word, to 
drive English rule, sooner or later, bag and baggage, from our country.’ 
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At Newry on June 16, 1897: ‘I remember when Parnell was asked 
whether he would, on behalf of the United Nationalist nation that he 
represented, accept as a final settlement the Home Rule compromise 
proposed by Gladstone. I remember his answer. He said: ‘‘I believe in 
the policy of taking from England anything we can wring from her which 
will strengthen our arms to go on for more. I will accept the Home Rule 
compromise of Gladstone as an instalment of our rights, but I refuse to say 
that it is a final settlement of the national question, and I declare that no 
man shall set a boundary to the onward march of the nation!” That is 
our motto.’ 

At New Ross, County Wexford, June 23, 1907: ‘ We tell her (Great 
Britain) frankly that the choice of weapons with which we work will be a 
mere question of expediency with us. We tell her that we to-day hate her 
rule just as bitterly as our forefathers did. We tell her that we are as 
much rebels to her rule to-day as our forefathers were in ’98.’ 

At New York (interview by the New York Herald), September 1908: 
‘ What Ireland wants is Home Rule and a Government of its own, and that 
is what Ireland is going to have. I hope to see Ireland placed in the scale 
of nations much after the fashion of the United States as to Constitution, 
but it will, of course, be some time before there is actual independence 
there.’ 

To the same effect Mr. Devlin at Philadelphia on ‘ Manchester Martyrs’ 
Day,’ 1908: ‘I believe in the separation of Ireland from England until 
Ireland is as free as the air we breathe.’ 


GrRimsTON. Yes. Redmond has been frank enough, as Parnell 
was before him. He and his followers doubtless represent truly 


the forces in Ireland which drive the Home Rule movement—that 
movement which, in Gladstone’s own words, has for so long been 
‘marching through rapine to the dismemberment of the Empire.’ 
Sexton said, as long ago as 1881, at the great Land League meet- 
ing in Dublin, ‘I will not mince my words, and I say that the 
one prevailing and unchangeable passion towards England, which 
animates Ireland, is the passion of hate ’—materialising, to use 
John Stuart Mill’s words, ‘in a passionate determination to be 
no longer ruled, on any terms, by us.” And these are the men 
to whom Asquith and Company propose to hand over the Govern- 
ment of Ireland. 

TEMPERLEY. With restrictions, limitations, and safeguards. 
The Home Rule Bill is full of them. 

GrimsTon. Restrictions, limitations, safeguards, which are 
not worth the paper they are printed on. To put into the hands 
of men who confessedly are rebels at heart the tremendous powers 
which this Home Rule Bill gives them, and then to expect to 
prevent them by restraining clauses in an Act from using those 
powers in a way which will carry out their avowed objects, is 
simply childish. It would be impossible to enforce your restric- 
tions, limitations, safeguards ; they are mere empty menace, mere 
brutum fulmen ; or rather stage thunder devised for the purposes 
of the party game. What the Home Rule Bill will do, if it 
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becomes law, is to create a semi-independent Ireland, soon—who 
can doubt it?—to become completely independent: an Ireland 
animated by inveterate hatred of this country : an Ireland afford- 
ing a perpetual foothold to our foreign enemies, and necessitating 
an enormous addition to our army and naval defences. 

TEMPERLEY. I am afraid there is only too great probability in 
the picture you draw. And then there is the Ulster Question. 

GRIMSTON. Yes; there is the Ulster Question, which amounts 
to this. Shall we deliver unto the will of their enemies some 
fourth of the population of Ireland, the most civilised, the most 
prosperous element of it, always loyal to us, always law-abiding? 
One and a quarter million at the least, who detest the Home Rule 
Movement ; who are utterly out of sympathy with the cry ‘ Ireland 
a nation’; who are satisfied with, who glory in British 
nationality ; who have declared their intention—-and no one doubts 
their sincerity—to resist, even to the shedding of blood, inclusion 
in the new commonwealth’? of traitors, assassins, cattle-maimers, 
incendiaries. Does history show any parallel to the proposal of 
the King’s Ministers to hand over this loyal and contented 
minority of his subjects to the tender mercies of the disloyal and 
discontented majority, alien from them in race, in religion, in 
character, in aspirations? 

Luxmore. Well, I don’t recall any exact parallel. I remem- 
ber that Lord—then Mr.—Morley, a few months after the 
Phoenix Park murders, inquired, ‘What are the chances of the 
peace being kept between the Protestant minority and the Catho- 
lic majority?’ and came to the conclusion that ‘the English 
public were well justified in pausing before they ran the risk of 
inviting a reduced and squalid version of the Thirty Years War.’ 
He and his colleagues are now apparently ready to run that risk. 
By the way, Temperley, your Polish friend, I think you told us, 
expressed to you his difficulty in understanding how English states- 
men could bring themselves to comply with the Nationalist 
demand. Could you remove his difficulty? 

TEMPERLEY. I could only say that for many years the Liberal 
Party in this country had championed Home Rule; that it was 
a legacy left them by Mr. Gladstone. 

GriMsToN. That is true enough. We have had to pay heavily 
for Mr. Gladstone—Gordon’s death, the South African War, the 
unspeakable degradation of the old Liberal Party by its alliance 


1 Mr. Frankfort Moore, a competent judge, speaking in a recent work of 
the agencies which are fabled to have aided in the construction of the Giants’ 
Causeway, observes ‘It will take all the giants of fire, earth, air, and water 
to build a causeway by which they [the Protestants of Ulster] will go to a 
House of Parliament in Dublin, to do homage to all that they, in common with 
all the rest of the world, held despicable a few years ago.’ 
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with the avowed enemies of England, are some items—by no 
means the whole—of the price. 

Luxmore. It is very curious to reflect that this alliance was 
made by Mr. Gladstone himself in the teeth of his own warning 
that it would not be safe for the Liberal Party to deal with the 
constitutional question of the government of Ireland in a position 
where it was ‘in a minority dependent on the Irish vote for con- 
verting it into a majority.’ Such, stripped of the verbiage in 
which he always abounded, was Gladstone’s warning in 1885. 

GrimsTon. Of course when Gladstone wanted the Irish vote 
to keep him in office he forgot his warning. ‘ Rem—quocumque 
modo rem’ was always his principle—the one principle, we may 
say, to which he was consistent throughout his life: ‘rem’ of 
course meant for him office. That was to him what ‘business’ 
was to Caleb Garth in Middlemarch.’ Did you explain to your 
Polish friend, Temperley, how it was that the Liberals came to 
take up Home Rule as part of their programme? 

TEMPERLEY. I entered upon some details but I found a diffi- 
culty in proceeding. ‘ Pudor te malus angit,’ I said to myself. 
In fact party government, as it exists and works among us, is 
a thing which may well make any man ashamed who has not 
forgotten how to blush. 

Luxmore. [| like that phrase. It brings to my mind a dictum 
of Mohammed’s : ‘ The man who knows not how to blush belongs 
to the company of Satan.’ You evidently do not. 

Grimston. But, upon my soul, I believe that most of our 
party politicians do. The effrontery with which they will lie! 
‘An example was given lately by their denial of the sale of honours. 
Everybody knows that the sale is a fact; but the party leaders 
pretend to be quite ignorant of it. 

Luxmore. ‘ This is a shameful thing for men to lie.’ But I 
take it that few occupations are more deadening to the moral 
sense than the career of a party politician. Usually a public man 
has as little sense of shame as a public woman. 

TEMPERLEY. Government by party is, and I suppose must be, 
government by corrupt purchase of votes, whether on the large 
scale or on the small. Yesterday, at the Club, I took up Truth 
and was so pleased by finding this verity plainly stated there 
that I bought the number. Here itis. Listen. 

2 «Tt would be difficult to convey to those who never heard him utter the 
word ‘‘ business” the peculiar tone of fervid veneration, of religious regard 
in which he wrapped it, as a consecrated symbol is wrapped in its gold-fringed 
linen. His classification of human employments was rather crude. He divided 
them into “ business, politics, preaching, learning, and amusement.’’ He had 


nothing to say against the last four: but he regarded them as a reverential 
pagan regarded all other gods than his own.’ 
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So long as millions of poor men have votes, which a few rich men or 
groups want, so long bribery and corruption will go on, in some form or 
other. Politics can be carried on only by corruption, because the vast 
majority of voters are indifferent. To this day the ordinary Briton of the 
lower classes does not see why he should not exchange his vote for coin. 
You want his vote, and he wants your money. As for honours or rewards, 
most of the biggest titles have a low or ludicrous origin. In modern times 
the caucus has been substituted for the Sovereign. The money goes not 
into the pocket of his Most Gracious, but into the banking account of a 
wire-puller, acting for a political party to which one-half of the nation is 


perpetually opposed. 


Luxmore. It is very true. And, I confess, I sympathise with 
‘the ordinary Briton of the lower classes who does not see why 
he should not exchange his vote for coin.’ What can he possibly 
know about the political questions which he is asked to decide? 
How can he possibly appreciate the arguments which should in- 
fluence him? But a Five Pound Note, or even a sovereign, is 
an argument which he can quite well appreciate ; and, moreover, 
he may reasonably regard it as a token of real interest in his 
welfare. Of all the cant which is talked in this age, the cant 
about purity of election is, to my mind, one of the most nauseous. 
I think every voter should be liable to examination on what 
grounds he has voted, and if they are ridiculous—as assuredly 
they will usually be—to punishment; but I would admit a 
pecuniary gratification as a valid ground. After all, though, the 
rightful subject of punishment is the community which has con- 
ferred upon him a prerogative that he is incompetent to exercise 
properly, a duty that he is impotent to fulfil rationally. And 
the punishment is coming—not pede claudo, but swiftly, as it 
seems to me. 

GRIMSTON. It is an original view—and I am by no means 
sure that it is not a true one. But I am sure that what you 
said just now, Temperley, about government by party being 
government by corrupt purchase of votes, is quite true. It has 
not, however, the merit of being original. I remember a page 
in Carlyle’s Frederick the Great where it is vigorously expressed. 
May I take down the volume and read the passage? Ah, here it is. 


Votes, under pain of death official, are necessary. You may buy them 
by money down (which is felony and theft simple against the poor Nation) : 
or by preferments and appointments of the unmeritorious man—which is 
felony double-distilled (far deadlier, though more refined), and theft most 
compound: theft, not of the poor Nation’s money, but of its soul and 
body so far, and of all its moneys and temporal and spiritual interests 
whatsoever ; theft, you may say, of collops cut from its side, and poison 
put into its heart, poor Nation! Or, again, you may buy, not of the Third 
Estate in such ways, but of the Fourth, or of the Fourth and Third 
together, in other still more felonious and deadly, though refined ways, by 
doing claptraps—namely, letting off Parliamentary blue-lights, to awaken 
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the Sleeping Swineries, and charm them into diapason for you—what a 
music! Or, without claptrap or previous felony of your own, you may 
feloniously, in the pinch of things, make truce with the evident Demagogos, 
and Son of Nox and of Perdition, who has got ‘within those walls’ of 
yours, and is grown important to you by the Awakened Swineries, risen into 
alt, that follow him. Him you may, in your dire hunger of votes, consent 
to comply with ; his Anarchies you will pass for him into ‘ Laws,’ as you 
are pleased to term them; instead of pointing to the whipping-post, and 
to his wicked long ears, which are so fit to be nailed there, and of sternly 
recommending silence, which were the salutary thing. Buying may be done 
in great variety of ways. The question, How you buy? is not, on the moral 
side, an important one. 


TEMPERLEY. That is very true : ‘ The question How you buy? 
is not, on the moral side, an important one.’ 

GRIMSTON. True, in a measure. But is not the professional 
politician who breaks up the integrity of the Empire and over- 
turns the time-honoured constitution of the country, who sells the 
loyal people of Ulster, our staunch friends, into slavery to their 
hereditary enemies and our avowed foes, in order to purchase a 
spell of office—is not such a man more flagitious than a needy 
costermonger who vends a useless vote for a most useful 
sovereign ? 

TEMPERLEY. Need is relative, after all. And you must know, 
as well as I do, how badly some members of the present Govern- 
ment want the emoluments of office. 

GrimsTon. Their bribe of 4001. a year to the members of the 
House of Commons is a sufficient token of that. And these men, 
steeped in corruption, pose as apostles of electoral purity ! 

Luxmore. I came the other day, in reading again Winston 
Churchill’s Life of his father, upon a dictum of Labouchere’s : 
‘Parties just now do not hang together by principles, they are 
gangs greedy of office.’ 

TEMPERLEY. And I remember one of Chamberlain’s, though I 
do not know where to put my hand upon it: ‘The party tie is 
the strongest thing in the world; stronger than patriotism or 
self-interest.’ 

Grimston. Labouchere and Chamberlain—shrewd men both 
of them—are right. I wonder whether the Liberal politicians 
who have engineered this Home Rule job have ever seriously 
reflected that their measure must mean, in the long run, as 
Matthew Arnold put it, ‘confusion and misery for Ireland and 
danger to us.’ I doubt it. They treat politics as a game to be 
played for place and power and pelf. They never look beyond 
Parliamentary majorities. Well, the Irish vote has kept Mr. 
Asquith and his friends in office for a long time; and now the 
price for it has to be paid—not by them however : no; but by the 
Empire with whose most vital interests they have gambled. 
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TEMPERLEY. Which is the way of politicians generally. But 
what is the outlook for this Irish Difficulty? One asks the 
question, but one hardly expects an answer. ‘Il n’y a que 
l’imprévu qui arrive.’ 

Luxmore. L’imprévu, the unforeseen ; yes, no doubt : 

Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus, 
Ridetque si mortalis ultra 
Fas trepidat.* 


Or take Milton’s more majestic strain when he speaks of 


things which the Invisible King, 
Only omniscient, has suppressed in night. 


But if we cannot predict the future, we may, at all events, 
reasonably conjecture about it from the trend of things. And 
there is truth in the doctrine that history is philosophy teaching 
by experience. 

GRimsToNn. Well, do you think, Luxmore, that this accursed 
dismemberment Bill will become law? 

Luxmore. Yes, I do, and for tworeasons. The first is that it 
appeals for its sanction to a principle now popularly recognised 
in this country—and indeed pretty well all the world over—as 
a first, perhaps the first, principle in politics : the principle that 
everything in the public order should be determined by numerical 
majorities. It isa false principle. But it is in possession. 

GRIMSTON. It is indubitably in possession of the public mind. 

Luxor. It is, as indubitably, false, however you test it. If 
there is one lesson written more clearly than another upon the 
annals of the world, it is that popular majorities are almost always 
wrong. How could you expect anything else, if you consider the 
elements of which the majority is made up, and the fact that it is 
swayed not by reason but by passion? The notion that you will 
discover wisdom, justice, prudence, truth—in short, all the quali- 
ties necessary for the regulation of public as of private life—by 
counting the heads of the inhabitants of a country, is absurd, on 
the face of it. 

TEMPERLEY. Hear a bit of Carlyle’s Shooting Niagara and 
After : 

It is strange how prepossessions and delusions seize upon whole com- 
munities of men; no basis in the notion they have formed, yet everybody 








3 Dryden, in his magnificent paraphrase, which it is always a pleasure to 
quote, gives the following approximate version of Horace’s lines : 


‘But God has, wisely, hid from human sight 
The dark decrees of future fate, 
And sown their seeds in depths of night : 
He laughs at all the giddy turns of state ; 
When mortals search too soon, and fear too late.’ 
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adopting it, everybody finding the whole world agree with him, and accept 
it as an axiom of Euclid; and in the universal repetition and reverbera- 
tion, taking all contradiction of it as an insult and a sign of malicious 
insanity, hardly to be borne with patience. . . . All the world assenting. 
and continually repeating and reverberating, there soon comes that singular 
phenomenon which the Germans call Schwarmerey (enthusiasm is our poor 
Greek equivalent), which simply means Swarmery, or ‘the gathering of 
men in swarms,’ and what prodigies they are in the habit of doing and 
believing when thrown into that miraculous condition. Singular in the 
case of human swarms, with what perfection of unanimity and quasi- 
religious conviction the stupidest absurdities can be received as axioms of 
Euclid, nay, as articles of faith, which you are not only to believe, unless 
malignantly insane, but are, if you have any honour or morality, to push 
into practice and without delay, see done, if your soul would live! Divine 
commandment to vote (Manhood Suffrage—Horsehood, Doghood, ditto not 
yet treated of), universal ‘glorious Liberty’ (to sons of the Devil in 
overpowering majority, as would appear); count of Heads the God- 
appointed way in this Universe, all other ways Devil-appointed ; in one 
brief word, which includes whatever of palpable incredibility and delirious 
absurdity, universally believed, can be uttered or imagined on these points, 
‘the equality of men,’ any man equal to another; Quashee Nigger to 
Socrates or Shakespeare; Judas Iscariot to Jesus Christ; Bedlam and 
Gehenna equal to the New Jerusalem, shall we say? If these things are 
taken up, not only as axioms of Euclid, but as articles of religion, burning 
to be put in practice for the salvation of the world, I think you will admit 
that Swarmery plays a considerable part in the heads of poor mankind ; 
and that very considerable results are likely to follow from it, in our 
day. 


Luxmore. Yes; very considerable results are likely to follow, 
one of them touching this Irish Difficulty. Ireland is not a mere 
geographical expression. It was a kingdom; it is still a homo- 
geneous political entity, a commonwealth ; and there can be no 
doubt that if a poll were taken of its inhabitants a large majority 
would be in favour of separation from England, and of Mr. 
Asquith’s Bill as a long step towards that consummation. Well, 
the principle ‘Count of Heads the God-appointed way in this 
universe,’ as Carlyle puts it, is admitted ; it dominates the public 
mind, and principles are stronger than the players of the party 
game who gamble with them. Stronger? Yes; a principle is 
the strongest thing in the world, even if it is a false principle, 
like this of government by ‘ count of Heads.’ 

TEMPERLEY. Of course it is a false principle. It means that 
quantity should count for everything. But quantity should not 
so count. Quality should count too, and for much more. 

GRimsTon. That seems to me beyond question. But in the 
existing order of things birth, property, occupation, capacity, go 
for nothing. Great and small, ignorant and learned, the judge 
and the burglar, the soldier and the hooligan, are of the same 
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political value. Each is a unit equipped with a vote, and where 
you find a majority, you find right—that is the accepted doctrine. 

TEMPERLEY. Is it possible to imagine a more unfit means of 
settling this Irish Difficulty than a General Election or a Referen- 
dum—an appeal to the class of manual labourers which, by weight 
of mere numbers, has virtually disfranchised every other class? 
It is an appeal to ‘the yea or no of general ignorance.’ 

LuxMoRE. That is so. And this is called ‘ representative 
government’! The true idea of representative government is that 
it shall make available for the needs of the State all the elements, 
in due proportion, according to their value, of which the State is 
composed. But the existing system puts undue power, puts, in 
fact, vastly preponderating power, into the hands of the class 
least fitted to exercise it. ‘ Mehrheit is der Unsinn,’ Schiller 
truly says : which we may paraphrase, ‘ A majority composed of 
the ignorant and foolish can yield only ignorance and folly.’ 

TEMPERLEY. I remember an admirable saying of Burke :‘I see 
as little of policy or utility as there is of right in laying down a 
principle that a majority of men, told by the head, is to be 
considered as the people, and that, as such, their will is to be 
the law. There is, in nature and reason, a principle which, for 
their own benefit, postpones not the interest but the judgment 
of those who are numero plures to those who are virtute et honore 
majores.’ 

GRIMSTON. By the way, I suppose that people generally don’t 
recognise how new a thing in the world this worship of 
majorities is. 

LuxmorE. What truth of a philosophical nature do people 
generally recognise? Of course this majority-mongering is 
Jacobinism, and the Jacobins got it from their master Rousseau, 
a sentimentalist whose confident dogmatism was equalled only by 
his crass ignorance. He prated volubly of Greece and Rome, but 
knew nothing truly about their institutions or their history.. His 
abstractions, presented with absurd grandiloquence and received 
with superstitious veneration, became the political Gospel of the 
Jacobins which the French Revolution spread throughout Europe, 
and which, at length, invaded this country. It is a false Gospel— 
‘aliud Evangelium quod non est aliud.’ 

TEMPERLEY. Unquestionably Rousseau’s initial error was his 
conception of man which is the unit of his speculations : an unreal, 
an unrelated man, belonging to no age, no country, no race: a 
man who never has existed and never will exist. And concerning 
this man’s rights and duties he reasoned, or rather sentimentalised , 
4 priori, drawing conclusions which, as I remember Renan re- 
marked, would be applicable only to a society where everyone 
should begin life as a foundling and end it as a bachelor. 
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Luxmorz. Yes; 1 suppose you may call that his initial error. 
And of course the true unit of the social order is not the individual, 
as he supposed, but the family. Man is born under the law 
of solidarity. Civil society is to him what the soil is to the plant. 
The Jacobin doctrine dissolves a nation into a chaos of individuals, 
in theory free, sovereign and equal, which, of course, in fact they 
are not, and finds, as Grimston has just remarked, in their 
decisions—that is, in the decisions of a majority, real or spurious— 
the criterion of right and wrong. Hence the maxims ‘ Ce que le 
peuple veut est juste’: ‘Il vous est défendu d’aller contre 
l’opinion dominante ’ : ‘ Quand la loi parle, la conscience doit se 
taire.’ Its only test of justice and injustice is a sum in addition. 

TEMPERLEY. Another curious superstition of the present day 
is a belief in the omnipotence of legislation. People seem to think 
that human society is something which can be created, or re- 
created, according to the will, or rather whim, of the multitude, 
operating through Acts of Parliament and the like. The great 
truth is ignored, or disbelieved, that society is organic, the product 
of long centuries of evolution and heredity, the outcome of the 
past. 


GRIMSTON. We are digressing a bit, are we not, from our 
subject, the Irish Difficulty? Luxmore thinks that the difficulty 
will be solved, or rather met, for no true solution lies that way, 


by, in effect, granting the Nationalist demand—the so-called 
Home Rule, which is really a step, and a long one, to separation. 
All I can say is that, personally, I shall do all I can to oppose it, 
not holding my property or my life dear in such a cause. I admit 
—is there anyone who can deny, or, now that Froude has gone, 
will justify?—our misrule of Ireland in the past. I think the 
best reparation we can make for that misrule is to rule her justly, 
firmly, and beneficently in the present. I believe that to abandon 
this task because the Nationalist vote, which has kept Mr. Asquith 
in office for so long, has now to be paid for, would bring upon us 
a load of infamy. I believe that it is our duty, at all costs, to 
oppose the dismemberment of the Empire ; to resist, if need be 
unto blood, the establishment on our flank of a hostile Government 
animated by hatred of England. 

Luxmorg. Well, I have given one reason why I think the 
demand for Home Rule will prevail. But I have yet another. 
I believe in a supreme law of right ruling throughout the universe 
by its mandates and by its penalties—a law not fenced about by 
penalties is no law at all. I believe that this law is the eternal 
rule of collective as of individual life—the great good of men, and 
of nations of men, to obey it : their supreme evil to disobey. That 
is the fundamental article of my creed. I doubt if it is very 
widely held, at all events with real assent, at the present day. 

Vou. LXXV—No. 446 ; 3B 
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TEMPERLEY. I take that to be the primary position of Kant’s 
moral philosophy: the eternal distinction between right and 
wrong, and the unqualified obligation, under penalties, to follow 
right laid upon us by the law within, written on the fleshly tables 
of the heart. 

Luxmore. Yes; that is Kant’s Categorical Imperative: the 
universal sovereignty of the moral law, valid for all rational beings, 
in all worlds, as well as for men, because, as he explains, the 
obligation is not in the nature of man but a priori in the pure con- 
ception of the Reason. This holds of all ethical ideas properly so 
called : of all those ‘moral laws of nature and of nations’ as 
Shakespeare terms them. It is no new doctrine : it is the teach- 
ing of the great Christian philosophers, such as Aquinas and 
Suarez; it is the teaching of the great moralists of Greece and 
Rome ; it is the corner-stone of the religion of the Buddha; it 
is emphatically insisted upon by Islam. 

TEMPERLEY. I suppose you are right in saying that this con- 
ception is not now very widely held ; it appears to be largely super- 
seded, at the present day, by a teaching which makes virtue and 
vice, justice and injustice, good and evil, the products of cunning 
calculation, derived from the accumulated reckonings of human 
interests, and impressed by fear, sympathy, or some other passion 
on the human mind : a teaching which strikes at the root of the 
moral law by depriving it of its essential characteristic, the Cate- 
gorical Imperative, and reduces it to a mere counsel. 

Luxmore. Well, thinking thus of the law of right, and holding 
most firmly that penalty awaits nations, like individual men, who 
transgress it—what must I say to myself when I look at Ireland? 
For seven centuries England was the brutal oppressor of that 
Niobe of the nations. For seven centuries the penal debt incurred 
by such oppression has been accumulating—-and accumulating at 
compound interest. And now, I cannot help fearing, the hour 

has struck when that debt has to be discharged to the uttermost 
farthing, even—it may be—at the cost of England’s greatness 
and glory. I cannot doubt that so-called Home Rule means the 
dismemberment of the British Empire, and the fall of our country 
for a time, perhaps for ever, from her high estate. It is a 
catastrophe terrible to think of, but it would be just. ‘Denn alles 
Ausgang ist ein Gottes Urtheil.’ 
TEMPERLEY. Yes; if we believe that justice rules in the world 
—and not to believe it seems to me the worst kind of Atheism— 
‘ this dictum of Schiller’s is true : ‘ The eventual result ’—for that 
is what ‘ Ausgang ’ means—‘ is a Divine judgment.’ And surely 
a nation is not a mere chaos of individuals, but an ethical 
entity, and as truly under the moral law as each of the individuals 
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composing it. I agree with you—I find this fact written legibly 
on all history—that there is a Nemesis for the crimes of peoples. 
LuxmorE. Nemesis. Yes; that is a fact—perhaps the greatest 


fact—of history. 
Stern and imperious Nemesis, 


Daughter of Justice, most severe, 
Thou art the world’s great arbitress, 
And Queen of causes reigning here. 


W. S. Litty. 
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THE NATURE AND CONDITIONS OF 
‘PEACE 


Nor for the first time have the thoughts and the hopes of men 
been turned in our own day towards the ideal of universal or 
perpetual peace, and towards the possibility of the elimination 
of wars from among the troubles that beset mankind. For many 
generations thinkers have devised schemes intended to compass 
this object; and statesmen have made occasional hesitating 
attempts to give reality to such portions of them as seemed 
practicable. A masterly survey of these suggestions and experi- 
ments was made so long ago as 1874 in an academical address 
by the present Master of Peterhouse,’ and a less comprehensive 
historical sketch of the same kind was published in 1882 by the 
German jurist Franz von Holtzendorff.? More recently the same 
ground has been covered, with an eye to what has been accom- 
plished in practice, rather than to theoretical possibilities, by 
some of the contributors to the last volume of the Cambridge 
History, more particularly by Sir Frederick Pollock. 

Of late years a change has come over the spirit in which the 
subject is approached. For, whereas the men of the generation 
to which belong the three writers just named have usually 
thought of peace as a pattern set up in the intellectual world, 
as a condition of that ‘ Kingdom of Heaven’ which represents 
the final goal of human perfection, never attainable yet ever to 
be approached, the new thought of the present day seems to be 
that this ideal may even now be reached, if only the right way 
be followed. 

The large currents of public sentiment and public opinion 
are impulsive, instinctive and emotional rather than rational ; 
they resemble the lower courses of the great rivers, which some- 
times turn back upon themselves and press with immense energy 
in a direction opposite to that which leads towards their ultimate 
destination. The engineers who have charge of such a river 


» “The Peace of Europe,’ by A. W. Ward (Hssays and Addresses by Pro- 
fessors and Lecturers at the Owens College, London, 1874). 

? Die Idee des ewigen Vélkerfriedens, von Frank von Holtzendorff. Berlin, 
1882. 
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attempt to straighten and simplify its course by here and there 
cutting across the neck which separates the beginning and end 
of a great loop and thus maintaining the trend of the stream in 
one constant direction. Their effort is to systematise its flow 
and so to render it more useful. The function of the critic in 
relation to public thought and feeling should perhaps resemble 
that of the river engineer. A systematic survey of a subject 
should enable him to trace the general line which must be 
followed by thought consistent with itself, and in this way to 
ascertain where the rush of thought is following a direction 
which leads away from the ultimate goal, possibly sometimes 
to detect the nature of the obstacle, spiritual or intellectual, 
which is causing the diversion of the current. The principal 
instruments of the intellectual surveyor are the definition of the 
words employed and the demonstration by argument and evidence 
of the propositions advanced. Sometimes no greater service 
can be rendered to truth than to point out that a statement 
which men readily believe because it accords with their wishes 
rests neither upon evidence nor upon logical argument. 

The attempt will here be made to seek the guidance which 
may be expected from method and system in regard to a subject 
of the greatest importance to mankind, and to put in order 
thoughts which are not new but which, in the luxuriance 
of disorder, may become fertile of error. I shall attempt in the 
first place to recall in outline the natural history of peace. The 
structure of thought thus obtained will then be briefly compared 
with the actual experience of mankind, which may be gathered 
from a general glance at the record of history in regard to peace 
and war. The third branch of the inquiry will be the com- 
parison between the order of thought ascertained from the theory 
and from history with the thought put forward by those who 
propose that men should change their way of regarding the 
subject. In conclusion, some of the proposed alternatives for 
war may be briefly examined. 


I 


The beginning of the subject is the natural history of peace, 
which will be found to be identical with the natural history of 
war. The word ‘ peace’ has at least three meanings. It describes, 
first, a state of the human spirit. The harmony of the soul for 
which all men long, and of which the ecstatic sense is an accom- 
paniment of the religious life, receives its name by way of 
metaphor; and from the many metaphorical uses of the word 
comes a great part of its attraction. With none of these has 
the present inquiry any concern, though perhaps the associations 
which they lend to the term contribute not a little towards gain- 
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ing disciples for the spread of the doctrine that universal peace 
is at hand. The word ‘ peace’ describes, secondly, the condition 
of orderly life produced by the State for its citizens ; and, thirdly, 
a special relation between two or more States. We are concerned 
with the second and the third of these meanings, between which, 
however, we must distinguish. 

Peace in the sense of the second definition being a product 
of the State, and in that of the third being a relation between 
States, it is desirable to define the word ‘ State.’ By a State we 
mean a community of men so organised as to be directed by 
a single government, and to have such unity as is implied by 
that direction. It is unnecessary to describe the State at length, 
but it may be convenient here to say that I accept the Hellenic 
account of its mission, that its purpose is in its genesis to provide 
the necessary conditions of life, and in its maturity to render 
possible a good life. Its function is to secure the freedom to 
work and to rest, which is the basis of civilisation; and this 
function it performs by the maintenance of order and by the 
administration of justice. To these ends it exercises supreme 
authority over its citizens, and over all associations of citizens ; 
and it asserts that authority whenever necessary by the use of 
force. 

The condition of peace within the community is the result of 
the action of the State in enforcing a law by which the relations 
between its members are determined ; and a modern State pro- 
hibits or confines to special and exceptional cases the right and the 
power of individuals or of associations within it to assert their will 
by force. The result of the law and order thus asserted by the 
State is, in theory, though no doubt it is not in practice always 
fully realised, to create for the citizens the opportunity for that 
good life which consists in the power to develop and to exercise 
their best faculties. This condition of peace is normal within 
the State; being interrupted only by attempts to destroy the 
State from within, to which are applied the name of Civil 
War. 

Even during the existence of foreign war, of conflict between 
the State and another State, the peaceful relation between the 
citizens of the State remains. The State is the basis of all the 
social and spiritual activities that make life worth living, the 
condition of the possibility of men’s devotion to the best work 
of which they are capable and of the possibility of a good use 
of leisure. 

The State regards itself as autonomous and self-sufficient ; 
and these qualities are its peculiar characteristics, not possessed 
either by the individual or by any association of individuals within 
it. 
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Peace in the sense of the third definition requires the existence 
of two or more States in contact with one another. A single 
State in isolation cannot, of course, be at war; but it would be 
a misapplication of language to describe it as being at peace, 
except in the sense of internal or domestic peace, nor can the 
condition of peace be correctly said to exist between two States 
that are not in relation with one another. At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, for example, there was a State of 
Great Britain and there was a State of Japan, but they were 
for practical purposes as remote from one another as though 
they were had been on different planets; they were not in rela- 
tion with one another; they were therefore neither at war nor 
at peace. But, if two States exist side by side as neighbours, 
there is necessarily intercourse between them ; and in that inter- 
course there are always possibilities of conflict. The relation 
between them is continuous and may take the shape either of 
peace or of war. Two autonomies, two independent bodies, 
placed side by side cannot be thought of as in necessary accord. 
Their faculty of self-determination or independence implies that 
they may at any time, in regard to any dealings between them, 
have different thoughts and different wills, and their co-existence 
involves the possibility of discord which, in the absence of an 
authority over both, may at any time be resolved by force. We 
cannot think of the State except as sovereign, autonomous, or 
independent ; and we cannot think of two co-existent States in 
relation with one another without admitting that their relation 
involves equally the possibility of agreement and of disagreement ; 
nor can we think of necessary agreement between them except 
as imposed upon both of them by some external authority; in 
other words, except as the result of the merging of their separate 
autonomies into a single sovereignty supreme over both. 

In the Platonic account of the State the moment the aim of 
the community is directed to something more than mere physical 
existence the immediate result is an expansion, of which the 
consequence is thought of as war. 


‘I dare say,’ says Socrates, ‘that even the land which was intended 
to support the first population will now be insufficient and too small?’ 

* Yes,’ said Glaucon. 

‘Then if we are to find enough for pasturage and plough-land we must 
take a slice from our neighbours’ territory, and they will want to do the 
same with ours if they also overpass the bounds of necessity and plunge 
into reckless pursuit of wealth?’ 

‘Yes, that must happen, Socrates,’ he said. 

‘Then shall we go to war at that point, Glaucon, or what will happen?’ 

‘We shall go to war.’* 

IO RS LIL BLO me ame er ee 


° The Republic of Plato, translated into English by A. D. Lindsay, p. 60. 
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It will be observed that this account of the origin of war 
accords with the modern conception by which expansion, taking 
place within the State, leads to aggression and consequent con- 
flict. This expansion and consequent collision with another 
State is, in the Platonic conception, the foundation of the 
whole constitution. Here it is that Plato finds the origin 
of Government. His guardians are at once the rulers and the 
army ; the citizens are the soldiers. Thus to the Greek mind 
the origin of the conception of duty was in the obligation of 
fighting in the service of the State, and it seems probable that 
even in the modern world the conception of the duty of the citizen 
has had a similar origin. Socrates had faced the enemy before he 
drank the hemlock. 

The relation between two States must be distinguished from 
the relations between their subjects or citizens. The State to 
which a man belongs is the source and support of all his rights 
and to it he looks for their maintenance. But the State exercises 
direct authority only within its own borders, and when the citizen 
travels outside the territory of his own State he may find himself 
without rights and without protection. This difficulty is overcome 
by agreement between the different States, which undertake each 
to treat the other’s subjects as though they were its own, and to 
give them the benefit of the protection of its own laws and its own 
authority. The difference of laws and of customs is apt to lead 
to disputes which are usuallv settled by negotiations between the 
Governments representing the two States. Thus the security of 
the citizen of one State within the borders of another is produced 
by the action of his own State, in making an agreement with the 
foreign State, and such agreements are so universal that the 
subject of one State may travel or may reside in the territories 
of another and enioy there all, or almost all, the benefits which 
he would have if he were a subject of the foreign State. The 
universality and the convenience of these arrangements are so 
great as to obscure in men’s everyday consciousness the fact that 
these facilities of travel and residence are the result of the activity 
of their own State and of its agreements with the other. There ~ 
are at any given time many points of contact between two States, 
every one of which is a possible occasion either of agreement or 
of dispute. The more civilised two neighbouring States become 
and the greater the intercourse between them, the more varied 
and frequent will be the opportunities of disagreement and of 
dispute. Accordingly all States, in proportion to the closeness 
of their relations with their neighbours, devise an elaborate 
machinery for communication with one another, and for negotia- 
tion on matters of possible disagreement. Every State main- 
tains in every other State a number of agents, diplomatic or con- 
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sular, for the purpose of regulating the intercourse between their 
citizens, and in every case where a difficulty arises the matter is 
referred to the two Governments. When the Governments take 
opposite views an attempt is made to reach a settlement either 
by compromise, by the mediation of a third Government, or by 
reference to some arbiter. But when the disagreement becomes a 
dispute, when it turns upon some matter of great interest, and 
especially some right or claim in which men’s feelings are con- 
cerned, the disagreement may become a quarrel. The Govern- 
ments may become estranged from one another ; one side or the 
other may attempt to assert its views by violence; and the two 
Governments may find themselves at war. Disagreement between 
States evidently varies in intensity, from the friction caused by 
trifling misunderstandings, to the great explosions of passion and 
of violence which usually precede and accompany the conflict of 
arms. 

What then is the criterion by which to distinguish between 
disputes that can be amicably settled and those which from their 
nature must, by logical necessity, lead to war? The criterion 
may be deduced from the nature of the State, which can on 
principle agree to anything except its own destruction. No State 
can voluntarily abandon its existence or its essential nature, which 
in the last resort will be found in its autonomy, independence, or 
sovereignty ; nor will a State, as a rule, except under compulsion, 
part with territory or with anything felt to be necessary to its 
well-being. Clearly in no case can it consent to its own annihila- 
tion. Accordingly it is commonly, and probably rightly, held that 
a State cannot bind itself to submit to arbitration in a dispute 
which turns upon an interest or a right vital to it. In other words, 
. since the normal business of a Government is to secure to its 
subjects that freedom to work and to enjoy leisure which con- 
stitutes domestic peace, it cannot conceivably, for the sake of 
peace in its relations with another State, sacrifice the power of 
performing that normal function. Two principles result from this 
train of thought: first, that so long as there is a plurality of 
sovereign or independent States the intercourse between them 
may take the form of disputes ; and, secondly, that when a dispute 
turns upon a matter held to be vital, when some purpose of one 
State necessary to its welfare is inconsistent with some necessary 
condition of the existence of another, the conflict of purposes 
must lead to war. 

Let us now examine the way in which, when war has broken 
out, peace is restored. The act of war is a measuring of forces 
by collision with one another ; it is a process in which the forces 
are consumed, and the States engaged in it endeavour while it 
continues to replenish or replace them. This process of measur- 
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ing by conflict and consumption continues until a palpable result 
is manifest. Either the forces will reveal themselves as equal, 
or those of one side will preponderate over those of the other. 
So soon as one or other of these results has been attained and it 
is clear that the continuation of the process will not be likely to 
modify the result, the two Governments will come to an agree- 
ment and peace will be made. If the measurement has revealed 
equality or equilibrium of forces the conditions of peace will cor- 
respond in general to the status quo; if the measurement has 
disclosed a decided preponderance of the forces of one side, the 
other side will make concessions, of which the extent will depend 
partly on the amount of the excess of force at the disposal of the 
victor. Once, however, the balance has been upset without the 
probability of its restoration, it is impossible beforehand to deter- 
mine what degree of concession may be necessary. In the 
extreme case the victor may absorb the beaten State; as a rule 
he will be satisfied with something less, with a province, with 
an indemnity, or even with an acknowledgment of the disputed 
right or claim. But there can be no guarantee that, once the 
balance has been upset, the victor’s demands may not far exceed 
what would have satisfied him before the war began. Until war 
has actually broken out, peace may usually be had by some specific 
concession, as indeed it can always be had upon terms; but the 
terms demanded are liable to increase with victory. 

This is in outline the logical analysis of peace and of war. 
It receives, however, a modification in practice. Not all dis- 
putes which should logically lead to war do so in reality, for 
there is always carried on even during peace a comparison of 
forces consisting, not in measurement by collision, use, and 
consumption, but in an estimation attempted by Governments 
and by public opinion. This speculative measurement or esti- 
mation influences the decisions of Governments, which avoid 
disputes when they perceive, or imagine they perceive, that 
the comparison of forces is to their own disadvantage. By a 
speculative estimate of forces policies are constantly determined ; 
so that the framing of policy is usually affected by a considera- 
tion of forces not actually employed. This is the influence of 
strategy upon policy during peace; neglect of and mistakes in 
this function of speculative estimation or comparison of forces 
are common causes of errors of policy during peace and of 
disasters during war. It is this speculative comparison of forces 
that sometimes prevents a war which, strictly speaking, would 
be a logical necessity. A weak State, fully aware of the im- 
possibility of resisting a great State, will sometimes submit to 
conditions which seem to imply its destruction; in the im- 
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possibility of successful resistance men acquiesce in what they 
see to be inevitable. They hope for some unforeseen issue from 
misfortune. The two kinds of conditions of peace which result 
from the actual measuring of forces in war—namely, where, the 
balance having been upset, the stronger side dictates terms, 
and where, an equilibrium being revealed, peace results from 
compromise—have their parallel in the settlements made between 
States without recourse to war. An estimated equality of forces 
leads to compromise, and an estimated inequality to concession. 


II 


From this sketch of the natural history of peace we may 
pass to the retrospect of experience. The beginning of European 
history reveals in the neighbourhood of the Aigean a number 
of small States in close relation with one another, sometimes 
at peace and sometimes at war. During the central period of 
Greek history the attempt was made to maintain equilibrium 
by the association of States into groups; but at length the 
rivalry of the groups enabled one State to upset the balance 
and to absorb the rest, so that what may be called -the first 
chapter of ancient history ends with the Empire of Alexander, 
which, while it lasts, extends over a large area the peace pro- 
vided by a single State. But this empire includes too many 
types of a nature too diverse for coherence; the reign of peace 
is brief, and the single State falls asunder. The process is 
then repeated on a grander scale until the universal Empire 
of Rome becomes a synonym for the peace of the world. Thus 
ancient history is a movement towards one of the two kinds of 
conditions of peace, that produced by preponderance and by the 
consequent absorption of the plurality of States into a single one. 

_ The single State, however, could not permanently fulfil its 
purpose; it gave peace at the expense of growth, of originality, 
of spontaneity, of vitality. Freedom became uniformity. Mean- 
time there was growth and life outside the area of the one 
great State; and there began a process of ‘ penetration,’ at 
first peaceful, but in due time warlike, ending in the disrup- 
tion of the single State and the substitution for it of a multitude 
of new communities. With the disappearance of the single 
empire the peace which it represented vanished; though, when 
the new set of nations had at length begun to take shape, they 
were influenced by the memory of the one State which had 
so long meant peace and law. There were efforts for the re- 
storation of the old unity, efforts represented by the medieval 
Empire, and attempts to establish a universal arbiter, the 
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Papacy. But these did not prevent the rise and growth of a 
series of independent States or sovereignties. 

In modern times the process of war and the conditions of 
peace are usually of the second order, that of which the marks 
are equilibrium and compromise. The escape from war is con- 
stantly effected by a mutual recognition of independence, the normal 
basis of settlement being the conception of a balance of power. 
This is the significance of the great pacifications, the Peace of 
Westphalia, the Peace of Utrecht, the Peace of Paris. In each 
case an equilibrium had been sought from an association of States 
into groups; when the measuring of the forces in the field 
had been accomplished the conditions of peace were settled 
by conference between the groups. During this epoch began 
the change in the nature of States which constituted the 
Revolution. The English Revolution, as Bernhardi has 
pointed out,‘ first identified the State with the whole people, 
and set up the welfare of the community as the object of 
government. The French Revolution carried still further the 
process of the nationalisation of the State. To the dictum of 
the Grand Monarque, L’état c’est moi, the French people re- 
torted L’ état c’est nous! and, when the national State found 
its existence endangered, the Republic required every citizen 
to fight for it, requisitioning without limit both men’s persons - 
and their property. 

The nationalisation of the State, and consequently of the army 
and the navy, carried out in every European State except the 
British, has had a transforming effect upon policy, upon war, and 
upon peace. It has made wars less frequent but more intense. The 
danger to any given State caused by the possibility of conflict 
with a nation in arms has compelled every Government on the 
Continent to organise its population for war. In this way the 
forces which could be called into play in a European conflict have 
been enormously increased, and the dangers to any State that 
might be overpowered have been proportionately augmented. It 
follows that the function of correctly estimating during peace the 
forces which might be employed in war becomes more important 
than ever for the statesman. For conflicts of policy tend more 
and more to be settled without war by the easier process of fore- 
casting the probable issue of the struggle which persistence in a 
given purpose opposed to that of a rival might involve. The 
hesitation to make the prodigious effort of a war and to face its 
almost unlimited risks renders all Governments willing to accept 
modes of settlement other than war in cases of dispute not felt 
to be vital. Negotiation, compromise, and concession are con- 


* Geschichte Russlands und der Europdischen Politik, ii. T7. 
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tinuous, and arbitration is frequent, while war is reserved for the 
supreme moment of conflict upon matters of national existence, 
and when it cannot be avoided is waged with an energy 
unparalleled in previous experience. 

Another consequence of the development of national organisa- 
tion is a strengthening of the impulse of States to combine their 
policies and their forces ; there is a revival of the attempt to secure 
that equilibrium or balance of power which has been shown to 
be one of the two possible conditions of peace. At the present 
moment the magnitude of the forces available, as well as of the 
risks which would be incurred, in a European war makes that 
event improbable except in case of a vital opposition of policies 
threatening the existence of some Great Power, or group of 
Powers, and of an estimate of forces before trial promising a 
decided preponderance to one side or the other. Should these 
conditions co-exist, the weaker side would be tempted to conces- 
sion after concession as preferable to the supreme risk and the 
supreme effort of a struggle for the mastery, which, if it were 
undertaken, might end in a transformation of the map of Europe 
and of the world. 

The future of the existing system of States, a system now 
no longer simply European but world-wide, will be determined 
in one direction or another according as there is or is not main- 
tained an equilibrium, not indeed between single States, but 
between groups of Great Powers. If the equilibrium cannot be 
preserved, the weak States will gravitate towards the stronger 
group, and there will be a repetition of the phenomenon of ancient 
history—the gradual absorption by conquest or federation of the 
multitude of States into unity. In that way a universal or at any 
rate a widely-extended and long-lasting condition of peace may 
be obtained through a series of great wars. On the other hand, 
if it be possible to preserve the balance of power between the 
various groups of States, there may be no occasion for an actual 
trial of strength, and peace may be maintained for an indefinite 
period upon conditions of compromise. 


Til 


War then may be regarded as the form which will be assumed 
by the intercourse between two States, when they find them- 
selves; in regard to a matter of vital moment to each of them, 
in direct contradiction to one another; when the one feels bound 
to do something which must be injurious to the other, and which 
that other is therefore bound te prevent or to resist. If in thus 
looking at war we see it as it really is, our view ought to show 
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also the true character of such contiguous objects as arbitration, 
disarmament, and other possible alternatives for war. 

A large space in the foreground is occupied by the doctrines 
expounded by Mr. Norman Angell in a volume entitled The Great 
Illusion, of which the thesis is repeated but hardly modified in a 
later work entitled The Foundations of International Politics. 
Are these doctrines substantial, or do they merely constitute a 
cloud that obscures the landscape? Mr. Norman Angell at one 
time summed up his conclusions with commendable brevity in a 
letter published by the Daily Mail (June 28th, 1911) : 


My whole point is a very simple one, namely: The all but universally 
accepted axiom of statecraft that great economic and national advantage 
attaches to military victory has been rendered nugatory by the circumstances 
of modern development; that certain economic phenomena peculiar to 
our generation—of which reacting bourses and a synchronised bank rate 
the world over are perhaps the most characteristic—have deprived military 
victory of any advantage which it might once have had; that, could this 
fact be realised generally by European (notably by German) public opinion, 
the motives pushing to aggression would be immensely weakened and the 
risk of war by that much lessened; the moral being, not that self-defence 
is out of date, but that aggression is, and that when aggression ceases 
self-defence will be no longer necessary. 


Here Mr. Angell asserts that it is a current maxim of state- 
craft that ‘ Economi,; and national advantage attaches to military 
victory.’ He then asserts that ‘economic phenomena have 
deprived military victory of any advantage.’ What, according to 
Mr. Angell, is the precise purport of the current maxim? Is it 
that some of the advantages attributed to victory are economic and 
others not economic? In that case economic phenomena might 
render nugatory the economic advantages of victory while leaving 
its other advantages untouched. But Mr. Angell asserts that 
economic phenomena have rendered nugatory any advantage of 
victory. We are therefore bound to interpret him as meaning 
that, in the view accepted as he says by statesmen, victory brings 
economic advantages and no others whatever. In other words, Mr. 
Angell thinks of war merely as a means of acquiring or of retaining 
wealth. Is it possible to see eye to eye with a writer who thus 
expresses the gist of his opinions? 

‘ What,’ asks Mr. Angell in the synopsis to his earlier volume, 
‘are the real motives prompting international rivalry in arma- 
ments?’ This question he answers as follows : 


Each nation pleads that its armaments ave purely for defence, but 
such plea necessarily implies that other nations have some interest in 
attack. What is this interest or supposed interest? The supposed interest 
has its origin in the universally accepted theory that military and political 
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power give a nation commercial and social advantages, that the wealth 
and prosperity of the defenceless nation are at the merey of stronger 
nations, who may be tempted by such defencelessness to commit aggression, 
so that each nation is compelled to protect itself against the possible 
cupidity of its neighbours. The author challenges this universal theory, 
and declares it to be based upon a pure optical illusion. He sets out to 
prove that military and political power give a nation no commercial advan- 
tage; that it is an economic impossibility for one nation to seize or 
destroy the wealth of another, or for one nation to enrich itself by subju- 
gating another. 


He goes on to say: 


The idea that addition of territory adds te a nation’s wealth is an 
optical illusion of like nature, since the wealth of conquered territory 
remains in the hands of the population of such territory. 


The argument of this passage appears to be that the purpose 
of offensive war is to enrich the nation which undertakes it 
and the purpose of defensive war to prevent the impoverishment 
of the nation which resists attack. The author contends that a 
nation can neither be enriched by victory nor impoverished by 
defeat; and that therefore war is useless. He further implies 
that a nation is not benefited by acquiring additional territory 
nor injured by the loss of territory, and therefore that war for 
territorial conquest or for the defence of territory is a useless 
proceeding. He wished us to infer that victory and defeat are 
indifferent, conferring no benefits on the victor and inflicting no 
injuries on the vanquished. Accordingly all the energies devoted 
by a nation to preparations for war, and all the expenditure of 
life and of wealth in carrying on a war, are mere meaningless 
waste of energy, signifying nothing. The whole conception of 
war which has hitherto been shared by all mankind is an ‘ optical 
illusion.’ 

The interesting question is not whether the theory thus 
crudely stated is rational or acceptable, but how, even when 
half concealed by the way in which it is expressed, it can 
have commended itself to the author. The answer will be 
found by an examination of the following passage from his 
second chapter : 


Is it true that wealth and prosperity and well-being depend on the 
political power of nations, or, indeed, that the one has anything whatever 
to do with the other? Is it true that one nation can gain a solid, tangible 
advantage by the conquest of another? Does the political or military 
victory of a nation give any advantage to the individuals of that nation 
which is not still possessed by the individual of the defeated nation? Is 
it possible for one nation to take by force anything in the way of material 
wealth from another? Is it possible for a nation in any real sense to 
‘own’ the territory of another—to own it, that is, in any way which 
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can benefit the individual citizens of the owning country? If England 
could conquer Germany to-morrow, completely conquer her, reduce her 
nationality to so much dust, would the ordinary British subject be the 
better for it? If Germany could conquer England, would any ordinary 
German subject be the better for it? The fact that all these questions 
have to be answered in the negative, and that a negative answer seems 
to outrage commonsense, shows how much our political axioms are in need 
of revision. 

In this passage the first sentence denies that well-being goes 
with the political power of nations—in other words, denies that 
human welfare is dependent upon the existence of the State. 
The second sentence denies that a nation can gain advantage 
by victory in war. These two sentences are explained and 
justified by the third, in which the author asserts that victory 
does not give to the individuals of the successful nation any 
advantage not still possessed by those of the defeated nation. 
The three sentences taken together reveal exactly what is in 
their writer’s mind. He obliterates the distinction between a 
nation and the individuals that compose it. He blots the State 
out of his own mind and wishes to blot it out of the reader’s 
mind. Having got rid of the State he supposes that he has 
got rid of war. Here he is guided by a sound instinct, because 
war is in its essence and nature a forcible conflict between two 
States. His procedure confirms our judgment; without the 
State there is no war and no peace, but merely indiscriminate 
anarchy. 

Without the organisation of force and the discipline that 
accompanies it there is no State, no law, no order. The author 
of The Great Illusion professes to be undermining men’s ideas 
on the subject of war; the real object of his attack is the 
State. A superficial examination of his book might give the 
impression that he is unaware that this is its rea] purport; it 
is therefore desirable to show that his assault on the State is 
intentional and deliberate. In a chapter entitled ‘The State as 
a Person,’ he says : 


Conflict between nations and international pugnacity generally imply 
a conception of a State as a homogeneous whole, having the same sort of 
responsibility that we attach to a person who, hitting us, provokes us to 
hit back. Now only to a very small and rapidly diminishing extent can a 
State be regarded as such a person. 


Discussing the ideals which are commonly associated with the 
existence of the State, he says: 


The real divisions of all these ideals cut right across State divisions, 
disregard them entirely. And yet again it is only the State division 
which military conflict has in view. 
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At the conclusion of his chapter he quotes-from Dr. Baty’s 
International Law, as follows : 


It is impossible to ignore the significance of International Congresses, 
not only of Socialism, but of pacificism, of esperantism, of feminism, of 
every kind of art and science, that so conspicuously set their seal upon 
the holiday season. Nationality as a limiting force is breaking down before 
cosmopolitanism. In directing its forces into an international channel, 
Socialism will have no difficulty whatever. ... We are, therefore, con- 
fronted with a coming condition of affairs, in which the force of nationality 
will be distinctly inferior to the force of class-cohesion, and in which classes 
will be internationally organised so as to wield their force with effect. 


Mr. Angell goes on : 


We have here, at present in merely embryonic form, a group of motives 
otherwise opposed, but meeting and agreeing upon one point: the 
organisation of society on other than territorial and national divisions. 


No observer will fail to recognise the existence of the phenomenon 
described in the passage quoted from Dr. Baty. The point with 
which we are now concerned is that -Mr. Angell’s conception 
of the way in which war is to be eliminated from human life 
is by the abolition of the State and by the substitution for it 
of a rearrangement of society in layers spread over. the terri- 
tories of many States. ‘The layers are to represent classes. and 
class. interests; the conflict between the several classes is in 
the author’s judgment more serious than the possible conflicts 
between States. The new power is to be that of class-cohesion ; 
and the classes will be so organised as- to ‘ wield . their: force 
with effect.’ This is a picture, not of peace universal and per- 
petual, but of social war universal and perpetual. . In his attempt 
to make permanent and universal the peace which consists. in 
the relation between States, Mr. Angell is ready to destroy 
the internal peace which is provided by the State itself. .The 
content ‘of Mr. Angell’s ideal future is a condition in- which 
States and nations will have given’ place- to a universal 
antagonism of classes. His doctrines lead not to concord, co- 
operation, or harmony, but to the abolition of States and of 
those relations between them which constitute both peace and 
war. 

These deductions from Mr. Angell’s account of war are 
accepted and confirmed by him in various passages : 


In a thousand respects association cuts across State boundaries, which 
are purely conventional, and renders the biological division of mankind 
into independent and warring States a scientific ineptitude. (The Great 
Illusion, p. 138.) 

Just as in the material domain the real biological law, which is 
association and co-operation between individuals of the same species in the 
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struggle with their environment, has pushed men in their material 
struggle to conform with that law, so will it do so in the sentimental 
sphere. We shall come to realise that the real psychic and moral divisions 
are not as between nations, but as between opposing conceptions of life. 
(The Great Illusion, p. 139.) 


I am unable to persuade myself that the change from the 
existing state of things to that contemplated by Mr. Angell 
can be brought about without convulsions at least as painiul 
as those of war. A State in isolation might indeed dissolve 
into a chaos of classes, out of which a new cosmos might evolve ; 
but among a number of States in contact with one another, 
the weakening of one State to such an extent as to render 
this kind of dissolution conceivable must make it a prey to 
the expansive energies of the nearest of its neighbours which 
has not yet lost its unity, cohesion, and strength. Instead 
of spontaneous dissolution, the fate of the weakening State would 
be conquest and absorption. 

The analogy between the State and a person is, of course, 
merely metaphorical, The metaphor serves to convey the truth 
that in spite of the multifarious aspects of modern life and the 
great territorial extension of modern nations, each State main- 
tains its unity, which, if it did not exist, would have to be created. 
For only the State can co-ordinate the many organisations and 
activities in which the energy of a modern population finds its 
scope, So great is the freedom conferred by the State organisa- 
tion of society that the average man is hardly conscious of the 
State’s existence; he is not aware of the infinite differences by 
which his life, his habits, his environment, and his thoughts, 
are distinguished from those of his counterpart, the citizen of 
the next country across the frontier or across the sea. Not 
until he changes his residence to another country does the 
Englishman discover how greatly at every point of his spiritual, 
moral, and material existence he is differentiated from the 
Frenchman, the German, or the Italian. Yet to most men the 
sum of those differences constitutes a cherished inheritance. For 
this, among other reasons, nationality and all that belongs to 
it, as well as the State which maintains it, are likely long to 
retain their hold upon mankind, 

That the evolution of society has made the task of the State 
more difficult and more complex than ever, is true enough; and 
Mr. Angell’s observation of this evolution in finance, in trade, 
in the interdependence of nations, and in the relations between 
rich and poor, is not inaccurate. It is the deduction which he 
makes from it which must be rejected. His works are full of 
assertions which are summarised in the statement that ‘ it has 
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become a physical impossibility to benefit by military conquest.’ 
In every case these statements rest upon the same fallacy. It 
is absurd to deny that wealth can be destroyed and territory 
transferred by force. But because conquered territory -is not 
divided between the citizens of the victorious State, Mr. Angell 
supposes that that State can have no benefit from it. He ignores 
the economical and other forms of ruin caused by the destruc- 
tion which takes place in war. It is not necessary to expose 
in detail the erroneous nature of all these negations. The funda- 
mental error arises from the fact that Mr. Angell’s thought 
ranges for the most part only in the material world. When 
he has a glimpse of moral forces dominating the material con- 
ditions of life he decries them as ‘ sentimental,’ as in the passage 
quoted from page 139 of The Great Illusion. But the truth is 
that the spiritual forces are always and everywhere supreme, 
and that there is no ‘ material domain’ which can be parted 
off as a branch of life by itself and treated apart from the 
minds and wills of men. 

It is not true that war is usually waged for sordid ends, nor 
that policy is merely the servant of the pursuit of wealth. It 
would be hard to discover an economical or mere material motive 
underlying the wars of the French Republic and Empire, the 
wars of the revolutionary period of 1848 and of the years imme- 
diately following, the Crimean War, the wars of 1859 and 1866. 

The error which pervades not only Mr. Angell’s work but 
too much of the pacifist literature of the day, is the neglect of 
the purpose and function of the State, and of the truth that the 
political community is the necessary condition of everything that 
makes life worth living. In the State, and in the State alone, 
force and right are identified. Everyone is aware of this when 
he regards the State from within. It is from this identification 
of two principles, of force and right, amalgamated only in this 
case, that the political community derives its character as the 
educator of mankind. But it is doubtful whether the State could 
retain this character if it ceased.to be compelled by the existence 
of rivals, and the possibility of conflict with them, to maintain 
its force as the instrument of its self-defence or self-assertion. 
The purpose of war is resistance to wrong-doing and the assertion 
of right; and the ultimate justification of the existence of the 
State is inseparable from the call which it makes upon its citizens 
to sacrifice themselves as witnesses to the right or righteousness 
which it represents. The conflict of States is a competition 
between ideals, without which the evolution of the race could 
hardly proceed. The experience of the ancient world suggests — 


that the amalgamation of all existing States into one, which is 
8c2 
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the only imaginable mode in which the conception of universal 
peace could be attained, would change into monotony and uni- 
formity the diversity and variety of life, would be accompanied 
by stagnation, and would end in fresh divisions. The conception 
that peace can exist only on the basis of law or right, and that 
right can be established only through contest, has grown un- 
familiar to our countrymen. It was expounded many years ago 
with admirable force and lucidity in Professor Jhering’s essay, 
Der Kampf ums Recht. 


IV 


The question really is whether a dispute as to right and wrong 
between two States can be settled by any other means than a 
trial of strength. The alternative means proposed is arbitration. 
Let us then assume that two great Powers have bound them- 
selves, in case of any dispute whatever between them, without 
reserve and without exception, to submit the question at issue 
to an arbitral tribunal and to accept and abide by the decision 


-of that tribunal. Let us next assume that, this obligation to 


submit to and accept arbitration subsisting, the two States find 
themselves at issue upon a question of right and wrong 
involving consequences vital to each of them. This means 
that the Government and the people of one of the two States 
affirm some principle as to which they believe that, if 
they acquiesced in its denial, their community could no longer 
fulfil the purpose of its existence. In such cases, and 
indeed in all cases of dispute, there is something more than 
the assent by the intelligence to a proposition; the will is in- 
volved; men are determined to maintain their State or their 
national existence. The Government and the people of the 
State under consideration are therefore intellectually and morally 
bound to affirm their proposition, to maintain their will; not to 
do so is, in their judgment and conviction, the annihilation of 
their community. It follows that they cannot fulfil the stipula- 
tion of the treaty; they will either refuse to submit the matter 
to arbitration, or if the decision is adverse, to accept it. _The 
other State may be in precisely the same position. In spite of 
the treaty there will be war which will take the extreme form 
of a struggle for existence. There is in the abstract no escape 
from this analysis, which rests upon the nature of the political 
community. The State is the only known means of giving 
reality to the conception of right. In virtue of that function it 
commands men’s allegiance; if, therefore, it fails in fulfilling 
its mission, the reason for men’s allegiance has disappeared, and 
the dissolution of the State must ensue. The extreme case, 
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which must be assumed for the guidance of our thought, seldom 
occurs, but in examination reveals a clue to all the actual pheno- 
mena. It shows the true significance of victory and of defeat. 
For the victorious nation is strengthened by the consciousness 
that it has affirmed and made real the principle to which it was 
devoted. It has established its case, realised some portion of its 
ideal. It is, accordingly, uplifted and its energy stimulated. 
The defeated nation is correspondingly depressed. The faith of 
the subjects in their State is in the one case increased and in 
the other diminished. 

We should say then that arbitration is admissible between 
States the conditions of whose existence are compatible with one 
another. The negotiation of a treaty of general arbitration 
between two nations is an evidence that the two peoples are 
unconscious of serious rivalry. The acceptance of such a treaty 
may therefore be taken as implying a probability that it will be 
observed unless and until some change of conditions discloses a 
previously unsuspected antagonism of interests, aims, or ideals. 

The disputes which have usually led to wars have, however, 
seldom been of a nature which admitted of their submission to 
arbitration. They have arisen in consequence of changes due 
to the processes of growth and decay, or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say, of unequal growth among the members of 
a system of States. They are almost always questions, not only 
of right or law, but at the same time of power. In 1866 the 
purpose of Prussia was to acquire in Germany a scope greater 
than had been accorded her in the settlement of 1815. No arbitral 
tribunal could have effected a settlement resembling that which 
was obtained as the outcome of the war of 1866. Yet that settle- 
ment is now regarded as satisfactory by most of the populations 
which were concerned, none of whom, except perhaps the inhabi- 
tants of Northern Schleswig, would wish it undone. I fail to 
discover in the case of any of the principal wars of the past 
hundred years what question could, before the war, have been 
referred to an arbitral tribunal, or at what moment in the pro- 
ceedings prior to the war a reference to arbitration could reason- 
ably have been proposed. Moreover, in most of the cases, even 
if a question could have been formulated suitable for submission 
to arbitrators, that step would have been rendered impossible by 
the determination existing on both sides to bring the matter to 
a trial of strength. 

The effect of growth is an expansion and an increase of power. 
It necessarily affects the environment of the growing organism ; 
it interferes with the status quo. Existing rights and interests 
are disturbed by the fact of growth, which is itself a change. 
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The growing community finds itself hedged in by previously 
existing and surviving conditions, and fettered by prescriptive 
rights. There is, therefore, an exertion of force to overcome 
resistance. No process of law or of arbitration can deal with this 
phenomenon, because any tribunal administering a system of right 
or law must base its decision upon the tradition of the past which 
has become unsuited to the new conditions that have arisen. The 
growing State is necessarily expansive or aggressive. Its aggres- 
sion is resisted by its neighbours ; its increasing strength counter- 
balanced by combination between them. This was the meaning 
of the European balance of power which aimed at self-preserva- 
tion by an equilibrium of forces. Growth is a fact that is not 
amenable to codes or systems; the forces which constitute it 
are incalculable and immeasurable. 

English statesmen and English thinkers ought to be the first 
to recognise that this is the case. In a brief span of historical 
time this nation has sent out swarms of its people, who have 
spread themselves over the choicest parts of three continents. Are 
Englishmen to shut their eyes to the force of growth in others or to 
imagine that even their own growth is at an end? Every social 
change carries with it new possibilities of life, sometimes in the 
shape of an increase of population, sometimes in the development 
of higher qualities and higher powers. How was the strength of 
France developed by her Revolution, and how has that of Great 
Britain been increased by the development that has taken place 
during the last two reigns? 

It may be well to take a concrete illustration of the fact that 
vital questions do not admit of submission to any tribunal. Has 
Great Britain a right to the command of the sea? No conceivable 
tribunal could affirm it, for what does that expression mean? It 
is a synonym for decisive naval victory and its consequences. As 
the ability to gain decisive victory at sea is the best defence of 
an island State, so the best instrument of any British policy must 
be a navy capable of such victory. How then can Great Britain 
become a party to an international agreement for the limitation 
of armaments? No rival Power could conceivably consent to an 
agreement such as would leave England supreme, or even superior 
in strength, at sea. Nor will any State consent to such conditions 
as would restrict its own strength, for every State must wish to 
be as strong as possible, or must renounce its purpose of asserting 
in competition the ideals which it represents. 

It will be observed, as a consequence of the view which has 
been set forth of the nature of peace and war, that peace cannot 
rationally be the object of policy. The function of a State or 
nation is to maintain domestic peace by the agency of law, and 
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{n its intercourse with other States or nations to affirm its con- 
ception of a good life, of justice or righteousness. Its great 
aim may be said to be its own efficiency, and if, by the action of 
another State, that is threatened, the danger must be averted. 
When that can be effected peaceably, there is no real opposition 
of purposes ; when it cannot, peace is to be had only by humilia- 
tion. Thus the condition of human life, for the State as for the 
individual, involves the perpetual possibility of a choice between 
the sacrifice of life and the sacrifice of what makes life worth 
living. 
SPENSER WILKINSON. 
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WANTED—AN ANGLO-SAXON POLICY 


I 


Few there are of us who would deny that the present state of 
the British, of the Anglo-Saxon, Empire is unsatisfactory and 
dangerous in the extreme. The unity of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and more—its continued existence in Australia, New Zealand, 
and Africa—depends entirely upon sea-power. And, as Admiral 
Mahan has so truly observed, there is nothing so uncertain and 
unstable as sea-power. But the Anglo-Saxon sea-power and 
unity is now in jeopardy, because one fourth of our race have 
not yet done, and will not yet do, their fair share towards its 
maintenance. 

Roughly speaking, about one half the trade and about one half 
the revenue of the whole Empire belong to the over-sea portions 
thereof, yet the United Kingdom, with only half the revenue, has 
to defend, or attempt to defend, the whole. 

The Dominions have now a white population equal to that 
of Great Britain at the time of the Seven Years’ War, when 
she maintained ‘one hundred and twenty ships of the line in 
commission, manned by seventy thousand seamen trained and 
hardened by five years of constant service afloat, and flushed 
with victory.’ But do the Dominions maintain such a fleet? 
No—nor a tenth part of it. 

Yet the Dominions have far more at stake, and are in far 
greater danger than the United Kingdom. On their ability to 
maintain by force of arms their avowed policy of Asiatic exclusion 
depends their continued existence in the world as a white race, 
while no such danger threatens Great Britain. 

We are five self-governing nations, with Dependencies, 
separated by thousands of miles of ocean from each other’s help, 
united only by a frail tie of kinship and common allegiance 
to the Crown, unable to agree as yet upon any method of political 
union or of common defence, and attempting to hold one fifth 
of the earth’s fairest surface with utterly inadequate forces to 
back our pretensions. Yet we think that all is well. If we 
can manage to hold together for the next fifty years, till the 

1 Admiral Mahan, The Influence of Sea-power upon History 
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Dominions are sufficiently populated, all may then indeed end 
well; but can we do so, threatened as we are by a great and 
rapidly approaching danger, whose magnitude our people only 
so very partially realise? 

We know that the history of mankind is a record of the rise, 
mistakes, decay, and fall of empires and races; and, in our rarer 
moments, we cannot help asking ourselves whether we are not 
in danger of sharing a similar fate? 

It is difficult to realise that the Anglo-Saxon* Empire, 
apparently so broadly based upon the four quarters of the globe, 
can be in any danger of falling, or that the history of bygone 
and fallen races can really have anything to teach us. Yet a 
little reflection shows us that the Anglo-Saxon race is not so 
firmly rooted on the four quarters of the globe as at first sight 
it appears to be. It is indeed firmly rooted in Great Britain 
and North America, but in Australia, New -Zealand, South 
Africa, and the Crown Colonies the case is very different. In 
Australia and New Zealand a small white population is trying 
to hold an enormous part of the world without adequate man- 
power, in the teeth of crowded millions, hundreds of millions, 
of envious Asiatics, and Asiatics who are arming. They may 
fail to hold it. In Africa a small population of whites is trying 
to live amongst and rule an enormous majority of blacks—a 
parlous endeavour which can only succeed if no great attack 
be made on it from the outside, and which may even fail, perhaps, 
from its own inherent black peril. Certainly we have great 
danger of dissolution to face, only to be overcome if we fully 
recognise and prepare to meet it. We know that our fate 
depends upon ourselves. United we stand, divided, as at 
present, we fall, as many a disunited blood-group of peoples 
before us has fallen. Everything depends upon whether we 
can form a real political union in time, or not. 

We are all governed by Democracies, and with Democracies 
everything depends upon what a thing is called, upon a name, 
a phrase, a formula which appeals, or does not appeal, to the 
masses. As an instance of such a formula, take the influential 
socialistic formula, ‘ The nationalisation of all the means of pro- 
duction, exchange, and distribution.’ A policy,* in order to 
appeal permanently to the masses, must be an ideal which they 
can understand and feel, simple, direct, and uncompromising. As 
an instance of such a policy, take the Monroe Doctrine, or the 
White Australia Doctrine. 

If three out of five of our self-governing nations are not to 
run the risk of disappearing off the face of the earth, as so many 


? The term Anglo-Saxon is used because it is established, but Anglo-Celtic 
would be better. 
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others have done, it is high time that we should settle upon and 
enunciate and educate the masses to understand some such simple 
formula for our Anglo-Saxon Union. We require the enuncia- 
tion of a simple, direct, Anglo-Saxon policy, understandable by 
all, around which, and in defence of which, to form the necessary 
Federation of the free Anglo-Saxon peoples. 

Before proceeding further, it may be advisable to state at 
once that in considering the question of Asiatic exclusion from 
the white lands of the Pacific, it is done in no spirit of hostility 
to or unappreciation of our gallant allies the Japanese. On the 
contrary. For the Japanese, for their intense and burning 
patriotism, for their mental capacity, their culture, their noble 
Bushido, their gallantry, loyalty, and self-devotion, their political 
forethought, and careful, thorough, warlike preparation, all of 
us, the writer included, feel the greatest admiration. In all 
these matters we have much to learn from them. With such 
a nation we would fain remain on the most friendly terms for 
ever, if it is possible. If it is possible while upholding our race- 
preserving policy of Asiatic exclusion from the white lands of 
the Pacific. Would that racial amalgamation were economically 
possible; but, unfortunately, it is not, because their working 
classes can underlive, underwork, undersell, and eventually drive 
out of common territory our working classes.* It is purely and 
simply a matter of racial self-preservation on our part. And we, 
no less than the Japanese, are bound to consider it. Let us 
consider it in all amity. 

II 


HISTORICAL 


The wonderful archaeological discoveries of recent years have 
thrown such a flood of light upon ancient history that we are 
now able to draw upon the universal experience of mankind for 
about six thousand years. This is indeed a small enough period 
in comparison to the hundreds of thousands of years during 
which man has existed upon the globe, yet what a vast addition 
it is to the store of experience available to the public fifty years 
ago! The modern claim is that every event in history, every 
special question, must be considered in reference to the universal 
history of mankind and the working hypothesis of evolution.* Let 
us therefore consider the future of our-Anglo-Saxon race from this 
point of view. 

The first matter which strikes us in this connexion is that 
it has always been one of the commonest things in the world 

* A solution compatible with the dignity of our Japanese allies may possibly 
be arrived at by the free admission to the Dominions of Japanese settlers who 


shall agree not to accept wages below the white man’s standard. 
* Anthropology, by R. R. Marett. 
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for a foolish or badly governed nation to be obliterated as utterly 
on the earth as if it had never existed. Such lost peoples must 
certainly be numbered by hundreds, probably by thousands. 
Every nation recorded in history has been formed out of the 
wreck of older nations, even as every geological stratum has 
been formed out of the wastage of older rocks.* So it has ever 
been in the past, from Neolithic times until now, and so, from 
analogy, we may assume that it will be in the future. 

Man is a part of Nature, and Nature always repeats herself 
with a difference. No two oak-leaves, no two human beings, are 
exactly alike ; we can never experience exactly the same sensation, 
or think exactly the same thought, twice—there is always a 
difference. So with history, it always repeats itself, but with 
a difference. The great fact is that, with a difference, history 
has always repeated itself over and over again, and will continue 
to do so as long as the passions of men endure. 

Most of us in ordinary life are accustomed to think and speak 
of the Anglo-Saxon race as if, because of its present existence 
in force, it were something which must always exist in equal 
force. But really we know, if we choose to pause and consider, 
that it is but as one of the countless mixed breeds of men which 
have appeared and disappeared upon the earth. We know that 
even the Neolithic races had become, judging from their skulls, 
already somewhat mixed in blood. We know that since then 
every successive breed of men has been formed and dissolved 
by war. War has been the chief instrument of Nature in pro- 
ducing variations of human breeds. Every breed of man has 
been formed by the fusion of previous breeds under the com- 
pelling force of conquest, and the new mixed breed thus formed 
has attained for a time an average of fixed special qualities (like 
a breed of dogs), physical and mental, which has distinguished 
it from others as a special nation or race showing inherited 
breed, until it was destroyed by a new conquest. When thus 
destroyed by conquest, its name, its ideas, its religion, its laws, 
its language, vanished, and its component strains of blood, mixed 
with and dominated by that of the conquerors, were used to 
form a new nation with new characteristics. And soon. Such 
were the nations of the past; such was their fate. Such, and 
no more, are we Anglo-Saxons; will it be our fate, or that of 
part of us in Australia and New Zealand? Can we hope that, 
with better guidance, the eventual fate of the Anglo-Saxon race 
will be different from that of its countless predecessors? 
Perhaps, but only if the guidance be better. Not if we drift, 
as we are drifting. 

It is also difficult to realise sufficiently to apply to ourselves 

5 The Races of Man, by J. Deniker. 
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the further lesson of history that the fall of a great nation has 
often occurred suddenly when to all appearance it was most pro- 
sperous and firmly rooted. Who during the reign of Amenhotep 
the Third, the magnificent, could have imagined that the Egyptian 
Empire would be lost during the reign of his son? When after 
their long struggle the great Hittite nation finally concluded their 
famous offensive and defensive alliance with Egypt ‘for ever,’ 
who could have imagined that within a few years their empire 
would be a thing of the past? When Assurbanipal conquered 
Egypt and destroyed great Thebes, and when Assyria appeared 
the ruthless resistless mistress of the ancient world, who could 
have dreamed that within fifty years proud Nineveh herself would 
be a ruin and the Assyrian name temporarily forgotten? When 
Croesus in his riches and glory marched forth, according to the 
oracle, to destroy an empire, little did he or his Lydians think that 
it was his own, their own, that was to fall. Who in the time of 
Darius the Great, when Persian rule extended unquestioned from 
the Indus to the Nile, could have dreamed of its speedy overthrow 
by an unknown foe from the wilds of Macedonia? And so on, 
again and again. How does this apply to us? 

A third great historical lesson which we find it very hard to 
realise as applying to ourselves is that so ably enforced by Admiral 
Mahan, that ‘there is nothing so uncertain and unstable as sea- 
power.’ To the convincing proofs which he gives we can now 
add that of the sudden and catastrophic fall of the great Cretan 
sea kings and of their magnificent Minoan civilisation, after having 
dominated the Aigean for so many centuries. If we in Britain 
find this lesson hard to realise, hard to apply, in the Dominions 
they seem to find its realisation and application to themselves still 
harder. Yet their danger is the greater. 

There is a fourth great historical lesson which we should apply 
to our Anglo-Saxon race with the least possible delay. It is that 
throughout the ages we see from earliest Sumerian times till now 
that nothing-—not common blood, nor common interests, nor com- 
mon territory, nor common language, nor common dangers, nor 
arbitrations, nor alliances—has ever sufficed to make a people 
one, unless there has been some real form of political union. 
Unless there has been political union of some sort the most closely 
related peoples have gradually become more and more estranged, 
more and more disunited, till they fell before a common enemy, 
united, but only in ruin, at last. This is a truism, no doubt, but 
it is a truism which we have neglected for the last century, and 
are still neglecting, so far as anything except talk goes. 

Some people say ‘Oh, how can history repeat itself when 
modern conditions are so different?’ But it is best not to attach 
too much importance to our white civilisation with its softening of 
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human nature and inter-relation of interests, or at least not outside 
Europe and America. It does not apply to the greater part of 
mankind, which in essentials is very much what it was in ancient 
times, as we Anglo-Saxons may find to our cost. The negro 
possesses a great fighting capacity, a great capacity for military 
organisation, for secret societies, etc., and he is stirring. Out 
of Asia have come all the greatest surprises of history, and Asia 
is arming. In the first trial of strength Russia was surprised. 
History will repeat its story of surprises. A surprise is in store 
for somebody. Let it not be for us. 

We require to bring longer views into our practical politics. 
Historical causes produce their chief effects slowly, and the opinion 
derived from the longer view often radically corrects that from 
the shorter view. Yet Democracy, and the politicians who flatter 
it, will persist in regarding the ephemeral conditions of 
its transitory environment as if they must necessarily persist 
through the future. Let us at least avoid this error when con- 
sidering the subject of the Anglo-Saxon race. The question we 
have seriously to consider is whether or not there are causes at 
work to-day which, if adequate counter-precautions are not taken 
by us, may in the fullness of time result in the expulsion of our 
race from Australia, New Zealand, and Africa, where we are 
least firmly established. 

When we survey the endless procession of nations across the 
earth’s stage it is comforting to reflect that the causes of their 
fall and disappearance were, in those cases where they are known 
to us, avertible, and could have been prevented by wiser leader- 
ship. In some cases it was because they did not recognise the 
point from which danger threatened and prepare to meet it in 
time. In some cases it was disunion. In some cases it was the 
exhaustion produced by constant warfare, due either to persistent 
aggression, or else to frequent wars between nations of nearly 
equal strength. Sometimes it was due to absorption by inter- 
breeding with a more persistent type. Sometimes it was due 
to neglect of the old maxim ‘Si vis pacem para bellum.’ But, 
looking backward and forward, on the whole the causes of racial 
dissolution appear avertible, by those at least who do not foolishly 
disdain to seek for, and apply, the lessons of the past to safeguard 
the future. In that lies our Anglo-Saxon hope. 


Til 
ANALYTICAL 


The greatest change perhaps which we have to consider and to 
which we have to adapt our defence is the shrinkage of the world 
due to steam and electricity. We cannot too often remember 
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that distance is measured not by miles but by time, by transport- 
time. A thousand miles in these days of transcontinental rail- 
ways and ocean liners is less than a hundred miles to an army a 
century ago. The vast Pacific Ocean can now be crossed by fleets 
or armies in less time than it took Napoleon to. march from Paris 
to Vienna. 

For warlike purposes Tokio is much nearer to Brisbane than 
Paris was to Berlin in Napoleon’s time. It is within closer 
striking distance. 

The Present Division of the World.—The world contains 
roughly fifty million square miles of habitable territory. The 
white and yellow ° races may be regarded as sharing this between 
them, the other races being for the moment a comparatively 
negligible quantity as regards power. In round figures there are 
about five hundred million whites and four hundred and fifty 
million yellows, and the former are attempting to control nine 
tenths of the earth’s surface, leaving only five million square 
miles, or one tenth, to the yellows. 

The whites with a true instinct of self-preservation forbid the 
yellows to expand or emigrate into the greater part of their nine 
tenths, cooping them up in their one tenth. For the whites and 
yellows cannot peaceably share territory or amalgamate, because 
the yellows can underlive and underwork and undersell the whites, 
thus eventually driving them out of any territory which they may 
attempt to share in common. A Chinaman can, when necessary, 
reduce his wants almost to nothing, can do with almost any food, 
almost any shelter, and without furniture or many other things 
which to the white man are necessities. So that to the Anglo- 
Saxons of the Pacific their avowed policy of Asiatic exclusion is not 
one of racial like or dislike, but an economic one of self-preserva- 
tion, pure and simple. If the yellows can once succeed, by dint 
of treaties or wars, in breaking this policy of Asiatic exclusion, 
if they can enforce upon the Pacific whites free entrance 
into white lands and equal rights and treatment for Asiatic 
immigrants, to those lands they will flood in ever-increasing 
numbers, and first the standard of life, then the ascendency, then 
the racial purity, then the existence of the Anglo-Saxons will be 
doomed, and their place will be taken by the yellows. Therefore 
the policy of Asiatic exclusion must be maintained. 

But it is manifest that this unequal distribution of territory 
and opportunity is one which, if it is to be upheld, must end 
eventually in a struggle, a struggle which will certainly come 


* The term ‘yellow’ is a bad, but understood, colloquialism to denote the 
mixed races that inhabit China and Japan. It is not intended to include the 
Eurasians or other inhabitants of Asiatic Russia, etc., whose heredity, environ- 
ment, mentality, customs and habits are different. 
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as soon as the yellows feel that they have the power and 
see a favourable opportunity. Japan has already almost power 
enough, and China, rejuvenating herself, bids fair soon to bring 
her four hundred millions into line as a reinforcement. When 
will the opportunity come? 

The State of Europe.—Europe, with its three hundred and 
fifty million inhabitants, is the centre of the white man’s 
dominance in the world. If Europe be in any way eliminated 
it is plain that the white man’s dominance will be in jeopardy, 
and the opportunity of the yellow races will come. The question 
will then at once assume a new aspect. If Europe be eliminated 
many unexpected things may happen, and may happen quickly. 
Can Europe be eliminated? 

The answer is that Europe can eliminate herself, and indeed 
appears to be on the highway towards doing so. Europe can 
eliminate herself in two ways, either by neutralising and 
immobilising her naval and military forces in the two hostile 
camps of the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, or by 
exhaustion due to a general war or series of wars between these 
two groups of Powers so evenly matched. Each of these methods 
of self-elimination requires to be considered a little further. 

The grouping of the great European Powers into the Triple 
Alliance and Triple Entente is the chief present political fact, 
and will continue as long as the interests, or supposed interests, 
of the Powers remain the rivalries that they are. It is the 
foundation of all naval and military calculations. And rightly 
so. For European peace can at present only be preserved as 
an equilibrium or balance of forces. Therefore the ceaseless 
preparation and balancing of all available forces must continue 
in the interest of peace. It is at the present height an evil, 
an undoubted evil, but it is a lesser evil than the horror of 
European Armageddon, the only present alternative. 

We must however recognise that all European forces are 
thereby increasingly neutralised and immobilised. An instance, 
if such be required, lies in that policy of concentration of the 
whole: British naval force in European waters which has been 
forced upon us. We cannot send a single battleship to the 
Pacific. We are tied to home waters. And this necessity will 
be increased by the new Mediterranean question due to the 
rapid growth of the new Austrian and Italian navies. The 
result is that the British and all other European power has 
practically eliminated itself from the Pacific, leaving the power- 
ful, war-trained, Japanese fleet in sole possession. As Mr. 
Arthur Myers, late Minister of Defence for New Zealand, recently 
put it, ‘New Zealand now depends for her defence upon the 
Japanese fleet.’ Which looks very much as if we foolish Anglo- 
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Saxons be committing our sheep to the guardianship of the 
wolves. 

This is the result, and must continue to be the result, of 
the division of Europe during peace into two armed groups so 
evenly matched. 

A General European War.—The strain of the ever-increasing 
armaments and the tension between the Powers may at any 
time lead to a general European war. Europe is a powder- 
magazine, and irresponsible popular passion in any nation which 
fears no consequences, economic or otherwise, is the firebrand 
that we have to fear. We only escaped such a war ‘just in 
time’ to preserve the peace amongst the Powers last spring, 
as Sir Edward Grey told us in Parliament on the 7th of April. 
On the next occasion there may be no escape ‘only just in 
time.’ 

Such a general European war when it comes will be cata- 
strophic. Last June Herr von Glasenaph, Acting President of 
the Imperial Bank, stated in the Reichstag that ‘ the entire 
credit foundation of our economic life will be shattered by an 
outbreak of war.’ I have dealt with the internal effects of 
such a war in previous articles in this Review and will not 
here repeat them.’ But it may not be amiss to point out 
shortly the following chief additional outstanding features. It 
is by some people believed, or hoped, that such a war will 
be sharp and short. That opinion is not shared by the writer, 
as it does not appear consonant with the following considera- 
tions. The first offensive power of the Triple Alliance is indeed 
greater than that of the Triple Entente, but the ‘ staying power ’ 
of the latter is much greater than that of the former. For 
neither Russia nor Great Britain can be conquered and forced 
to submit, as Napoleon found. The Germans are prepared to 
find 150,000,0001. to finance the first six weeks of war, by 
which time they hope to have dealt such smashing blows to 
France that their credit will rise high and they will be able 
to borrow enough money to continue the war. Suppose that 
their plans succeed so far—to the end of the sixth week. End 
of Act I. What then? By the end of the sixth week the 
slowly mobilised Russian armies will be beginning to appear 
in force against the German-Austrian frontiers, and also by that 
time the great commerce-preventing power of the British Navy 
will be beginning to make its pressure felt. Russia may be 
defeated and forced backwards, but cannot be conquered, as 


* «The Internal Condition of Great Britain in Time of War’ (April 1913), 
and ‘ The Deflection of our Export Trade in Time of War’ (August 1913). 

* Vide ‘ Financial Preparation for War,’ by Edgar Crammond.—Nineteenth 
Century and After, November 1913. 
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she can always fall back upon what Clausewitz, the greatest 
of military thinkers, calls ‘the strongest form of war’ for the 
destruction of the enemy—namely, ‘the retreat deep into the 
interior’ of a limitless country. Neither can Great Britain 
be conquered because of her navy. We shall never make peace 
except on terms of the status quo ante the German successes 
against France. Act II. therefore seems to argue a long 
process of exhaustion of the resources of the Triple Alliance 
against Russia and Great Britain. Act III. then follows, which 
should end in the collapse of all offensive power of the Triple 
Alliance—and then peace on terms of the status quo ante bellum, 
leaving Europe to wonder how a repetition of such a fruitless 
and ruinous catastrophe can be prevented. During such a 
general war the European navies will mutually destroy each 
other, or comparatively so. Mines, torpedoes, and a few great 
battles in the North Sea and Mediterranean will send many 
ships to the bottom and hopelessly damage many more. To 
replace the lost vessels, to repair the damage to the fleets, 
will require vast expenditure spread over many years. In the 
meantime Europe, including Great Britain, will be quite helpless 
and impotent as regards the Pacific. 

Then will come the grand opportunity of the Japanese with 
the Chinese behind them. They will be fools if they do not 
take it. But they are not fools. Quite the contrary. 

A Japanese Appreciation of the Situation.—It is a military 
axiom that one should always endeavour to put oneself in the 
position of the adversary, actual or possible, consider the best 
and wisest thing he can do, assume that he will do it, and 
prepare accordingly. Let us therefore endeavour to place our- 
selves in the position of a Japanese opportunist. His silent 
reflections, barring idiomatic differences, would probably some- 
what resemble the following : 

‘The dominance of the world, formerly based on the Atlantic, 
will in future be based on the Pacific, round whose shores dwell 
half the inhabitants of the world and within reach of which 
lie two thirds of the world’s undeveloped resources. At the pre- 
sent moment Japan has the temporary mastery of the Pacific, 
which by wise statesmanship can, and ought to be, converted 
into the permanent mastery. If we, at the head of the yellow 
race, can achieve this end, we shall then become the chief world- 
power, greater even than the British Empire. 

‘ Against all competitors we have the immense advantage 
of superior strategic position, and our navy is the only one 
which can possibly have the great initial advantage of the very 
centre of all its power and resources being in the Pacific. Our 

* Clausewitz, On War, Book vi. chap. 8. 
Vou. LXXV—No. 446 3 D 
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islands command all the Asiatic coast of the ocean and its hinter- 
land. This geographical fact assures us the future mastery of 
the North Pacific, but we can only attain the mastery of the 
South Pacific by patient, ceaseless efforts, by policy and arms. 
But we well may hope to attain it, for everything is in our 
favour, if we make no great mistakes and throw away no chances. 

‘ As champion of the interests of the yellow race, and as its 
interpreter of Western civilisation, we can count upon China 
behind us. China with its four hundred millions of peaceful but 
frugal and hardy inhabitants, who do not fear death, who led 
well fight well, and have produced many great soldiers in the 
past, and with its huge seafaring population, can under our 
influence or guidance supply the necessary reserve of almost limit- 
less resources, agricultural and mineral, or man-power, and of 
naval and military expansion. Owing to racial and cultural affinity 
our influence in China, direct and indirect,’® is already so great 
as to ensure us this support, this reserve, and our influence will 
become still greater in future by our example, leadership, cap- 
taincy, perhaps even eventually by our rule. The leadership of 
China will compensate for our own limited resources. So much 
for our material resources and man-power. Now as regards our 
moral resources. Against all competitors we have the greater 
moral force, in that with us the State comes first and the individual 
second, whereas with them the individual comes first and the 
State second. This, together with the burning patriotism, reli- 
gious fervour, and Bushido of our people, will give us the greater 
morale, the greater driving force, which counts for so much in 
war. 

‘ Against all competitors we have the further great advantage 
of a settled aim and policy, whilst they are divided and do not 
possess any settled policy in relation to the Pacific whatever. 
Therefore, in position, resources, man-power, moral force, and 
policy we are superior to all competitors. We trust our leaders 
and are prepared to wait patiently, and, when the time is ripe 
and our financial position again favourable, we shall be ready for 
every utmost effort and every utmost sacrifice. The prize accord- 
ingly should be ours, unless we make some extraordinary mistake, 
which however we can trust our far-seeing statesmen to avoid. 

‘We have disposed, for the time at least, of our Russian 
competitors. It remains only to dispose of our Anglo-Saxon 
competitors. Luckily for us the Anglo-Saxons over a century 
ago burst themselves asunder into two nations, the British and 
the United States, between whom there is now neither an alliance, 
nor a naval understanding, nor even a Pacific policy in common. 


2° Vide the Sino-Japanese Corporation, &c. 
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So we may hope, by wise management, to deal with and defeat 
them in detail, first one and then the other. 

‘In the Pacific the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxons 
have but one in common—the, to us, insulting policy of 
Asiatic exclusion. This policy, presupposing as it does a racial 
superiority on their part, a racial inferiority on ours, is bitterly 
resented by us. We have never acknowledged it or recognised it, 
we never will, and some day we will smash it to atoms. This 
sword of Damocles, this sword of our vengeance for many past 
injuries, insults, and indignities, is hanging over their heads by a 
single hair; but fortunately they do not appreciate its menace, 
as is proved by the persistent folly of their disunion and by their 
madly apathetic lack of all preparation. So much the better for 
us. In the fullness of time the hair will break, the sword will 
fall. As regards the United States, their pretensions are vast, 
but their warlike power in comparison is small. Their very 
statesmen confess that they are not prepared for war with any 
first-class Power (such as we are now), yet their people care not. 
So much the better for us. Let them sleep till the sword falls. 
Then, though their main continent be occupied already, Alaska 
with its vast virgin resources, Hawaii, Samoa, and the Philip- 
pines, those splendid strategical positions, should fall to us. For 
the opportunity we can wait. Perhaps our statesmen deem it 
best to wait until we can act against them in alliance with the 
South American Republics as their helper and protector against 
North American dictation. But the day of retribution will come. 
We do not forget the broken treaties, nor the insults of anti- 
Japanese mob-violence, and of the Asiatic Exclusion League of 
North America, which in its memorial to Congress dared to print 
that our ‘‘ presence is a degrading and contaminating influence to 
the best phases of American life.’’ ** 

‘But the Americans can wait. Let us turn to the other 
branch of the Anglo-Saxons, the so-called British Empire, so- 
called because it is not an Empire, but merely a possible Empire. 
It has no Imperial policy, no Imperial Navy, no Imperial Army, 
and its people put their individual interests before that of the 
State. With the vast majority of its people patriotism has not 
yet got any further than talk, refusing all personal effort or 
sacrifice, and its possessions have been won, though they cannot 
long be held, by the heroic efforts of a small minority, despite 
their Governments, but aided by luck. And the prize that this 
foolish people, lost in the madness of apathy, is offering to us, 
offering with both hands, is Australasia, its continent and its 


11 Popular passion too has now to be counted on, and, under the Association 
formed to defend the rights of Japanese emigrants, may insist on the seizure 
of such an opportunity of establishing race equality. 
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islands. Unless they suddenly awake to their apathetic folly, 
which may the gods forbid, to us Australasia must eventually 
fall like a ripe pear. They cannot people it, nor develop it in time, 
but we, with the millions of China behind us, can do both, and 
will. Based then on the impregnable and incomparable strategic 
position of China, Japan, and Australasia, commanding both the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, the yellow race may afterwards well 
proceed to divide the world equally with the whites. Africa will 
then lie open to us, and it should not prove a task of very great 
difficulty to oust the scanty white population there, with the aid 
of the negroes perhaps, from their frail position of governing race. 
If only we first get Australia and New Zealand, South Africa may 
follow. But that is not yet. Let us return to Australasia, 
our aim. 

‘Are these but the fantastic dreams of racial enthusiasm, or 
are they the fair possibilities of reason and calculation? Five 
years ago one would have said the former : to-day we can say the 
latter. If Europe be but eliminated these possibilities will soon 
become realities. And fortunately, how fortunately for us, 
Europe appears most obligingly about to eliminate herself, either 
by exhaustion and neutralisation of her forces in the equally 
matched Triple Alliance and Triple Entente, or by exhaustion of 
her forces due to a general war or series of such wars. 

‘ When this process of elimination has gone sufficiently far, 
we have then but to smash the Asiatic exclusion policy of 
Australasia, either by armed treaty or by sudden war, and the 
rest will follow. Once that exclusion policy is smashed, an 
opening made, then, even if we do not think it necessary to 
annex North Australia at once, we can take it by assimilation and 
absorption. By dint of our millions on the spot, combined with 
our ability to underlive, undersell, and underwork all competi- 
tors, we shall eventually drive the whites out. 

‘ Exactly when and how our best opportunity will come there 
is some difference of opinion amongst us. We all recognise, of 
course, that if must come and be seized within the next fifty 
years, because by that time Russia, resurgent, will be pressing us 
again from the north, and Australasia will be populated enough 
to defend herself. But within fifty years much may happen, and 
we shall be ready. We can, even.now, count on defeating any 
fleet in the Pacific, or which can enter the Pacific. We can 
transport an irresistible army almost at once, within a month, to 
empty North Australia. Once we are there, who can turn us out 
again? We may be sure that our statesmen will wait long enough, 
but will not wait too long. 

“On the whole it appears best for us to wait till the great 
war between the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente comes 
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off. It can hardly be very long delayed. Our Alliance with 
Great Britain terminates in seven years. At the close of such 
a war the European fleets will have been almost destroyed, and 
fresh vessels in sufficient numbers will take long years to build. 
Then we can deliver our ultimatum to Australasia, and accompany 
it with a fleet and army totally irresistible by the scanty Austral- 
asian whites. And then Australia and New Zealand shall be ours, 
no longer white but yellow lands, over which shall float the banner 
of the Rising Sun. 

‘In the meantime may the gods bring it about that Europe 
shall continue to jeopardise the most -fundamental interest of 
the white races for the sake of petty internecine rivalries as at 
present, and that the Anglo-Saxons shall remain as they are, 
disunited, and without a definite Pacific policy or a Pacific fleet. 
For if Europe ceases her career of self-elimination our oppor- 
tunity will vanish ; while if the Anglo-Saxons unite and start a 
strong Pacific fleet it will become far more difficult. But our 
hope, our trust, lies in the arrogant folly of the whites, and it 
will not fail us. And if any white man should ask one of 
us whether we think these things, of course we shall laugh the 
idea to scorn. For one of our gifts is that we can be silent 
until it is time to speak.’ 


IV 
PRACTICAL 


From such arguments as the preceding we can see that it is 
absolutely necessary for us to unite the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
in a federation, and to prevent the self-elimination of Europe, 
for the preservation of the white man’s place in the world. 
Further, we can sce that it must be done soon, or it may be 
too late. 

There are difficulties in the way, of course, but they will be 
overcome by the spur of necessity and of public opinion once 
we fully realise our danger. 

The chief difficulties are : 

(a) The absorption of the Dominions in their material develop- 
ment, so that the majority of their people have little time or 
inclination to disturb themselves about the state of the world 
beyond their immediate region. 

(b) The absorption of the majority of voters, of the working 
classes, in Great Britain in acrimonious struggles between 
capital and labour, so that they cannot see the things that belong 
unto their peace and that of their children. 

(c) The absorption of our Anglo-Saxon politicians in the 
existing routine struggle of party politics, so that racial questions 
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receive only the fag-end of their wearied attention. Hence the 
present dangerous state of our Anglo-Saxon affairs. 

(d) The inherited rivalries and hostilities of the related 
nations of Europe, so that they cannot see that their most funda- 
mental interests are really identical and worthy of common con- 
sideration and common defence. 

As wise Francis Bacon put it long ago, for the despatch of 
business ‘ there is no such gain of time as to reiterate often the 
state of the case.’’* Accordingly, in the previous part of this 
paper it has been endeavoured to reiterate the case, the greatest 
danger, the urgency, the decisive point, as clearly as possible. 
We can now proceed to business. 

1. A Formula.—It has been shown that democracies, our 
democracies, require a short formula which all can understand, 
such as the socialistic formula, or the Monroe Doctrine, or the 
White Australia Doctrine, for permanent common action. With- 
out such a central unifying formula democratic opinion wanders 
in all directions, as sheep without a shepherd. For us Anglo- 
Saxons such a formula must be essentially non-party, one on 
which we can all agree. It must appeal to the Dominions in 
their common desire to guard the white man’s heritage; also 
to the trade unions in their common desire to guard their standard 
of life ; these two conditions are imperative. It must also appeal 
to the racial instinct that our unity depends upon our sea-power. 
It must get rid of the idea, unfortunately only too common 
amongst certain sections of British working-class opinion, that 
Imperial Defence spells aggression, by clearly laying down the 
peace of Europe as our object, and at the same time get rid 
of the fear felt in the Dominions that we may jeopardise the 
most fundamental Anglo-Saxon interests for the sake of minor 
European quarrels. It must be short, direct, simple, so that the 
dullest can learn it by heart in one minute, yet capable of infinite 
expansion by speakers and writers. Such a formula we want. 
Such a formula is difficult to frame, but not very difficult. If 
many brains are turned on to it we shall soon hit upon the right 
phrase. Meantime, as an example for criticism and improvement, 
I suggest the following : 

‘Our policy is to federate the free Anglo-Saxon peoples at 
once, to defend the white man’s heritage and standard of life by 
a strong Pacific fleet, and to preserve the peace of Europe.’ 

2. The Neat Imperial Conference.—It is high time that in 
this matter our statesmen should give us a more definite, a 
clearer, more resolute lead than they have hitherto done, and 


43 Bacon’s Essay on ‘ Despatch.’ 
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that at the next Imperial Conference some such short formula— 
the shorter the better—should be selected and adopted semi- 
officially. On the return of Ministers to the Dominions they 
can start, in conjunction with the Opposition leaders, a cam- 
paign of education explanatory of the formula adopted, and ask 
for a mandate for a provisional scheme of federation, to be 
gradually improved. It will doubtless be objected by many 
people that the difficulties in the way of any special scheme of 
Anglo-Saxon Federation are so great that we should only take 
small tentative steps thereto, and should wait patiently till the 
gradual evolution of the idea brings its own solution. This is a 
plausible view, good for speeches and leading articles, etc., but 
a dangerous one. For delay is dangerous, and the longer the 
more dangerous. With longer delay the difficulties will become 
not less but greater. During the last few years of delay the 
Dominions have been told that they can make their own treaties 
(independently of the Imperial Government) if they choose, and 
now comes the idea of having five different navies, and heaven 
only knows what next. These steps apart once taken, it is 
hard, and will become increasingly harder with the passing 
years, to undo them and obtain united action for the common 
good. Delay is dangerous. From the reasons previously given 
in this paper further delay is too dangerous. We must have 
a beginning of Federation now. Not a perfect theoretical logical 
written scheme—that is not expected or desired, for any possible 
scheme must contain flaws and entail inconveniences which will 
make themselves felt on application—but a workable scheme or 
agreement which can be amended and improved as we go along, 
according to our old Anglo-Saxon constitutional custom, as defects 
become apparent by use. It is absurd to think or say that the 
difficulties are too great. No difficulties can possibly be too 
great. Let our civilian statesmen but take the war view of 
difficulties (which is the best view when matters are urgent, as 
in this paper it has been endeavoured to show that they are)— 
namely, that war consists in the adjustment of efforts to obstacles, 
that difficulties only present themselves to be overcome and 
cannot be allowed for a moment to stand in the way of the 
desired end. Let them approach the matter in this spirit— 
with the resolute will to overcome all difficulties—let them give 
only half as much attention to this racial matter as they do to 
party politics—and the difficulties, now so much talked about, 
will soon be conquered. It is earnestly to be hoped that the 
next Imperial Conference will result in an appeal being made 
by Ministers in each of our five nations for a mandate of 
immediate Federation. 
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3. An Anglo-American Understanding.—To posterity it will 
appear, for reasons previously given, almost inconceivable folly 
that the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, 


Brother with brother, 
Sons of one mother, !* 


as they be, should, at this crisis of Anglo-Saxon fate, although 
threatened by the same Pacific danger, have no Pacific policy in 
common. This should be rectified at once by 

(a) An instant naval understanding ; 

(b) An arbitration treaty followed by a defensive alliance as 
soon as possible for the preservation of the status quo in the 
Pacific. 

As regards the naval understanding, already advocated by 
Admiral Mahan and others, the British Navy should undertake 
the guardianship of Anglo-Saxon interests in the Atlantic when 
required, the American Navy in the North Pacific if required, thus 
enabling the latter to be transferred entirely to Pacific waters when 
necessary, directly the Panama Canal is open. As regards the 
Arbitration Treaty and Defensive Alliance, for the preservation of 
the status quo in the Pacific, this should be started and engineered 
from the Western States on the Pacific Coast and Western Canada, 
who should start a campaign to educate public and senatorial 
opinion by such methods as they deem best. It will be welcomed 
in Great Britain and the Dominions. Then our statesmen can 
act. Thus can the Asiatic Excivsion Society of North America 
justify its existence and do not harm but good. 

4. A Dominions Fleet based on Australia.—But America and 
its Navy is five thousand miles from Australia, and cannot prevent 
a Japanese-Chinese occupation of North Australia any more than 
it can prevent a Japanese occupation of the Philippines, whenever 
the hair shall break and the sword fall. Nothing can do that but 
a sufficiently powerful Anglo-Saxon fleet based on Australia. That 
we must accordingly have, and soon, very soon, or it may be too 
late. That fleet the Dominions must provide, for their own sake, 
for the preservation of the white man’s heritage and standard of 
life. In conjunction they can at present afford a 15,000,000/. naval 
estimate at the rate of 11. per head. 

In the United Kingdom we, to uphold the sea-power on which 
the Dominions depend, have gradually increased our naval con- 
tribution during the last fifty years from 7s. to 22s. per head, 
man, woman, and child ; it is an enormous contribution, a heavy 
burden, but we bear it cheerfully, and so must they. We pay 
22s., call it 11. per head,’* and so must they, for their danger 
is greater than ours. At the worst we may lose our Empire, but 


8 Old Eton song. As Australia is beginning to do. 
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they may lose their existence. It is all very well for people to 
say ‘Oh, the Dominions require all their money for material 
development of their countries, and therefore cannot afford to 
pay 1l. per head for their Navy.’ So do we—we want all our 
money to rectify the mistakes of past development—i.e. for social 
reform, but we make the requisite sacrifice, and so must they. 
The time has gone by when they could, under the Union Jack, 
safely indulge in the luxury of development and inadequate con- 
tribution to the common defence. The time, as previously shown, 
has now come when they must either do their fair share of Anglo- 
Saxon defence or prepare to go under before the Yellow Power. 
And their fair share is what we pay, 11. per head. That and no 
less. 

5. A Dominion Naval Loan.—If we can only hold the Anglo- 
Saxon lands for the next fifty years all may end well; the Yellow 
Danger, at ieast in its acute and menacing phase, may pass away 
and be succeeded by some working agreement. For in fifty years 
Australasia, the present weak spot of the white man’s position 
in the world, will be sufficiently populated to be able to defend 
itself. But forget not the other side of the shield. In fifty pro- 
sperous years, 1750-1800, the population of China, where there are 
no bachelors and no old maids, doubled itself; it may do so again 
during the next fifty years. Imagine 800,000,000 Chinamen to be 
provided for. Everything depends on the next fifty years. During 
that period the Dominions must make a conjoint special effort. 
As they will be emphatically, and in every sense of the term, 
making that special effort for the sake of their posterity, in order 
that their posterity may inhabit the land, it is only just that they 
should require that their children who will reap all the benefit 
shall share some of the burden. The Dominions should 
therefore raise amongst thgmselves a large Naval Defence Loan, 
say of 20,000,000/. or so (supplementary to their naval estimates), 
on the security of the territory and resources which that loan is 
meant to preserve. With this money in ten years, or by the 
time our Alliance with Japan terminates in 1921, they can have 
the required Pacific fleet based on Australia. 

Why should the Canadian or African fleet be based on Aus- 
tralia? some may ask. Because it is a strategic axiom that all 
available forces must be concentrated on the decisive point. Out- 
side Europe in the case of the Anglo-Saxons that decisive point 
is Australia. The Dominion fleets should therefore all be concen- 
trated there. 

6. The Pacific Fleet.—The question of the distribution of the 
Empire’s naval power at once arises. There are the alternatives 
of one navy, two navies, or five navies. The first would be best, 
but is hopeless, having been definitely refused by the Dominions. 
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The second and third are still open. It is most earnestly to be 
hoped that our statesmen will no longer play with this all- 
important question as if it really were merely an affair subordinate 
to party politics, but, while it is still open, will unite all their 
energies to obtain the second solution. The evils of divided com- 
mand on one theatre of war are so great as to be a strategical and 
tactical by-word of inefficiency, but if two theatres of war are far 
removed from each other the case is different, as commands cannot 
clash. So that the Imperial Anglo-Saxon Navy can safely be 
organised into two, the Atlantic and the South Pacific Navies. 
There however division should stop. All the Dominions should 
co-operate to furnish and maintain one Pacific Navy under one 
command, to be based on Australia for the next fifty years. All 
political difficulties and all administrative difficulties can be over- 
come if they are not apathetically looked upon as impossible, and 
if there is the determined will to overcome them. Only all this 
should be started now, at once, so that as much progress may be 
made as is humanly possible in seven years, by 1921, when our 
Japanese Alliance terminates. 

7. A New General Alliance, An Alliance of Europe.—But all 
the preceding precautions will not be sufficient if Europe, during 
the critical period, is to eliminate herself as at present from 
the Pacific question. It must be a cardinal aim of our policy 
to prevent such elimination. This will be the hardest task of 
all, and will require our utmost efforts, our utmost diplomacy, 
tact, and perseverance. It will be very difficult, but by no means 
impossible.** We have a practical precedent to work on, the 
Quintuple Alliance of Russia, Austria, Prussia, England, France 
in 1818 to 1830. What was done then can be done again, on 
improved lines. As regards our precedent, the Quintuple 
Alliance, formed after the battle of Waterloo by the European 
Powers, was permitted to ‘run off the line,’ became an instru- 
ment of reaction, and fell to pieces in 1830. The reasons were 
perhaps that Europe was not ready for it, and that Great Britain 
was but half-hearted. But things have changed very much since 
then, and Europe is now ready for a second and more success- 
ful attempt, in which Great Britain instead of being half-hearted 
shall take the initiative; because a community of fundamental 
economic interests exists now which did not exist in 1818. Also 
the Great Powers have now passed the stage of Nation-making by 
force, that cause of so many former wars. We have this to work 
on. The ever-increasing race in armaments is placing an ever- 
increasing burden upon European industry, which is calculated as 


15 Napoleon at St. Helena foretold that ‘the force of circumstances’ would 
eventually drive the European Powers into some form of union.—Cambriige 


Modern History, vol. x. chap. 1. 
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ten per cent. handicap in cost of production as against America. It 
is producing an ever-increasing restlessness and discontent 
amongst the working classes, who feel their means of livelihood to 
be threatened by a great war or series of wars. It is dimly 
menacing with eventual bankruptcy or revolution the very 
Governments themselves. During the last fifty years Europe has 
become one great economic region where fundamental interests 
are one ; the International Credit System, the industrial system, 
the labour interest, all are threatened with disaster by a general 
European war. These new fundamental allied interests now 
form a basis of union completely outweighing in the eyes of 
responsible statesmen the minor divergent interests and causes of 
quarrel. It is now only popular passion in any one State, 
ignorant, excitable, and careless of consequences as it is, that we 
have to fear. European statesmen would welcome a European 
Alliance if it can be brought about. 

Can it be brought about? Can the Triple Alliance and the 
Triple Entente be brought together in amity? Why not, if 
it is to the admitted advantage of all? 

The first absolutely necessary step is a better understand- 
ing between Germany and Great Britain. This will be diffi- 
cult but by no means impossible, as our fundamental interests 
are identical,’* our causes of quarrel artificial and superficial— 
also we are kin. To this the writer hopes perhaps to recur 
on a future occasion. The next necessary step will be to bring 
about a good understanding between our French friends and 
our German friends, also a difficult but by no means impossible 
task, with tact and good guidance, for their fundamental economic 
interests are identical. Round a good Anglo-German-French 
understanding , as has been suggested by one of the most influential 
of German publicists, Professor Hans Delbriick, and many others, 
the Alliance of Europe may well be formed. Russia has already 
initiated the possible machinery in the Hague Conferences, 
thereby showing her willingness. Germany has nothing to gain 
and all to risk by a general European war. She may indeed light 
the European conflagration, but she would pull the chestnuts 
out, not for herself but for Japan. It is said that this is the 
view in high quarters in Germany. 

On the whole such an Alliance appears possible. If it is 
possible we should try and try. It should be the aim of our 
policy. Out of such an Alliance of Europe who can say what 
may not evolve? We believe in evolution to-day, all of us, 
and here is a great step forward which may lead to something 
permanent, perhaps even to some loose form of European 
Federation, for the protection and enforcement of fundamental 


18 Vide The Problem of Asia, by Admiral Mahan, chap. 3. 
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European interests under the gradually increasing pressure, 
industrial and military, of Asia. If it is rash to affirm, it is 
still more rash to deny. Let us try. 

All things must have a beginning, and in this matter a 
good beginning has been made. I am assured by Sir Max 
Waechter, the persistent advocate of European Unity, that 
the great Sovereigns of the Continent have expressed their 
private approval of the idea, provided that public opinion will 
support it. With such a beginning we may well hope for all 
things. It is our business to do the rest, to prepare and gain 
the remaining desideratum, public opinion. The working class 
in every country, and the financiers, we can rely upon. The 
merchants and manufacturers are no less interested. States- 
men and soldiers should prepare for warfare outside, not inside, 
Europe. All that is needed is the initiative of Great Britain, 
of ourselves, each one of us, leagued together *’; our initiative, 
effort, tact, and perseverance. Sooner or later we shall succeed. 
Let it henceforth and always be a cardinal aim of our Anglo-Saxon 
policy. 

V 
IDEAL 

Africa is beginning to stir; Asia is beginning to arm; we 
are coming to a crisis of Anglo-Saxon fate. We want our states- 
men to rise to the occasion, and give us clearer, more resolute 
leadership than heretofore. We want from them something 
better than party politics. On all sides, amongst all conditions 
of men, one feels it, one hears it. For good or for evil, as 
time will show, we Anglo-Saxons are committed to democracy. 
We have gone too far to turn back. Along that path we must 
march on to our destiny, all together. But we want noble 
leadership, not timid leadership. Those who would get the 
best out of democracy must appeal to the ideal, not only to 
the material, side of human nature. If we would analyse demo- 
cracy we must first analyse the individual. Deep in the recesses 
of each man’s being is the desire for an ideal, dim, inarticulate, 
undefined, but existent, and insistent. For an ideal, true or 
false, every man will sacrifice much. A crowd differs from an 
individual only in this—that a tangible ideal, a tangible cause, 
appeals even more strongly to a crowd than to an individual, 
and a wave of electric enthusiasm sweeps the individual off his 
feet. But the original cause is the same. 

Democracy must have an ideal. This is the strength of 
Socialism, in that it gives its adherents an ideal, a mistaken 

17 «The European Unity League,’ 39 St. James’s Street, London, 8.W., 


offers to all who share these, or similar, views the necessary centre for concerted 
action. 
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ideal perhaps, but still an ideal to work for. All who aspire 
to lead democracy aright must recognise this great truth, that 
the people are best led by those who most appeal to their noblest 
qualities, to the innate desire of humanity to work and sacrifice 
for an ideal. In this truth lies the hope of democracy. The 
people must be supplied with an ideal by their rulers, or else 
they will supply themselves with many conflicting ideals as at 
present, and go astray after false gods. 

Give us therefore, you who aspire to rule us, an ideal that 
will appeal to the racial consciousness of us all. Give us Anglo- 
Saxondom as our ideal to work for, and demand with confidence 
whatever efforts and sacrifices may be necessary to defend it. 
Take encouragement from the Labour Party in Australia and 
the hopeful example of their Defence Act. Clearly proclaim, 
and resolutely lead the way towards, our racial ideal of the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples free and safe, each for all, and all for 
each, and democracy will follow. For in the words of Confucius 
‘Tf you be worthy, the people will be worthy.’ 


Srewart lL. Morray. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A FRENCH AMBASSADOR'S IMPRESSIONS 
OF ENGLAND JN THE YEAR 1666 


So long ago that those who read it when it first appeared can 
no longer be very young, I gave, in this Review, which did not 
think then of any hereafter, a brief account of a French Am- 
bassador, Count Cominges, accredited to England when Charles 
the Second governed that country and my lady Castlemaine 
governed that monarch. 

A Lieutenant-General in the Army, as well as an Ambassador 
and a Knight of the Holy Ghost, endowed with pronounced 
literary tastes, well versed in Greek and Latin, but not at all in 
English and never suspecting that to call a street ‘Rue Rose 
street,’ was using one word too many, Cominges had exchanged, 
during his three years’ stay in London, a lively correspondence 
with his master, youthful Louis the Fourteenth, and with his 
friend, the Foreign Secretary, Hugues de Lionne. 

Young Louis, with all his faults, had a number of truly royal 
qualities, among them an ardent thirst for knowledge and a 
considerable capacity for work. He wanted information about 
everything, everybody, and every country, and no festivities, 
frivolities, or ‘ ladies loves’ prevented him from finding time to 
absorb all that his envoys wrote, nor from urging them ever to 
send more. In the general instructions with which they were 
provided on their appointment, he usually had a special para- 
graph inserted ordering them to take notes during their stay 
abroad, so as to be able, when they returned, to draw a complete 
picture of the foreign land where they had been; much more 
truly foreign and hard to know in those days, even when near at 
hand, than the remotest can be in our time. ‘ The intention 
of His Majesty,’ we read in one such instruction, ‘is that all 
his ambassadors and ministers abroad should bring him, on their 
return, an exact relation of all that shall have been most impor- 
tant in the negotiations conducted by them; of the state of the 
courts and countries where they shall have served . . . of the 
genius and inclinations of Princes and their ministers, and, in 
a word, of all that can give a particular knowledge of the places 
where they shall have been employed, and of the people with 
whom they shall have negotiated.’ 
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Observations were accordingly, made, questions put, books 
read, and notes taken. Such general memoirs are, however, 
scarcer in the French Foreign Office archives than would be 
imagined, the probable cause being, either that the King finding 
them especially interesting would keep them to himself, an 
honour that documents have usually to pay for by getting lost, 
or that, having to attend to other duties on their return, am- 
bassadors would ‘ postpone’ and finally neglect the writing of 
the expected report. 

Not so with Cominges. After his mission, the latter part of 
which was saddened by the London Plague (the famous one 
described by Defoe), his broken health and his failure to secure 
the maintenance of peace, he returned to France at the end of 
1665, with no functions to fulfil, having little more than four 
years to live. During the first of these four he committed to 
paper his impressions of England in a memoir hitherto unprinted 
and which I found last summer at the National Library of Paris, 
entitled Relation de l’Angleterre en l'année 1666. In the same 
volume (MS. Fr. 15889) is also a copy of his study on the English 
Parliament, originally written for Louis the Fourteenth, who. 
wanted the more to be fully informed about such an extraordinary 
institution that it seemed to his Sun-like Majesty nothing short 
of a monstrosity in a kingdom. 

Cominges was a conscientious man. He tries, in his Rela- 
tion, to omit no particular of importance, and begins with the 
climate and natural products: ‘ The air of this isle is coarse; 
fogs, rains, and winds easily convene there, for which cause 
neither heat nor cold is ever excessive. . . . Diseases are neither 
frequent nor acute; but we learn by traditions only too well 
verified that three or four years rarely pass without the plague 
causing very serious ravages. The soil produces an abundance 
of fruit with the exception of grapes. . . . Olive trees are un- 
known, and the few orange trees grown by the care of some: 
private people barely suffice to provide nosegays for ladies.’ 

Cattle and sheep abound: ‘The English have a quantity of 
large and small cattle that can scarcely be believed or imagined, 
unless one has seen it, as I have. The country is covered with 
them, and no shepherd keeps them save public honesty; that 
prodigious number of animals can truly be said to be this country’s 
Golden Fleece.’ 

No wine, but plenty of beer, ‘ which is a pleasant and whole- 
some beverage,’ and if you want to brew some you will know that 
it is ‘made with water, barley, and hops boiled together.’ 
Having such a recipe you may try. Horses are numerous; 
studs were ruined ‘during the last war’ (the civil war), but 
they are being re-established, ‘and the lords and well-to-do 
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gentlemen, besides the profit they derive from them, get 
pleasure as well, because of the hunting and races to which they 
are prone to devote the best of their time.’ 

Old-fashioned hospitality is still honoured in houses more 
commodious than superb, in which good cheer is ever ready, or 
sometimes only supposed to be ready, for the stranger. Fish, 
oysters, deer are plentiful; so are ravens which peasants forbear 
killing, some because they think them useful for the soil by their 
feeding on ‘vermin’; others, ‘mere simpletons, because they 
fancy that the soul of King Arthur animates a raven, and that 
they might by mischance deprive of life the greatest king who 
ever ruled over their country.’ 

The English talk of gold and silver mines in their isle, 
but Cominges does not know of any really existing ; it is appar- 
ently mere boasting ; the real mineral wealth of the land consists 
in tin and lead, the latter being so common that it is used for 
the roofing of houses. Another natural product of great import- 
ance is timber ‘for the building of ships; a kind of wood that 
has not its equal in the world, for it does not break into splinters, 
and.a.cannon ball cuts into it only its hole.’ 

The country is, to sum up, a fortunate one. ‘ This so fecund 
and celebrated island can dispense with the rest of the world 
for its necessaries, and by means of navigation, which must be 
the natural and reasonable occupation of the inhabitants, it can 
make familiar to itself, almost as if the output of its own soil, 
all that the Orient and Occident produce for the luxury and delight 
of life.’ 

Passing from the land to the people thereof and to their 
disposition, Cominges avers that ‘they are so valiant as to be 
almost rash. It seems to me, however,’ he writes, ‘ that, except- 
ing of course men of education, this nation rushes to peril more 
from an unbridled impetus of its nature than from a resolution 
enlightened by a clear understanding of the risk. Be this as 
it may, it is a fact that it ignores fear and always wants to 
win the day. The length of a war displeases it ; it likes to come 
quickly to blows, vanquish, die, or withdraw.’ 

Garments are elegant and follow French fashions, exaggerat- 
ing them however. ‘ The younger set, so as not to seem to imitate, 
or to lack invention, always add something of their own, with 
no other result than to destroy proportion and increase expense, 
for if we have thirty knots to our hose, they will have sixty.’ 

Generally speaking, the nation is ‘ superb, haughty, and sus- 
picious.’ It is also overbearing, ‘and so vain-glorious that I do 
not believe it yields, in this, to the Spaniards ’"—a reproach that 
most nations addressed then to most others, probably not with- 
out some truth in every case. 
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Petty larceny is one of the foibles of the common people, to 
combat which very hard penalties have been devised with this 
consequence that, impeded in the profession to which nature 
inclined them, thieves sell their belongings and ‘become cor- 
sairs, infesting all the seas with their brigandage.’ 

Merchants are wealthy and prosperous, owing especially to 
the famous English wool and woollens, exchanged abroad against 
‘anything either useful or delectable that man can wish.’ 
Leather, tin, iron, coal, beer, herrings, are also important 
articles of trade. Nearly all silk comes from Paris and is used 
almost entirely in London. The King has, however, recently 
‘ forbidden its being worn, as well as any thread lace not made in 
the kingdom. He himself sets the example and strictly observes 
his own edict.’ 

Access to the ranks of the nobility is easy, for ‘ all those who 
study law, who follow a liberal career, who live on their revenues 
are acknowledged as nobles.’ The lords put on a goodly show, 
but are much less prosperous than the merchants; many have 
been ruined by the recent wars; and, noticing a state of things 
that was not to last in England, but was to become permanent 
in Cominges’s own country and lead to revolutions, the ambassa- 
dor adds that many ‘follow the ridiculous custom of trusting 
their steward with the management of their affairs,’ the result 
being that the steward becomes rich and the nobleman poor. 
Second sons, on the other hand, do not disdain trade as a pro- 
fession, and do not lose their rank thereby. ‘ When I arrived in 
London, I saw at a clothier’s the son of a great lord, and I 
saw since another lord, pretty well-known in France, buy back 
the freedom of his nephew to enable him to leave the shop to 
which he was contracted so as to make him his secretary.’ 

The chief strength of the country is a gift of Nature, and 
consists in this happy circumstance that ‘ access to it is difficult 
to foreigners, and exit from it easy to the natives, which are 
the two principal qualities recommended by Aristotle for a 
fortress : they are so advantageously combined in this Isle that it 
may be considered one great and vast citadel.’ No less than the 
centuries before Cominges’s day, have the centuries following 
confirmed the truth of his remark. 

Artificial defences are of much smaller account. From the 
military point of view Dover Castle is worthless; the Tower of 
London is out of repair and is more famous than strong : part of 
the walls are crumbling; Portsmouth has an excellent harbour 
that could be easily fortified, and the King thinks of it, but 
nothing is being done, for lack of money. 

The Army is not numerous, but the Navy counts so many 
ships that it is doubtful whether there could be found sailors 
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enough to man them all, if all were wanted at once. ‘There is a 
total of one hundred and fifty royal ships, without counting six- 
teen captured from the Dutch in the last campaign, and eight 
which are nearly ready to take the sea.” Five are of exceptional 
size, as well as a sixth one, ‘ given to the King by the City of 
London to replace that which took fire on the Thames ; these are 
of such excessive size that eight or nine hundred men are needed 
to manoeuvre them and serve the eighty to one hundred pieces of 
ordnance with which they are armed.’ The gift to the King 
was the Loyal London, whose fate was scarcely more lucky 
than its predecessor’s, destroyed not by an ordinary fire, but by 
an explosion. ‘This morning,’ Mr. Pepys writes in his Diary, on 
March 8, 166[5], ‘is brought me to the office the sad newes 
of The London, in which Sir J. Lawson’s men were all bring- 
ing her from Chatham to the Hope, and thence he was to. go 
to sea in her; but a little a’ this side the buoy of the Nower, she 
suddenly blew up. About twenty-four men and a woman that 
were in the round-house and coach saved, the rest being above 
three hundred drowned; the ship breaking all in pieces, with 
eighty pieces of brass ordnance. She lies sunk with her round- 
house above water.’ ; Fim 

The new London proved short-lived. It perished on that 
day of the capital’s gravest danger, when Ruyter sailed up the 
Thames, causing poor Mr. Pepys such ‘fright and fear’ that 
he sent his wife to the country with most of his.available gold 
in her night bag, entrusted to a cousin ‘my journalls which I 
value much,’ and so do we, and himself went the length of 
devising his last will and:testament. On the. 30th of June 1667. 
Pepys ventured down the river. ‘ Thence by barge, it raining 
hard, down to the chaine, and in our way did see the sad wrackes 
of the poor Royall Oake, James, and London . . . we did also 
see several dead bodies lie by the side of the water.’ 

A greater wonder than the Navy of England is, according to 
Cominges, her Parliament. Nothing like it exists anywhere ; its 
importance is so great that the Ambassador forbears treating of 
it in a brief paragraph, and decides that a separate study must 
be devoted by him to such an extraordinary institution: ‘ All 
the strength of the State consists in the Parliament. It abrogates 
existing laws, and establishes new ones. But this question is 
too important to be lightly spoken of; I want to treat of it 
thoroughly, and shall annex a little treatise on it to this Rela- 
tion’; which treatise is a re-writing of the report he had sent 
three years before on the same subject. to omnivorous Louis the 
Fourteenth. The King had warmly complimented him on so rare. 
a performance about ‘a matter with which one has to deal every 


day.’ 
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Cathedrals are numerous in England, and religions even more 
so. Such buildings are quite beautiful, those especially of St. Paul 
(London), York, Canterbury, Winchester, Salisbury. The last- 
named has the Ambassador’s preference : ‘It surpasses all the 
others by its architecture.’ 

Calvinists, otherwise called Puritans, are very numerous. 
‘There are some Roman Catholics who live without much 
trouble, but without public exercises, except at the Queen’s and 
the Ambassadors’.’ To mention all the sects with which the 
realm is ‘infested’ would be impossible: ‘ Studying this ques- 
tion,’ says Cominges, ‘ with a very clever man who had been 
formerly a Professor at Leyden, called Soudan, we numbered 
sixty different ones; hence in the city of London those several 
places where people meet and pray God, each according to 
how the Devil inspires him, although these poor fanatics attri- 
bute all their unruly movements to the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost.’ 

Among the towns, Oxford, Cambridge, and London are 
especially praised. There is great rivalry between the first two, 
concerning their respective antiquity and fame. ‘ In the common 
opinion, Oxford takes the palm, both because the sons of the 
kings, princes, and great nobles always spend some years there, 
and also for the beauty and wealth of its colleges; to which 
must be added its pleasant and agreeable situation on the River 
Thames, which being there sixty miles distant from the sea, 
does not receive from it any incommodity.’ The eighteen col- 
leges with their chapels are most beautiful, and the great Library 
‘is so well-furnished and so curious, that since the ruin of the 
Palatine, the Vatican one alone can dispute it the first rank, 
either for the number of manuscripts or of books, printed in all 
sorts of languages.’ 

Unwilling, however, to sadden the heart of ‘ Cantabs,’ Com- 
inges hastens to add: ‘I have not seen the University of Cam- 
bridge, but I have learnt from trustworthy and well informed 
people that, all weighed, it yields to that of Oxford only in the 
opinion of some whose judgment is biassed by the education they 
have received there.’ 

The ‘great and wealthy city of London’ has a numerous 
population living in houses, most of them only two stories high, 
‘ which, however, is compensated by the existence under them of 
cellars so full of poor people who live only by their toil that it 
would be difficult to try to give their exact number.’ The best 
informed speak of a total of 600,000 men, ‘ most of whom get their 
livelihood through their handiwork or some small trade. The 
plague this year has caused ravages said to have reached 120,000 
souls and the Duke of Albemarle, who remained in town during 
8E2 
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all the scourge, which is not yet finished, has assured me that 
the death roll went as high as 14,000 in a single week, without 
including Quakers who were buried in their gardens and were not 
inscribed on the rolls kept by the parish clerks and attested by 
the physicians and guards.’ 

Ships from every country ‘ drop anchor at London Bridge and 
unload without trouble or expense in front of the Royal Custom 
House or of private storehouses. The bridge is 160 paces long 
and covered with houses on all sides, which makes it less agree- 
able to the view. Near it is the Tower, of more fame than 
strength. .. . In the midst is a very big tower, of square shape, 
said to have been built by Caesar, and only used for the keeping of 
five or six hundred thousand pounds of powder, taken out in cases 
of urgent need, but ever replaced as quickly as can be. There 
is a more modern tower which serves as a prison for people of 
quality when their misconduct or misfortune causes them to 
become either criminal or suspect.’ 

A new building of great beauty overlooking the Thames has 
been erected by the present King to serve as an armoury. It is 
full of guns, muskets, pistols, halberts, corselets, so well kept 
that Cominges, old soldier that he was, waxes enthusiastic at 
the sight. ‘All is so clean and well kept that I confess I never 
saw anything that gave me at the same time more joy and admira- 
tion.’ 

He glances also at the armour of former Kings and famous 
warriors, but he is less moved and merely remarks that ‘ About 
those relics stories are told which look very much like fables.’ 

The Mayor, ‘ who is honoured with the title of milord,’ is a 
most remarkable personage. ‘I do not believe that in any other 
part of the world there be so powerful a magistrate.’ He pays 
visits to no one; ‘his entry, after he has taken the oath, is as 
superb as a king’s’; the whole population applauds; the Guild- 
hall banquet after the cavalcade is a unique sight : ‘I have seen 
more than a thousand men freely gorge themselves with the most 
delicate viands and the most exquisite wines.’ A sword is always 
carried before my Lord Mayor, the point upwards as a sign of 
his sovereign authority, ‘which, however, finds its limit at a 
place called ‘‘Temple Barre,’’ the former place of abode of the 
Knight Templars; the swordbearer ‘then turns the point down- 
wards ; but the sword is never dispensed with by the Mayor, not 
even in the King’s chamber.’ 

In the part of the city where the Court lives the chief authority 
is that of the Dean of Westminster. There has been a project 
to give him the title of mayor to counterbalance the power of the 
other, but the question has remained in abeyance, and will prob- 
ably continue so: ‘London Bridge prevents ships from sailing 
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up as far as Whitehall; and, moreover, the numerous prentices 
and boatmen which form two considerable bodies, and are greatly 
to be feared in a sedition, will ever side with the city to which 
they owe the means not only of living but of growing rich.’ 

With the single exception of Bristol, which ‘ does something 
by itself,’ nearly all the trade of England is centred in London. 
‘All flows to this abyss which on its part sends out incessantly 
to all the world its superabundance, getting in exchange all sorts 
of goods. Just now its best trade is with the Mediterranean ; 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Alexandria, the cities of the Archipelago, 
see scarcely any but Englishmen in their harbours.’ They do 
not succeed so well in the East Indies, where the Dutch are 
‘absolute masters,’ nor in Muscovy, where again the Dutch are 
now replacing them. But the English trade with ‘ the Islands 
(the West Indies) and the continent of America is admirable, and 
on the increase from day to day.’ 

Summing up the question of commerce, the Ambassador fore- 
sees in a way the advantages for a country like England of a 
free trade policy, and concludes as follows: ‘In this mixture of 
success and failure one may affirm that this nation is redoubtable 
on the sea, and that when it will show itself not only strong, but 
trusty and less grasping, it will draw to its shores the major part 
of the commerce of the world.’ 

The London playhouses and places of amusement had long 
been famous, and Cominges does not consider it beneath his dignity 
to give an account of them. Londoners enjoy a number of diver- 
sions, the chief one being comedy, ‘which is given every day, 
Sundays and holidays excepted, in two magnificent houses, con- 
spicuous both by the beauty of the stage, the comfort of the boxes 
and of the pit, and by the machinery, the music, the violins, and 
the surety of spectators.’ 

Cominges, it may be recalled, had been asked by his king to 
give him an account of English men of letters. His answer had 
been of a less ample character than Lord Morley’s famous 
Series, and had consisted in the mere enumeration of the four 
names of Morus, Buchanan, Bacon, and ‘a man called Miltonius 
who has rendered himself more infamous by his noxious writings 
than the very tormentors and assassins of their king.’ Of Shake- 
speare Cominges had never heard. It so turns out, however, that 
he saw, unawares, a play by him, and his mention of it can now 
be added, in any new edition of Shakespeare’s Centurie of Prayse, 
to the brief list of foreign allusions to the great man, almost all 
of which are French. 

With his classical tastes and education and his love for the 
poets of antiquity, Cominges is of course not at all enthusiastic 
about what he saw, so many liberties being taken in defiance of 
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the sacred rules of the ancients. But he is struck by the care 
for truth and nature evidenced by English dramatists and players. 
‘ Actors,’ he says, ‘try to imitate nature, and authors, without 
attempting to follow as scrupulously as we do the prescribed 
rules, do not hesitate to have a king born in the first act, fight 
battles in the second, get married in the third, and die in the 
fourth, so as to leave room for a tyrant to be crowned in the 
fifth.’ 

As an example of what he alleges the Ambassador quotes a 
tragedy that he went to see (and Mr. Pepys went too)—namely 
Henry the Eighth, which had then been staged again at great cost, 
with magnificent display and extraordinary success. ‘I have seen 
performed the whole life of Henry the Eighth, marked by so many 
unhappy nuptials and funest events; Cardinal Wolsey appears 
there with his bonnet, and Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with his rochet and cape, and even, if I remember aright, his 
pallium.’ Since the Ambassador knew absolutely no English it 
is no wonder that he could only remember what he had seen and 
not what he had heard. 

‘Thence to my uncle Wight’s . .” writes Mr. Pepys on the 
1st of January 166[4]. ‘ But my wife and I rose from table, pre- 
tending business, and went to the Duke’s house, the first play I 
have been at these six months, according to my last vowe, and 
here saw the so much cried-up play of Henry the Eighth, which, 
though I went with resolution to like it, is so simple a thing made 
up of a great many patches that, besides the shows and processions 
in it, there is nothing in the world good or well done.’ The 
Duke’s Theatre, one of the two ‘magnificent houses’ mentioned 
by Cominges, was then under the management of D’Avenant, 
who deemed he was giving new life to the dramas of Shakespeare 
by adding to them as many shows and pageants as he could, and 
such tastes then prevailed that so he actually was. 

Thus much for Shakespeare. There are other amusements 
for Londoners, the Ambassador continues : ‘ Gladiators combats, 
which have something barbaric, are popular, as well as cockfights 
in houses which are public and where huge sums are bet. Young 
men of the best families spend whole days in them; noblemen 
have no shame at mixing there with the lowest and most infamous 
rabble. The King of England mentioned one to me, whose name 
I have forgotten, who thus lost a sum representing six thousand 
Jacobuses of income.’ 

Dog, bull, and bear fights can be seen twice a week, at small 
expense, ‘and the public squares are full of jesters and puppet 
players.’ 

‘Infamous’ as the rabble may be, it is quite orderly, which 
is a wonder : ‘ A thing worthy of note, because rare in any other 
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country, is that in all those meeting-places there is no disorder, 
and one may walk all night, purse in hand, without any untoward 
incident, barring what may be caused by some drunkard, soon, 
however, arrested by the constable.’ Of the latter, Cominges 
had an impression not very different from that of Shakespeare, 
fer according to him the first thing that happens after such an 
arrest is for both the drunkard and his captor to adjourn to the 
nearest pot-house to refresh themselves together, the drunkard, 
of course, paying the bill, and nevertheless spending the rest 
of the night in jail. But if there has been no bloodshed and 
the man is able to pay a few Jacobuses he is soon free. 

Public-houses and the bold talk there are mentioned apart 
as among the strangest curiosities of the country: ‘To all those 
places of amusement might be added more than two hundred 
houses where rakes and idlers assemble to take tobacco, brandy, 
tea, coffee, and chocolate. There it is, that, pipes in mouths, 
in the midst of bottles and glasses, news is told, politics are 
debated, the character of all the princes is discussed, their minis- 
ters are called to account; the whole with so much ignorance 
and so little justice that their deliberations end where passion 
and interest lead them, while their impertinent and scandalous 
assemblies themselves terminate in drunkenness and debauch.’ 
The Ambassador, obviously, never went to the coffee-house on 
any day when the forthcoming King of Letters, Ben Jonson’s 
successor that was to be, John Dryden, was preparing to assume 
his exalted function, and beginning to render his oracles. 
‘In Covent Garden, to-night,’ writes Mr. Pepys on the 3rd of 
February 166[4], ‘going to fetch my wife, I stopped at 
the great coffee-house there,* where I never was before; where 
Dryden, the poet (I knew at Cambridge), and all the wits of 
the town. . . It will be good coming thither, for there, I per- 
ceive, is very witty and pleasant discourse.’ 

Cominges ends his report with a brief account of the ‘ brave 
and ancient nation of the Scots,’ whose country is separated from 
England by ‘ vestiges of a wall running from the German ,to 
the Irish Sea’; of the Irish who suffer much under a harsh rule, 
and who are ‘tall and well-built, firm in their friendships and 
irreconcilable in their hatreds’ ; lastly, of the English dominions 
beyond the sea, such as Tangiers, Guined, the East Indies, where 
the British have some trade but their possessions have been 
reduced almost to naught (hence the war then raging with the 
Dutch), and in America, especially ‘New Belgium,’ and its 
capital, New Amsterdam (New York). In these latter regions 
the English have ‘ the best traffic they possess anywhere. The 


1 The Rose, famous under its later name of Will’s Coffee-house. 
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soil produces all the necessaries of life, and supplies wherewithal 
to send abroad so many sorts of goods that the royal customs, 
as well as private people, are enriched thereby. Tobacco alone 
yields one million (livres) a year to the king; the consumption 
of it in the three kingdoms reaches six million; sugar, pastel, 
wax, furs, leather, indigo and many other kinds of goods are 
also sources of wealth for the State and its citizens. The build- 
ing of very good ships has, of late, been started at New Amster- 
dam; the wood there has proved of admirable quality, and 
masts are being made in large numbers, as fine and good if not 
better than those from Norway.’ 

With this eulogy on the commercial and maritime importance 
of the future United States, Lieutenant-General Count Cominges, 
Ambassador to England, and Knight of the Holy Ghost, ends his 
Relation de l’ Angleterre, a creditable work as it seems, and, con- 
sidering that it had been composed at a time of broken diplomatic 
relations, written in a fair and sympathetic spirit, leaving chiefly 
on the reader’s mind the impression that the British Isle is a 
. sort of ‘citadel,’ rich and strong owing to commerce and to 
sea-faring, which is the natural and reasonable occupation of the 
inhabitants ; where somebody has written a play about Henry the 
Eighth, and people are brave to the verge of rashness and give 
vent to their opinions with extraordinary freedom; where a 


Parliament of a unique sort is the chief source of power; and 
which will become the centre of the world’s trade the day it 
lowers its customs and taxation. 


J. J. JUSSERAND. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN FRANCE 


WHEN Mr. J. E. C. Bodley told Cardinal Manning that he was 
engaged in writing a book on politics and parties in France, 
the venerable Cardinal said ‘It is like writing the history of 
a kaleidoscope.’ The truth of this judgment is universally recog- 
nised in France, where the average man will tell you that he 
neither knows nor cares how many different groups there are in 
the Chamber of Deputies nor what they stand for. M. Ponsot, 
député, recently described them as ‘ in appearance innumerable, 
in variety as infinite as the shades of the primary colours.’ They 
arise and manceuvre and dissolve with the rapidity of morning 
mists: and when they vanish, no man can say whence they 
came nor whither they have gone, nor indeed what they accom- 
plished in their brief existence. To this rule there are exceptions, 
as, for instance, the Unified Socialists of the Extreme Left; but 
the majority are as transient as the occasion which gave them 
birth, and the attempt at a given moment to define their frontiers 
in the Chamber is baffling and unprofitable : as well might one 
draw lines on a desert of sand where the first wind that arises 
will obliterate them for ever. ‘ Nous sommes dans |’incohérence,’ 
said M. Clemenceau not long ago: and there are signs in France 
to-day that point to a deep dissatisfaction with the present politi- 
cal instability and a desire for a better discipline in Parliament 
and a firmer hand in government. I hope to be able to show 
that one of the great issues of contemporary politics is M. 
Briand’s attempt to substitute for this chaos of conflicting groups 
a more stable and abiding form of political organisation which 
may ensure at least a relative continuity of policy. 

In my endeavour to present a brief sketch of contemporary 
politics in France I am aware that a British politician is always 
liable to fall into the error of supposing that the only satisfactory 
model of parliamentary government is his own; but I think 
I may say that residence in France and a fairly constant watch 
upon French domestic politics have opened my eyes to see that 
such a claim is not only erroneous but pharisaical. Many a time 
when seated in the semi-circular gallery which surrounds the 
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French Chamber I have been moved to make the contrast between 
it and the House of Commons, and to conclude that each Chamber 
has valuable lessons to learn from the other. Indeed—and here 
my French friends are wont to agree with me—the essence of 
the contrast seems to lie in this : that each suffers from a virtue 
carried to’ excess. In the Chamber of Deputies parliamentary 
freedom has become licence: in the House of Commons parlia- 
mentary discipline has become tyranny. This fruitful theme, 
however, is not the immediate subject of the present article : 
and I must therefore leave it for a time and return to the 
enumeration of parties in the Chamber. 

On the morrow of the defeat of the Barthou ministry last 
December, the Humanité published a list of ten political organ- 
isations which had taken part in the division. Since then 
several important groups of the Centre and the Left have been 
fused to form M. Briand’s new Fédération des Gauches, and we 
may reduce the number of substantial combatants on that 
account to four: The Right, consisting of Catholic, Nationalist, 
Boulangist, and Monarchist groups which form a kind of per- 
manent Opposition; the Fédération des Gauches; the Radical 
Party led, till the other day, by M. Joseph Caillaux; and the 
Unified Socialists who follow M. Jaurés. 

As the issue of the contest this month lies between the two 
principal groups of the Left-Centre and the Left I pass to them 
at once, leaving the comparatively powerless groups of the Right 
out of consideration. I do not suggest that the latter have not 
in the past, and may not again, hold the balance between con- 
tending parties of the Left: and, in this respect, their import- 
ance in the Chamber was clearly demonstrated during ‘the 
passage of the Three Years Law last year; but, for the moment, 
as at all normal times, the centre of political conflict lies further 
to the Left where the opposing forces of M. Briand and M. 
Caillaux meet. 

The General Election, which will take place on Sunday, 
April 26, comes at a moment when the French people ‘have to 
make a choice of unusual importance which lies not so much in 
the nature of the specific questions of the day as in the nature 
of the protagonists in the contest. Beneath the issues of finance, 
defence, and electoral reform lies the broad question: ‘Is the 
French Republic now so strongly entrenched in the hearts of 
the people that she can afford to exercise a greater tolerance 
towards her domestic enemies than she could ever do while her 
own existence was at stake?’ M. Briand, speaking for his 
powerful new organisation, the Fédération des Gauches, answers 
‘Yes.’ The Radicals and Socialists ‘No.’ The broad issue 
thus presented is known by the title of L’Apaisement; and to 
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appreciate its significance we must take account of the position 
of the principal parties in the French Chamber. 

The Unified Socialist Party, which since last December has 
formed the militant wing of the Government majority, claims 
to be the most highly organised and disciplined of French parties. 
It is a collectivist group, seventy-five strong, which contains 
some of the most striking personalities in French politics. Its 
leader, M. Jean Jaurés, is a man of European reputation whose 
qualities are too wel] known to need recital here. While it 
claims to represent Labour in the Chamber, it is not purely a 
Labour Party and has never been so closely allied to Trade 
Unionism as the British Parliamentary Labour Party. It has 
indeed suffered a loss of power and influence owing to the explicit 
repudiation of parliamentary action by the principal Trade Union 
body, the Confédération Générale du Travail. Its socialism 
has been oratorical and utopian, not legislative; and though it 
has now begun to develop a constructive policy its main strength 
for many years lay in anti-clerical measures which occupied a 
more prominent place in its political programme than any 
scheme of economic reform. Under the influence of M. Jules 
Guesde it impaired its parliamentary power by adopting the 
dogma that no true socialist party may vote for the Budgets 
of bourgeois Governments ; but recent events have driven it from 
that position, and M. Jaurés, when challenged in the Chamber 
last February, was constrained to admit that his party would 
vote for M. Caillaux’s budget ‘ because its proposals marked an 
advance towards democratic finance.’ Changes of policy in other 
directions also, notably its sudden loss of interest in Proportional 
Representation, tend to show that the Unified Socialists have 
prepared an alliance with the Radical Party even at the cost 
of renouncing convictions and policies which they placed in the 
very forefront of their advocacy less than a year ago. These 
changes have caused considerable defections of Labour and 
brought the discontent within the party to a head after the Party 
Congress at Amiens this year when M. Allemane, the veteran 
leader of Labour-in-revolt, declared that he could not accept the 
alliance with the Radical Party because it meant the renuncia- 
tion of the faith which alone had made the Socialist Party great. 
There was no occasion for-sacrifice, he said, as there had been 
in days when the Republic itself was in danger. 


Our collaboration with parties of the Bourgeoisie in 1889 (the Boulan- 
gist crisis) or in 1900 (the Dreyfus case) was of an essentially momentary 
character, limited to a specific action and designed solely to avert a grave 
and immediate peril. There was then no question of a coalition of pluto- 
crats, greedy of power and its spoils, as is the case today. The Socialist 
party has ‘saved the Republic’ often enough: it is now time that it took 
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honest and drastic action in the interests of the workers alone. The 
alliance with the Radicals which was sealed at Amiens was an immoral 


pact. 


M. Allemane’s revolt shows that, as in England so in France, 
the Socialist Party has many troublesome guerrilla warriors on 
its flank; and it is also a sign of the gradual abandonment by 
the party of their intransigent attitude for the more fruitful, if 
less heroic, policy of political co-operation with the large group 
which is its immediate neighbour in the Chamber of Deputies. J 
The Radical Party—le parti radical et radical-socialiste—is | 

the mainstay of the present Ministry and claims to be the only 
true Republican group in the Chamber. It was the predominant 
| partner in the famous anti-clerical bloc which carried the Church 
| Separation Law and reached the height of its power under M. 
Emile Combes. When the anti-clerical policy was accomplished 
the bloc lost its cohesion and the Radical Party began to decline. 
During the life of the present Chamber it has clearly shown its 
inability to fashion a policy which would maintain its unity and 
power, and in its divided state it has been powerless to stem the 
reaction which set in against it. Of the eight Ministries which 
have held office since the General Election of 1910 only three 
owed their existence to its support, and these three proved utterly 
sterile. M. Clemenceau, Radical Senator as he is, has revealed 
the cause. In his new journal, L’Homme Libre, throughout 
1913 he waged ceaseless warfare against the Briand and Barthou 
Cabinets; he attacked President Poincaré as usurping the 
functions of government in order to inaugurate an era of ‘ personal 
rule’ in the Republic, but when his friends in the Chamber suc- 
ceeded in driving the Barthou Ministry out of office he was forced 
to confess that the Radical Party was in no condition to form a 
working majority or to maintain its own Ministry. ‘I have 
shown,’ he wrote on the 29th of November, ‘ how the exercise of 
power uninterruptedly for nearly fifty years has brought about 
the inevitable disorganisation of the Republican Party. Les 
appétits de fonctions . . . ont accompli leur cuvre naturelle de 
décomposition.’ And after expressing an envious admiration of 
the powerful force of public opinion which gives cohesion and 
discipline to political parties in England, he .proceeds (Decem- 
ber 5) : ‘ 


The exclusively Republican majority which upset the Barthou Cabinet 
must weld itself into one cohesive whole—doit se bloquer—before it can 
pretend to be a stable government majority in the Chamber or able to carry 
on the necessary Republican campaign in the country before the approaching 
elections. . . . I should be shirking the main difficulty if I did not admit 
that it is one thing to preach unity and quite another to achieve it. There 
is indeed no lack of obstacles. First of all, Tuesday’s triumphant majority 
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contained the group of revolutionary Socialists who, in every division 
on Proportional Representation, helped to make a majority for Barthou. 
It is therefore impossible to number them among the elements of any 
Republican majority we desire just now. . . . Indeed, look where you will 
you see that everywhere and in everything there is but one root of all 
these evils—namely, a so-called ‘ electoral reform’ which destroys the right 
of majorities to govern, and which is being imposed upon the great 
Republican party for that very reason by a nefarious coalition of Socialists, 
Monarchists, Clericals, and pseudo-Republicans. 


The difficulties of the Radical Party, here so candidly discussed 
by one of its greatest friends, are not diminished by the approach 
of a General Election. The Radical Cabinet has succeeded in 
retaining office since December last only by remaining inactive. 
So precarious, indeed, is its position that it has not ventured to 
claim a vote of confidence in the Senate on the question of the 
income tax which is the principal plank in the party platform ; 
nor has it defined its own attitude to the two great questions of 
the day—viz. national defence and electoral reform. Its mem- 
bers are divided on both; ten Ministers having voted for the 
Three Years’ Law and five, including M. Caillaux, against it ; 
while two voted in favour of Proportional Representation and 
eight against it. In both cases several did not vote. The 
Cabinet thus presents the spectacle of a Ministry hostile to the 
two principal projects which have been passed by large majorities 
resting on the support of the Chamber which passed them. The 
imminence of the General Election explains the strange 
phenomenon. Under the highly centralised Napoleonic system 
of administration, with 800,000 State functionaries marshalled by 
the Prefects under the order of the Minister of the Interior, 
immense electoral power is wielded by the Ministry which in the 
expressive phrase makes the elections. To gain this power, and 
with no other end in view, the Radical Party made their supreme 
effort last December to drive the Barthou Cabinet from office and, 
having succeeded, they could do nothing but mark time till the 
date of the election. And scores of deputies outside the Radical 
Party support the present Ministry solely because it holds the 
keys of electoral life and death. In such circumstances the 
Government programme is necessarily obscure. According to 
the region which they represent Radical candidates will praise 
or attack the Three Years’ Law, and no matter what line they 
take they will receive the invaluable support of the Prefect. At 
the first ballots they will denounce Proportional Representation, 
and at the second ballots they will join hands with the Unified 
Socialists who are (or have been till now) the strongest partisans 
of the measure. On the subject of income tax, a month’s 
manoeuvring has availed to obscure every vestige of whatever plan 
the Government may have had; contradictory announcements 
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have followed, each hard upon the heels of the other, from the 
office of the Treasury; and the only definite statement which 
remains is M. Caillaux’s declaration in the Chamber that he ‘would 
append taxes on income and capital to his budget, but that there 
was not enough time for that enterprise before the elections.’ At 
Mamers he declared that his policy was not aggressive, but that the 
time had come when the exigencies of French finance demanded 
a large measure of direct taxation. ‘He saw no reason why a 
tax upon incomes, with a carefully graduated tax upon capital, 
should create any economic disturbance. England, he said, had 
long relied upon the income tax as one of her chief sources of 
revenue. Other countries were following her example. Was 
there any reason why France should not do the same? He re- 
minded the possessors of wealth that their duty to the State must 
include a contribution according to their means, and such a con- 
tribution they had never yet given. The attitude of the wealthy 
French bourgeoisie towards all proposals of democratic finance 
seemed to him dangerously to resemble that of the privileged 
classes before 1789.’ 

Clearly, with a Budget deficit of 32,000,000/., some heroic act 
is needed, and M. Caillaux’s proposals, nebulous as they seemed, 
were more honest and permanent than the project of a great loan 
which was put forward by his predecessor. It will be remembered 
that, on the eve of its fall, M. Barthou’s Government received 
the grudging assent of the Chamber, by the narrow majority of 
twenty-one, to his loan of 52,000,000/. which was designed to 
cover the non-recurring capital expenditure of the Three Years’ 
Law [36,000,000/.] and the expenses of the military occupation 
of Morocco [16,000,0001.]. The latter sum was not a liability of 
M. Barthou’s Government, for it had already been paid in three 
instalments in the Budgets of 1911, 1912, and 1913; nevertheless 
M. Barthou proposed to relieve those three Budgets of the Moroc- 
can charges and transfer them, in the false guise of non-recurring 
expenditure, to the loan, thus creating on those three years a 
surplus of 16,000,000/. for the partial relief of the heavily bur- 
dened Budget of 1914. This device expired—for a time—with 
its authors, and M. Caillaux proposed to restore the long-lost 
equilibrium of French Budgets by boldly opening new sources of 
reyenue in taxes on income and capital and by a ‘ drastic revision 
of expenditure.’ The latter phrase rang with a reassuring note, 
but the hopes which it aroused were speedily damped by the news 
that revision meant several undesirable things, among them being 
a juggle with past Budgets which revived in a new form the old 
manceuvre of Moroccan expenditure. In his speeches M. Caillaux 
made great play with the grave increase in expenditure on war, 
but the figures tell another tale. In ten years French expenditure 
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has risen by 60,000,000/., of which war preparations amount to 
22,000,000/. and increases in domestic outlays to 38,000,000/., 
a large part of which has disappeared in the spendthrift and cor- 
rupting policy of departmental doles. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that one half of the present deficit is due to unnecessary 
expenditure on works of various kinds-in districts whose good-will 
the Government desired to secure; nor can it be said that the 
French people have shown any earnest disposition to stop this 
ever-widening leak. The Treasury will doubtless raise a con- 
siderable revenue by the new taxes, but unless ‘ drastic re- 
vision ’ includes a stricter Treasury control over these doles, the 
task of balancing the Budget will soon be as difficult as ever. 
Such was the position in the middle of March when M. Caillaux 
resigned his office as Minister of Finance after the murder of 
M. Gaston Calmette, the editor of the Figaro. The motive which 
drove Madame Caillaux to avenge her husband by shooting his 
arch-detractor was personal; but M. Calmette’s campaign was 
political and its tragic end will have far-reaching consequences. 
From the moment -when M. Caillaux took office last December 
the Figaro, voicing the anger of la haute finance against the author 
of the income tax, attacked him with great violence, alleging that 
he had encouraged the heirs of a certain concessionaire, M. Priou 
by name, to make a large claim against the Treasury, which he 
undertook to grant provided the spoils were shared with him; 
that he had tampered with public contracts in his own interest ; 
that he had winked at the irregular transaction of a Turkish loan 
in Paris; that his financial house, the Crédit Foncier Argentin, 
had unloaded worthless South American stocks upon the French 
investing public; that his volte-face in the Senate upon the im- 
munity of the Rente from income tax was a manoeuvre 
deliberately designed to facilitate the speculations of his friends 
on the Stock Exchange ; and that he had shielded the notoriously 
fraudulent financier, Rochette, from prosecution because he him- 
self was implicated in Rochette’s transactions. Some of these 
charges’: M. Caillaux denied outright; others he ignored; and 
M. Calmette’s campaign might well have defeated itself by its 
own virulence and exaggeration had not Madame Caillaux inter- 
vened with her revolver. To-day, and in the coming elections, 
M. Calmette, dead, is a more terrible antagonist than the editor 
of the Figaro, living. It is too early yet to say that Madame 
Caillaux’s folly has closed her husband’s career, or that the in- 
vestigation of the Rochette scandal will drive him out of public 
life. French public opinion is-a strange and fickle thing which 
may veer in his favour when the first shock of horror is past; 
but, for the immediate purpose of the General Election, his bril- 
liant gifts are lost to his patty, which now goes leaderless into 
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the conflict. Even M. Caillaux’s fall, however, did not and does 
not close the chapter of Radical troubles, for other Ministers were 
implicated in the charges brought against him, and one of them, 
M. Monis, Minister of Marine and former Premier at the time 
of the Rochette scandal, resigned within twenty-four hours. 
M. Rochette was a financier whose trial for fraud should have 
taken place in April 1911, but was postponed by the personal inter- 
vention of the Prime Minister, M. Monis, who desired, so it 
was said, to save his Finance Minister, M. Caillaux, from the 
embarrassment of a most awkward case. Against the postpone- 
ment the Procurator-General vehemently protested and lodged 
his protest in a formal document at the Ministry of Justice. His 
protest was received, placed in a pigeon-hole, and ignored, and 
the embarrassing revelations were thus suppressed while M. 
Rochette made good his escape from justice. Despite the appoint- 
ment of a Commission of Inquiry by the Chamber (by which it 
was hoped to shelve the whole matter) M. Caillaux’s part in 
Vaffaire Rochette might have remained in oblivion but for the 
fact that the late editor of the Figaro possessed a copy of the 
declaration of protest, signed by the Procurator-General on the 
31st of March 1911, which he intended to publish in his news- 
paper on the 20th of March of this year, the date of debate on 
the Rochette affair in the Chamber. After M. Calmette’s death 
the document came into the hands of M. Barthou who read it 
aloud in the Chamber during the sitting of the 17th of March. 
Though its existence and contents had been the subjects of rumour 
in Paris in 1911, the Chamber was not prepared for so damning 
a revelation of M. Caillaux’s complicity with Rochette as it 
seemed to contain, and a profound sensation ensued. The Cham- 
ber revived the Rochette Commission by a huge majority and 
armed it with judicial powers. The Radical Party is thus faced 
with a most formidable prospect which will be gradually and more 
fully revealed as the Commission proceeds with its unsavoury 
work. I will not attempt to forecast the course of events which 
may move rapidly while this article is in the press, but will 
proceed to examine other aspects of the political situation. 

In the quotation from L’Homme Libre given above M. 
Clemenceau attacks Proportional Representation, as a ‘ so-called 
electoral reform which destroys the right of majorities to govern,’ 
and divines in the coalition which supports the Bill a plot to 
destroy the Republic. It is the common habit of the Radical 
Party in distress to raise the cry of the ‘ Republic in danger,’ 
and as Proportional Representation, in their opinion, would 
operate unfavourably to their electoral interest, the cry is raised 
once again in order to drown the argument in favour of reform. 
Radical hostility to Proportional Representation is easily ex- 
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plained. In many constituencies the Radical Party is the 
strongest of four or five groups and usually heads the poll without 
obtaining an absolute majority. In order to hold such seats it 
enters into negotiations with one of the lesser groups, and in 
return for some concession receives the votes of that group at 
the second ballot. There must be many Radical deputies who 
hold their seats by this traffic which was denounced in a famous 
speech by M. Briand at Périgueux in 1909. Under Proportional 
Representation such seats would be imperilled without any com- 
pensating gain, it is said, in ‘ reactionary’ districts; and, indeed, - 
the Radical caucus declared last year that thirty or forty ‘ good 
Republican seats ’ would be lost outright if the Electoral Reform 
Bill were carricd. In fighting the measure, therefore, the Radi- 
cal Party has its back to the wall in defence of the Parliamentary 
ascendancy which the present system—the scrutin d’arrondisse- 
ment—has given it out of proportion to its real numerical strength 
in the country. An ironical justice is at work upon it, for, as 
M. Clemenceau said in the passage quoted, this very ascendancy 
is proving its destruction. The anti-clerical Republicans have 
been so long in power that they have come to regard the Govern- 
ment of France as their vested interest; the local branches of 
the Radical caucus in the communes—les mares stagnantes so 
vividly described by M. Briand in the Périgueux speech—playing 
the part of agents provocateurs for the party in power by espionage 
of persons suspected of clerical leanings. Thus the Act which 
separated Church and State, a measure fully justified in its origin, 
became in the course of its administration an instrument of 
tyranny against which protests have been raised not only by 
those who suffered under it, but by many whom it has never 
touched. M. Briand himself, one of its principal authors, has 
been for several years an unsparing critic of its harsh administra- 
tion. Out of his speeches and from a hundred other sources has 
arisen the movement called L’ Apaisement. 

If the average Frenchman were asked what L’Apaisement 
means he would probably reply ‘ By our votes at many elections 
we authorised our Government to terminate the connexion be- 
tween Church and State because we were convinced, especially 
during the generation that followed the establishment of the Third 
Republic, that the Concordat, a political instrument very useful 
to its author, the great Napoleon, had in course of time become 
a menace to our Republican institutions. We saw in the Roman 
Catholic Church a rallying ground for Monarchists and other 
enemies of the Republic. So after a great campaign which 
derived what I may call a posthumous inspiration from Gam- 
betta’s famous war-cry ‘‘ Le Cléricalisme, voila l’ennemi! ’’ we 
cut the tie between us and the See of Rome. Having cut it, we 
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do not pretend in our movement of appeasement that the Roman 
Church is more friendly to Republican institutions than she was ; 
but we say that she is now in her proper place, that the Republic 
is firmly established in the hearts of the French people, and that 
it is unnecessary and impolitic to carry on a campaign of petty 
tyranny against the Church. We also desire a better administra- 
tion of our own Republican affairs, and we believe that to be 
unobtainable as long as our parties are engaged in the faction fight 
of clerical and anti-clerical. That is what I understand by 
L’Apaisement.’ Such is the answer given by vast numbers of 
Frenchmen to the question which I laid down in one of the early 
pages of the present article. Even if it be regarded as the 
revulsion from the uncompromising legislative policy of the past 
ten years, it would be an error to call it a reaction in the ordinary 
sense of the word, for none of its exponents desire the reversal of 
any law now operative; they aim rather at an administrative 
attitude which will inspire all French citizens, without distinc- 
tion of party or creed, with confidence in the even-handed justice 
of the State. ‘ 

The réle of the State in democracy [said M. Briand at St. Etienne in 
December] is not to take sides for one citizen: against another, nor to use 
its legal powers in the exercise of tyranny against those who hold 
unpalatable opinions. Amid the conflicts of its citizens the State must 
stand impartial, its sole preoccupation being the desire to secure that the 
arena of politics shall be a free battle-ground of ideas. 


And in another passage, speaking of the oppression exercised 
by the local political committees of the Radical Party and of the 
urgent need for liberating the ordinary elector, and even the 
Ministry itself, from their malign influence, he said : 


France did not make her supreme effort to gain liberty, to emancipate 
herself from the caprice and injustice of personal rule, simply in order 
to be suffocated in the dust of innumerable local tyrannies. . . . We have 
suffered long enough under une oppression anonyme. We must have done 
with ‘ the politics of excommunication,’ for such denial of freedom of opinion 
is incompatible with the true Republican spirit. We must make our 
Republic a more airy habitation in which there shall be room for all, and in 
which each will know his own place. 

This speech, which sounded the rallying note for the friends 
of L’Apaisement, was followed by a notable meeting of ex- 
ministers, senators, and deputies in Paris, at which the new 
militant organisation, the ‘ Fédération des Gauches,’ was created. 
The programme of the new party comprises : National Defence 
by. the unequivocal maintenance of the Three Years’ Law, 
Electoral Reform by the introduction of Proportional: Represen- 
tation,’ Financial Reform by means which are not very clearly 

2 Let me note, parenthetically, that P:R. is advocated in England and 
France for reasons that aré diametrically opposéd: in England as a means of 
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defined, including ‘an income tax without inquisition,’ and a 
tolerant even-handed administration of public affairs, ‘such as 
becomes a Republic sure of herself.’ Exclusively Republican in 
composition, the party proclaims by its very title its adhesion 
to progressive politics, but evinces a more temperate spirit than 
other parties of the Left in domestic affairs, and draws its main 
support from that large body of Republican deputies who stand 
outside the Radical Party. There is nothing in its programme 
which need prevent a Radical or even a Socialist from joining 
it, and it already numbers a good many of both creeds among 
its adherents. It is essentially comprehensive, large-minded, and 
catholic : so large-minded, say its enemies, that it can be made 
to embrace everything—even the most pernicious of reactions. 
Its personnel makes it formidable. M. Aristide Briand, its chief, 
is the ablest political leader in France, and is acknowledged as 
such even in the wildest abuse of his enemies: in M. Louis 
Barthou,: who stands second only to M. Briand and yet is of 
very different stuff, it finds a counsellor, sagacious, dispassionate, 
courageous : and M. Millerand brings to its service a great forensic 
talent. It is supported in the Press by the Petit Parisien, a 
newspaper with twice the circulation of the Daily Mail, and by 
several of the best provincial journals : it has already a firm foot- 
hold in certain parts of France, but its electoral weakness lies 
in a lack of local organisations. In this respect it enters the 
General Election at a serious disadvantage in comparison with 
the Radical Party, which has the further advantage—almost 
decisive in France—of controlling the election from the Ministry 
of the Interior. Whether the undoubted popularity of L’ Apaise- 
ment, backed by the high personal prestige of M. Briand, will 
prevail against these two heavy drawbacks, it is difficult to say. 
The ‘ golden mean’ is never a good election cry, for those who 
proclaim it are apt to lack that fanatical zeal in propaganda which 
is so valuable an asset in the electioneer: and when, as in the 
present case, its supporters have hardly had time to create the 
necessary electoral machinery, an unfavourable issue might safely 
be predicted. Prophets would do well to remember, however, 
that the control even of the best-appointed ‘machine’ has not 
always brought victory to its possessors, and that there are times 
and seasons in national life when the people take no account of 
the bosses’ bidding and vote in unexpected ways and with un- 
expected results. Though he would be a bold man who could — 
announce the definite arrival of such a time in France to-day, it 
reducing the ‘admirable discipline’ (Anglice, tyranny) of party politics; in 
France as a means of abolishing the freedom of parliamentarians (Fr. incohérence) 
and establishing in its place the ‘admirable discipline’ of English politics : 
a@ point over which English advocates of Proportional Representation may 


profitably ponder. 
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requires no boldness but only an open eye to see signs tending 
to show that the General Election of the 26th of April will be 
largely influenced by forces which have played no great part in 
French political conflicts for many years past. 

Let me, in conclusion and at the risk of some repetition, 
endeavour to read some of these signs. I take first, because it 
cannot fail to strike the observer as a change of profound import, 
the revival of religion. M. Paul Sabatier, in his new book 
France To-day: its Religious Orientation, says that it is ‘ long 
since religious matters have so continuously occupied French 
public attention as in our time,’ and speaks significantly of the 
‘religious expectancy of France to-day.’ This attitude of the 
public mind is unmistakably evident and forms a considerable 
part of La France Nouvelle, that movement of national rejuvena- 
tion which has been proceeding with such surprising vigour for 
some years. Many competent observers have interpreted it 
merely as the natural reaction of sympathetic mankind against the 
excesses of the anti-clerical party, and, doubtless, it partakes of 
that character to a certain degree: but it is a mistake to gauge 
its force by any negative measure. The renaissance of religion is 
a phenomenon of a positive and creative kind which displays itself 
both within and without the Church, Protestant and Catholic, in 
France : it is already changing the colour of public opinion : it 
has compelled several important Parisian newspapers to acknow- 
ledge its presence : it is at work even within the Palais Bourbon 
itself. M. Sabatier relates the simple truth when he says that 
‘many are co-operating in the religious movement without know- 
ing it,’ especially those who profess to disdain religious problems 
because they are deceived by the political jargon of the day which 
confounds religion with clericalism, and irreligion with M. Jaurés. 
There are numbers of anti-clerical persons who are religious in 
the only fit meaning of the word, whose action in arousing a 
demand for social amelioration has been almost identical with that 
of the more enlightened leaders of the Roman Catholic Church, 
especially in the industrial districts. The following anecdote, apt 
if not veracious, shows that some of the higher clergy recognise 
their strange allies : Every year great religious festivities are held 
at Lyon on the return of the Catholic Faculty, when the Bishops 
of all the south-eastern dioceses attend, and one of their number 
preaches a sermon. Not long ago, when the Disestablishment 
controversy was at its height, the chosen Bishop dined with a 
well-known Lyon family and received high compliments upon his 
sermon. ‘ My dear friends,’ he said in reply, ‘ you have no idea 
how jealous I feel when I realise how impossible it is for us, the 
secular clergy, to do as well as the irregular clergy. In order to 
show you what I mean, let me read you some portions of a sermon 
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which I find in this morning’s newspaper. It is one of the finest 
I ever read.’ The Bishop then read several moving passages 
from the paper before him: and when he stopped there was a 
moment's silence. At length several ladies approached him and 
asked for the preacher’s name. ‘ Ladies,’ said he, ‘ you are all 
good Christians : you know a good sermon when you hear it. I 
am sure you can guess.’ And he added, pointing to a group of 
priests in the room, ‘ These gentlemen will be much more em- 
barrassed than you, if you do guess.’ Several names were men- 
tioned; Father Janvier and many others. To each the Bishop 
said ‘No,’ and egged on his fair questioners with visible amuse- 
ment. At last his hostess begged him for the name. ‘ Well, 
ladies,’ he said, ‘ the fine passages I have just read to you were 
taken from a sermon delivered yesterday in the Palais Bourbon 
by Father——Jaurés! ’ 

With such a movement in progress the electioneer finds his 
calculations confused and his candidates beset by many unforeseen 
difficulties. In the atmosphere of this new religious revival 
L’ Apaisement flourishes in proportion as the propaganda of modern 
French Radicalism declines, and the Radical Party is therefore ill 
at ease. So much at all events is both evident and true : but 
it is impossible to say whether the new movement is strong enough 
to break the electoral traditions of the people and give French 
politics a new orientation. 

The same considerations apply to the growing discontent with 
parliamentary incompetence and the desire for stability in govern- 
ment which is another feature of La France Nouvelle. The chaos 
of parliamentary government is admitted by all : ‘ we are in the 
midst of our own incoherence,’ says M. Clemenceau; ‘ France 
is going to pieces,’ says M. Rouvier; and M. Léon Bourgeois 
declares that there is something rotten in the State. Some 
observers go so far as to say that the French people are sceptical 
about the fundamental merits of parliamentary institutions and 
are beginning to yearn, as is their wont, for the grip of some 
firmer hand on the helm of State : and they point to the manner 
in which Monsieur Poincaré was elected President. ‘The 
people,’ they say, ‘made Poincaré head of the State; they clearly 
showed before the election that he was their choice, and the 
politicians at Versailles had to obey.’ Now, whether that be true 
or not, there can be no doubt that Frenchmen at large are alive 
to the necessity of some change in their political methods, and 
ardently desire the cleansing of the administrative machine, 
national and local, from the taint of political intrigue. In such 
circumstances M. Briand’s appeal sounds in willing ears: his 
vision of a sober Parliament and a strong Executive attracts 
many who would never respond to an ordinary political call, but 
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who follow him because they believe that, unlike the multitude 
of his predecessors who have impotently lamented the evil, he 
means to deal with the paralysis which afflicts parliamentary life, 
and thus to raise their country’s prestige among the nations. 
M. Briand dreams of a Parliament in which strong and disciplined 
parties will carry on the conflict of ideas freed from the jarring 
wrangles of personal ambition and the greed of spoils. Desiring 
an increase of parliamentary responsibility, he points, like M. Cle- 
menceau, to ‘the admirable organisation of politics in England ’ 
as an example to France: and he selects as the instrument for 
his purpose the system of Proportional Representation, under 
which he expects to see a truer and broader division of political 
forces. A British politician may perhaps remind M. Briand that 
‘the admirable organisation of politics in England ’ is due, not to 
any method of election, but to the parliamentary relation between 
the Executive and the Legislature by which, as a rule, both stand 
and fall together. It is the very independence of the French 
Chamber which aids the formation of many groups and creates 
the appearance—and perhaps the reality—of caprice. In a 
serious conflict with the Ministry the Chamber takes no thought 
of its own life, for the Prime Minister cannot threaten a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, and therefore each group is free to manceuvre 
as it pleases. If it be taken as an axiom that the separation of 
Legislature and Executive must continue, then it would seem 
that M. Briand is more likely to reach his ideal of parliamentary 
stability by federating a number of groups in one great party— 
as he is now doing—than by any measure of electoral reform. 
The means to this end, however, concern him and his compatriots : 
the foreign observer's interest lies in the end itself. 


A. F. WHYTE. 








THE TRAFFIC IN WORN-OUT ENGLISH 
HORSES 


‘If you have tears, prepare to shed them now.’ 


Two main causes underlie the traffic in worn-out English horses. 
England has no use for the vast majority of her worn-out 
horses, and the countries that use them for food prefer the living 
animal to the dead meat. Therefore the tax on dead meat is 
comparatively high, and all who buy or sell for this traffic have 
a commercial interest in the living export. The transport of from 
40,000 to 50,000 horses annually is a source of revenue to the great 
railway companies that run boats between England and the Con- 
tinent. The boats mainly concerned in this transport are speci- 
ally fitted for the conveyance of horses. The transport of dead 
meat would be less remunerative, and would involve a radical 
change of fittings. 

Certain mineowners send their old and generally blind. pit 
ponies for slaughter abroad, and a good many great firms using 
horses for transport work send their worn-out horses to the same 
fate. 

Evidently the directors of railways, the owners of mines, the 
heads of firms, and many others commercially interested in this 
traffic have a great and far-reaching influence. Many of the 
dealers are comparatively rich men, who spare neither money 
nor effort to protect the traffic as it is. The few private interests 
concerned in this traffic in the living horse are powerful and 
active. 

The slaughter of these horses in England and the exporting of 
the dead meat would mean a new English industry and the 
employment of English labour. The majority of those who would 
suffer financial loss by this change would not be seriously affected 
by that loss; the present gains of the dealers are immense, and 
if their dealings ended henceforth, in England, they would not 
suffer ruin. English commerce and industry would gain by the 
slaughter of the horses in England. 

It is certain that the countries concerned in this traffic, if they 
cannot have the live horse, will accept the dead meat. Already 
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there are sent annually to Rotterdam about 1000 carcases of horses 
slaughtered at the English dock because they were found unfit 
to travel, and the meat is found as good as that of the horse 
exported alive. I have seen two such carcases at the Ghent dock, 
and later, on a butcher’s cart, and I was told that the meat is 
quite good. 

Of course exportation of all as dead meat would involve diffi- 
culties not involved by such exportation of a few. But those 
difficulties can be solved. Given the shortest sea route, and 
proper stabling at the English port, why should not the horses 
be slaughtered and shipped for immediate selling and use? It is 
certainly possible to arrange that the chief towns shall be supplied 
from England, and the country towns and villages from Belgium. 
‘Also a very great number of the old horses are used for the making 
of sausages, and for this purpose the carcase, sent by the shortest 
route, would be as suitable as the living horse. 

These commercial considerations are important, mainly 
because they are always quoted for, and never against, the living 
export. Yet an unprejudiced and thorough investigation of the 
commercial interests involved leads to the conviction that a few 
gain inordinately by the exportation of the live horse, and that 
the slaughter of the horse before export would mean employment 
and moderate gain for many. 

But the question is also one of national morality. Few will 
say it is not: the few who agree with certain theologians who 
assert that animals have no rights, and that man may treat them 
as inhumanely as he chooses so long as their suffering is not an 
end in itself, but a means to anend. The majority of Englishmen 
agree that infliction of unnecessary cruelty on an animal is an 
immoral act. What is unnecessary, and what degree of watch- 
fulness and prevention is obligatory, are not, fixed quantities ; 
the measure grows with the growth of conscious responsibility. 
Tt is safe to assert that at present in England the infliction of 
unnecessary pain on an animal is generally condemned as an 
immoral act. 

Consciousness of responsibility is growing fast. Methods of 
slaughter, means of obtaining plumage and fur, docking, bearing- 
reins, performing animals, steel traps, and various other phases 
of our treatment of animals are now within the range of that 
consciousness. 

The exportation of worn-out horses for slaughter abroad has 
troubled the national conscience. Legislation as to fitness of 
exports and means of transport eased that troubled conscience ; 
but, lately, accredited eye-witnesses and the cinema have testified 
to the cruelties inherent in that traffic. Let us consider these 
inherent cruelties. 
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The passage from port to port lasts, speaking roughly, from ~ 
twenty to fifty hours, but horses reaching a port on Sunday ere 
not landed till Monday morning. Horses are subject to sea- 
sickness, and we are considering worn-out horses, old and weak. 
For them, even in normal weather, the long standing in one 
position and the movement of the boat must involve considerable 
discomfort. When the weather is at all rough they suffer acutely. 
‘ After a rough passage, the horses come over in such a condition 
that I can scarcely describe the scene. If the weather has been 
very bad, all the boxes in which they are carried over are broken, 
and the animals are lying in one heap.’* The main traffic is in 
winter, and the passage is over the North Sea. 

The conditions of this traffic have been immensely improved 
since last year. For several years now the accommodation on 
most of the boats has been at least decent, and veterinary inspec- 
tion at the English ports intermittently efficient. This year the 
inspection has been far stricter, and the traffic seems to be as 
satisfactory as legislation can make it—legislation that permits the 
exportation of live horses for slaughter abroad, and aims at 
the weeding out of the unfit. They are all unfit. Here are a few 
recent statistics of the traffic under the present satisfactory 


conditions : 
Antwerp. October 30th to December $1st, 1913. 


Worn-out horses arriving from Great Britain . . - 5046 

Died during voyage eee ‘ ; : . ? ; 8 

Slaughtered at the dock i , 3 

Conveyed in floats from the dock because unfit to walk . ; 71 
From January 2nd to February 7th, 1914. 

Worn-out horses arrived from Great Britain. - . 2185 


Arrived dead . : ‘ : : , ‘ j ; 5 
Slaughtered at the dock . p ; , , ‘ 3 
Thrown into the sea. : P . , 2 
Conveyed in floats because unfit to walk . : F ; . 8 
Two details from these statistics are worth quotation. 

On the 9th of January, in a total of eighty, the Otto from 
Hull brought one dead, three that had to be slaughtered on the 
dock, and three that were conveyed in floats because they were 
unfit to walk. 

On the 8th of January the Feveril from Leith brought, in a 
total of sixteen, one dead, one unfit to walk, and had thrown 
two into the sea. 

I think these statistics prove that worn-out horses are gener- 
ally unfit for transport abroad, even under the best conditions we 
can command. 

But the lot of those horses that die during transit, arrive in 
such a state that they are slaughtered at the dock, or fall and are 


1 Den Heer Van Stolk, Sec. 8.P.C.A., Rotterdam, 1913. 
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slaughtered on the way to the quarantine stables is enviable 
compared with that of their companions. Death is their only 
way of escape from suffering, and the sooner it comes the better 
for them. 
From the boats arriving at Antwerp on Mondays the horses 
are taken to the dock road and tied to the iron railings in a long 
line, to await veterinary inspection. The first to be landed wait 


_ there for about two hours, more or less, according to the number 


of arrivals and the punctuality of the boats. In summer there 
are few horses, and the boats are likely to be punctual ; in winter 
there may be 600 horses, and one of the four boats may be late. 
I have seen the first horses brought out a few minutes after 
7 A.M., and the procession start at 10 a.m. The road is bleak 
and unsheltered, and many of the horses come freshly clipped. 
(I believe even the short hair can be sold for stuffing beds and 
cushions.) In snow, biting frost, and bitter wind, freshly clipped 
thin-skinned carriage horses stand trembling with cold. 

The port veterinary inspector orders conveyance in floats of 
horses unfit to walk to the quarantine stables—a distance of 
44 miles. The dealers have to pay five francs for each 
‘horse so conveyed, and it has to be taken from the quarantine 
stables directly to the slaughterhouse for immediate slaughter. 
It is therefore safe to conclude that only really lame, exhausted, 
injured, or otherwise unfit horses are so conveyed. Two or three 
horses are generally carried in two floats that follow the pro- 
cession. If a horse has been slaughtered at the docks it is 
conveyed with those that are alive. Often others have to be put 
in @ float during the procession, and generally one or more fall 
from the jolting or from exhaustion. Sometimes one that is walk- 
ing falls suddenly and finally, and is slaughtered where it falls. 

I have seen a big white horse, totally blind, at the head of the 
procession. There are always groups of pit ponies, generally 
blind. Mine proprietors are not poor men, and those poor little 
bodies are not worth much for meat. They are worth so little 
that they are often bought for vivisection at a veterinary college. 
A life’s toil underground; blindness; long journeying through 
strange, unseen terrors; death by the pole-axe or the knife, 
probably after other long journeyings and hunger and thirst ; for 
some, the lingering torment of surgical or medical experiment. 


- Has man the right to heap so much suffering on the little beasts 


that serve him? 

The most common injuries seen are: hair and skin rubbed 
off the root of the tail, leaving a raw space; an eye closed, or 
mattering, with a great swelling over it ; a raw wound rubbed on 
a haunch; a bitten mouth. Misery exasperates the old horses, 
and they bite each other. 
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Three abreast, each three led by a drover, the shameful pro- ~ 
cession goes from end to end of Antwerp. The Belgians are a 
shrewd people, logical and rather silent. The little they say 
makes English ears tingle. No wonder that they mocked at our 
solicitude for their Congo natives. I have known a Belgian cab- 
man, a poor man, to sell his old horse to an Antwerp butcher, 
where he could make sure that it was slaughtered at once, for a 
considerably less sum than was offered by another butcher, who 
would have taken the horse away alive. There is a striking 
difference between the conduct of this poor Belgian and that of 
rich English mine proprietors who sell their miserable little 
ponies for slaughter abroad, rich English companies that sell 
their worn-out horses for the same purpose, and well-off men 
and women who sell their horses to those who will give the most 
money, without care for the fate of the dumb brutes in their 

wer. 

Beautiful old horses, which seem to have come straight 
from some rich man’s stable, take part in that procession ; 
but the greater number look neglected and worn-out, as if 
they had suffered a good deal already. Many of the cart- 
horses have immensely swelled hocks, and this is generally 
through sheer neglect. I saw one at Ghent the other day 
with a bleeding wound on the enormous swelling. A Belgian, 
his face red with indignation, looked at it and shouted ‘ Les 
Anglais sont les gens sales: les gens dégofitants.’ My com- 
panion (a Belgian) tried to silence him for my sake, but I said 
‘Let him tell the truth,’ for he spoke of the English who neglect 
their horses at home and sell them, to what fate they neither 
know nor care, abroad. 

Food and water are provided now at the Antwerp quarantine 
stables, and each dealer has to pay so much a head for the feeding 
of his horses. From observation, I doubt if all those that come 
out of the regular hours are fed, but the majority of the horses do 
get that one meal. At the stables they are sold to butchers and 
marked for death. The few that are sold for work again must 
wait in the stable, in quarantine, for three days. The mark is 
a numbered brass medal, with a hollow stem rather larger than 
a cedar pencil. A hole is clipped in the horse’s ear and the medal 
clamped through it. This medal must be returned within ten 
days. From the moment when the horse is marked for death 
it is simply so much meat, to be conveyed, kept alive, or 
slaughtered with the least expense possible. The medals in the 
ears of horses sold to veterinary colleges need not be sent back 
at all. 

The horses conveyed in floats are fed, sold, marked, and taken 
to the slaughterhouse. Those that can stand are tied against the 
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wall in a row. Those that cannot stand are dragged out of the 
float and into the slaughter-shed by the tail and a line round the 
hind feet. I have been told that some are drawn to the edge of 
the float so that the blood falls into some receptacle, and have 
their throats cut. That would certainly cause less suffering than 
forcible dragging, especially if the horse is injured. The ordinary 
instrument of slaughter is the pole-axe, and the slaughterers are 
expert. But I saw one slaughtered so badly, through sheer 
carelessness, that it fell screaming and struggling. I am forced 
to fear that such carelessness is not uncommon when the slaugh- 
tering is unwatched—and it is very seldom watched by any 
responsible person. 

The procession reaches the quarantine stables between 10.30 
and 11.30 a.M., and a few begin to leave soon after noon. All the 
afternoon of Monday one meets the English horses, going singly, 
or by twos or threes, to the slaughterhouses. Those that are 
to travel a greater distance generally start towards night. On 
account of the slowness of the trains, and the fact that no food or 
water is provided during the journey, the lot of those sent by rail 
is sometimes worse than that of those that walk. A dealer who 
lives near Charleroi told us that sometimes his horses are forty- 
eight hours on the railway coming from Antwerp. During these 
long transits some fall from exhaustion and are trampled by their 
companions. 

Every Monday night horses walk to Brussels, a distance of 
twenty-eight miles. ‘This I know from experience. I have been 
told that some walk further, and I think it most probable, but 
of this I have no proof. Neither law nor public opinion would 
prevent a dealer or butcher from taking a horse on foot as far 
as he likes, or in any condition, or from using any means, however 
cruel, to force it along. In Antwerp, on the 5th of February, 
an old English horse was bought at the market for Brussels. 1t 
started for that town on foot, but fell before it had left Antwerp. 
The drover kicked it, smashing an eye and making its mouth 
bleed. As this treatment could not force it to rise, a float.was 
sent for from the slaughterhouse. A girl begged some bread 
and water for the miserable old brute, and it ate and drank eagerly 
with its bleeding mouth. The drover was not punished in any 
way. If a horse can be so treated in Antwerp in broad daylight, 
how are they treated on country roads at night? 

The drovers have found out the easiest way to get the horses 
and themselves along the road. Outside Antwerp they rope the 
horses together, three abreast, in one gang, the lamest and 
weakest behind. These are pulled along by the rest, and the 
drovers ride some of the better horses in front. One such gang, 
of about fifty in the winter months, starts towards Brussels every 
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Monday evening. Some are left at slaughterhouses on the way, 
some go the whole twenty-eight miles to Brussels. I have met a 
gang of forty passing through Malines at night. I have seen 
fifteen enter Brussels at daybreak. In the stillness of dawn 
I heard a clattering of iron on stone. They were crossing a 
bridge, and I saw them silhouetted against the sky. Their heads 
hung low, they walked unevenly; one at the back was pulled 
along by force, on three legs. Through the long night they had 
been driven here, to their place of slaughter in a foreign country. 

I followed them into the slaughterhouse. Someone had cut 
the end off the tail of one, and blood dripped fast from the stump. 
The lame horse reeked with sweat, and flinched away from a 
touch on his swelled foot. There was neither food nor water 
in the stable. 

Again, the other day, I saw horses that had just come, in the 
night, from Antwerp. There was water in two troughs on either 
side of the stable, but no food. A little horse stood against the 
wall at the further end of the stable, midway between the two 
troughs. One foreleg was stiff and the foot curled inward; he 
could not move one inch. Three men who were with me pulled 
and pushed him till he could just reach the trough with his nose. 
(They could not get him further because there was no room in 
front to pull.) The horse put his tongue out into the water and 
licked the trough. 

A slaughterhouse inspector at Brussels tells me that if a horse 
falls on the road, and cannot be got up, it is left there till a float 
is sent for it from Brussels. One fell at Vieux Dieu, a few miles 
from Antwerp, and had to lie on the road, alive, till the float was 
sent from a distance of about twenty miles. Only horses that 
have the good fortune to fall before they reach the quarantine 
stables at Antwerp, and while they are still under the protection 
of the 8.P.C.A., are killed where they fall if they cannot be got 
up. Once marked for death, and on their way to the place of 
death, their suffering is absolutely of no account. The only thing 
that matters is to get them alive to the slaughterhouse. A heavy 
Belgian horse fell in Antwerp and broke a leg. Though it 
screamed with agony it was dragged up into a float and conveyed 
- alive to the slaughterhouse. Two people here, one English and 
one Belgian, protested against wanton cruelty to English horses 
marked for death. They both received the same explanatory 
answer, ‘ They are for killing!’ 

It is probable that horses, being collected in England for this 
traffic, suffer privations and cruelties from English dealers 
and drovers. It is certain—as the Belgians do not forget to 
remind us—that England, by selling the horses to this traffic, is 
responsible for all the suffering that the traffic involves. But in 
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England cruelty to animals is recognised as a crime, liable to 
punishment by hard labour, and it cannot be committed openly ; 
in Belgium, in country places, the most callous cruelty is com- 
mitted without fear or shame. It is for slaughter in such places 
that the greater number of our old horses are sold. 

Yet I have been told more than once, by Englishmen, that if 
this traffic were stopped our old horses would suffer more than 
they do now, because they would be kept longer alive and at 
work. In the first place, it is neither possible nor desirable to 
stop the traffic in horse-flesh. It is possible, and most desirable, 
to have the horses we sell for meat humanely slaughtered in 
England. Under those conditions the market for worn-out horses 
would not be less; there would be no greater reason than under 
present conditions for prolonging the life and work of old horses. 
In the second place, public opinion and law do protect animals 
in England, even in remote villages. There is a known risk that 
someone may see and report, that investigation may follow, and 
that punishment may take the form of a month, or even longer, 
in prison with hard labour. The fact that such public opinion and 
such penal law do exist prevents open and flagrant cruelty. Every 
village policeman is bound to prevent cruelty to animals, every 
decent inhabitant of a village is likely to report it. The school- 
master of the remote village where I live punishes any act of 
cruelty brought home to one of the children. 

I know too well that much cruelty is permitted even in Eng- 
land, because human egoism is opaque and not soon penetrated 
by justice or even pity. Our slaughterhouses and methods of 
slaughter are a disgrace to any civilised country. But the English 
will not permit cruelty that they see. In the slaughterhouses 
the torment of cruel slaughter is hidden behind closed doors. In 
foreign lands the torment of old horses is also out of sight—‘ out 
of sight, out of mind ’ seems to be the English feeling with regard 
to the suffering of animals. It is not a reason for patriotic 
enthusiasm, but it is better for our animals than indifference to 
seen cruelty. And for that reason it is impossible for old horses 
in England to suffer as those same old horses suffer when they 
are exported for slaughter. Dare a man, in any English town, 
kick the eye and mouth of a fallen horse? Can an injured or 
exhausted horse be left lying on the roadside till a float is sent 
from a town twenty miles distant? Can it be hoisted into the 
float though the torment forces it to seream? Can it be dragged 
out of the float into the slaughter-shed by the tail, and ropes tied 
to the hind legs, to be killed there with the pole-axe? Can it be 
killed, slowly, with the knife, before an amused village audience? 
Can gangs of old horses, roped together, be driven twenty-eight 
miles in the night? When these things can be done in England, 
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openly and without interference from law or the public, then our 
old horses may suffer as much at home as they suffer abroad. 
Even then they would be spared the added misery of the sea 
voyage. 

At Ghent the traffic is, in several respects, worse than at 
Antwerp. The making of sausages is a Ghent industry, and the 
most miserable horses are sent there for that purpose. No food 
is given to the horses, sold for slaughter, at the quarantine stables. 
It does not matter how thin, or starved, or wholly wretched a 
horse is-for the sausage factory.. The sight I most dread in all 
this traffic, the sight that fills me with rage against the dealers 
and haunts me at night when I cannot sleep, is that of those 
unhappy old horses, stiff and worn-out from their journey, stand- 
ing by those empty troughs and mangers, foraging in them, and 
turning their heads to see when their food is coming. One fell 
dead by those empty troughs last Monday week. Last Friday 
an old carthorse nosed my coat and felt in my hands, telling in 
plainest fashion how he craved a little food. Most of the dealers 
are rich men. Their wealth is wrung out of the suffering of our 
old horses. And they will not pay 74d. for a little bran and water 
in the troughs, a little hay in the racks, in the quarantine stables. 

No inspector of the §8.P.C.A., with authority to slaughter 
an animal that falls and cannot rise again, meets the horses at 
Ghent. I saw one fallen on the Hull boat. It was lifted on to 
its feet by a crane, but its legs doubled up under it. To my joy 
the mate shot it. If it had been put ashore it would have been 
taken alive to the slaughterhouse. 

Two answers were given to my protests that the horses ought 
to be fed—that all would be slaughtered that day, and tha# all 
would be fed at the slaughterhouse stable. I watched there till 
four in the afternoon. None had been fed, and none would be 
slaughtered that day. The stable-attendants were busy cutting 
the hair off manes and tails and putting it ina bag. That is the 
last thing man can take from the horse before it dies. After 
slaughter, skin, flesh, bones, hoofs, can all be sold. Eightpence 
would buy a comfortable meal and a merciful cartridge. Hunger 
and the cruel mallet are the lot of the old horses at Ghent. My 
friends saw two receive six blows each before they died.? 

It is worth remarking that the sausage factories at Ghent are 
called ‘ Fabriques des Saucisses de Boulogne.’ I dare not describe 
here the loathsome condition of certain horses I have seen there. 
If the public saw one or two of the horses that are bought at Ghent 
the demand for ‘ Bologna sausages ’ would cease. 


2 A Belgian non-commissioned officer writes, in a signed letter dated last 
November, that he has seen the same thing at Brussels, where he complains of 
gross cruelty to the beasts. 
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It is now three years since I began to watch this traffic. For 
the last two months I have followed the horses nearly every week. 
T have seen the dumb, patient beasts suffer from lameness, weari- 
ness, injury, exhaustion, disease, hunger, thirst, and cruel 
slaughter. I have seen some trying to eat straw in a slaughter- 
house stable. I have had others following me about the stable 
and to the door, imploring me to give them food. Only one sight 
in all this traffic fills me with a moment’s joy—the sight of a 
horse falling dead. 

Only one sound have I heard in those stables that seemed 
clean and right—the sound of a man’s voice raised in anger to 
revile my country. For the selling of worn-out servants to such 
misery is a sordid crime, and it is England that commits that 


crime. 
A. M. F. Coe. 


146 Kerk Straat, Antwerp. 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH AS A MEDICAL MAN 


It is never quite easy to understand why particular literary 
celebrities of bygone times are brought at irregular intervals 
into the limelight of public discussion, with a sort of under- 
current of feeling that they have been unduly neglected in the 
past. One would hardly have supposed this to be the case with 
Oliver Goldsmith, of whom Cordy Jeaffreson said that he was 
‘one of those characters whom the present generation has rightly 
determined to love and foolishly resolved to cover with unquali- 
fied praise.’ There is now a demand that Goldsmith should have 
a public statue in London, preferably in The Temple, where he 
spent the latter part of his days, and within the precincts of 
which he lies buried. No sort of objection can be raised to this 
if his admirers—who are undoubtedly very numerous—feel dis- 
posed to provide the necessary funds. Yet it is impossible to 
deny the truth of Jeaffreson’s criticism that Goldsmith 


is one of those distinguished writers with respect to whom a plain line 
of distinction can be drawn between their private lives and their positions 
as artists. As a mere citizen, Goldsmith was a blunder: from the 
beginning to the end his life was a failure—a series of unhappy experiences, 
humiliations, and grave errors. As an artist he was as nearly perfect as 
it is possible to conceive a poor human being striving to describe an ideal 
world to be. 

Thackeray in his English Humourists of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury grouped together Swift, Pope, Addison, Goldsmith, and 
Fielding as ‘kind friends, teachers, benefactors. Who shall say 
that our country, which continues to bring you such an unceasing 
tribute of applause, admiration, love, sympathy, does not do 
honour to the literary calling in the honour which it bestows upon 
you?’ It comes therefore as somewhat of a shock to read in the 
Memoir of Whitwell Elwin ' that after a dinner at John Forster’s 
on the 6th of January 1858, when Thackeray and Elwin left 
together, the former, talking of his Virginians, then in its early 
stages, expressed his intention of bringing (amongst others) into 

* Vol. i. p. 187 (1902). 
Vou. LXXV—No. 446 821 3G 
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the novel Garrick, Johnson, and Goldsmith, ‘representing him 
as he really was, a little shabby, mean, shuffling Irishman.’ 
Thackeray could hardly have meant this, and if he did it was 
not true, as Goldsmith had many good and amiable qualities. As 
the great Dr. Johnson wrote to Bennet Langton after his death, 
* Let not his frailties be remembered : he was a very great man.’ 
It may be doubted, nevertheless, whether his reputation nowadays 
is likely to be enhanced by the erection of another statue in a 
position where a majority of those who will pass by it—the gentle- 
men of the long robe—have the smallest possible interest in 
sentimentalism of any sort or kind. 

There is one phase of Goldsmith’s varied career that has per- 
haps never received the close attention that it merits, albeit the 
fact that his first serious biographer was a doctor, Sir James 

_ Prior, R.N.—viz. that he made, so far as his roving and mercurial 
temperament would permit, serious preparations for a career as 
a medical man. Some original documents that have lately come 
into my temporary possession, after being lost to sight for over a 
century, bring this out rather forcibly. They include, amongst 
other manuscripts, various autograph letters by Goldsmith 
addressed to his relatives during his sojourn at Edinburgh and 
abroad and in the earlier years of his residence in London ; and 
they throw some fresh light of an interesting kind on his early 
training and on his original intentions of following the medical 
profession. 

After his return from his continental wanderings in 1756 
Oliver’s life for several years was a struggle to earn a living any- 
how in any capacity—usher, apothecary’s assistant, hack writer ; 
but he was always thinking of a medical career, and it was not 
until 1765, when The Traveller had appeared and he was begin- 
ning to get literary recognition, that he finally abandoned his 
hope of at any rate eking out his existence by practice as a 
doctor. Little is known of his efforts in this direction : they were 
not in any case very successful. But as the matter has become 
somewhat confused by the efforts of fine writers who are superior 
to chronology, it may be as well to set down some facts, derivable 
from the newly rediscovered documents and others, to show that 
at all events at the beginning of things Goldsmith was designed 
for, and might under more favourable financial circumstances have 
become, a physician. ; 

How the papers that enable this story to be now retold were 
collected, were subsequently lost, were afterwards found and 
partially made use of, and were lost again for a second time is in 
its way worth recounting. In a long letter of ten closely written 
pages (one of the collection just rediscovered) written by Edmond 
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Malone from London on the 2nd of March 1785 to Dr. Thomas 
Percy, Bishop of Dromore (which letter cost 3s. 9d. to deliver at 
Dromore), Malone mentions that having asked one of Dr. John- 
son’s executors for the return of a letter from a class-fellow of 
Goldsmith, which he had ‘ improvidently’ given to Johnson, he 
had received about a fortnight previously, without covering note, 
a parcel of papers marked on the outside ‘ Dr. Goldsmith,’ the 
executors apparently conceiving they belonged to Malone. 

On inspecting them, I found they consisted of some very curious 
materials collected by your Lordship for the Life of Goldsmith, which I shall 
take great care of till I hear from you on the subject, I often pressed Dr. 
Johnson to write his life, and he would have done so had not the book- 
sellers from some clashing of interests in the property of his works excluded 
them from their great collection of English poetry. It is a great pity 
that these materials should be lost. Why will not your Lordship, who 
knew Goldsmith so well, undertake the arranging of them? 


This letter of Malone, which is one of great interest on John- 
son’s affairs and other literary matters, has never been published. 
Percy’s reply has, however, been printed in vol. viii. of Nichols’ 
Literary Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century, pages 236-7. 
Writing to Malone from Dublin on the 16th of June 1785 the 
Bishop said : 

I have long owed you my very grateful acknowledgments for a most 
obliging letter, which contained much interesting information, particularly 
with respect to Goldsmith’s Memoirs. The paper which you have recovered 
in my own handwriting, giving dates and many interesting particulars 
relating to his life, was dictated to me by himself one rainy day at 
Northumberland House, and sent by me to Dr. Johnson, which I had 
concluded to be irrecoverably lost. The other memoranda on the subject 
were transmitted to me by his brother and others of his family, to afford 
materials for a life of Goldsmith, which Johnson was to write and publish 
for their benefit. But he utterly forgot them and the subject. 


This original Memorandum of Dr. Percy (long lost for a second 
time) is headed ‘ Dr. Oliver Goldsmith: transcribed from his 
own mouth, April 28th, 1773.’ It gives particulars as to his 
descent from the Spanish family of Romeiro or Romero, details 
of his parents, brothers and sisters, education, etc., and then 


proceeds : 


At 13 years of age he was entered at Dublin University under the 
tuition of Theaker Wilder, who used him very harshly and was a debauched 
licentious man. 

After taking the degree of A.B. he proceeded upon the Line of Physic, 
and took the degree of M.B. when he was about 20. He however 
ceased to reside after his degree of A.B. 

He was rusticated from College for being concerned in a Riot to set 
at large a Prisoner confined for Debt, who had been arrested within the 


Precincts of the College. 
3 G2 
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While he was an undergraduate his father died and left his family in 
distressed circumstances, upon which the Revd. Mr. Contarine, who had 
married his father’s sister, took him under his care and finished his 
education. 

After his degree of M.B. (about 1751) he removed to Edinburgh at the 
expenses of his Uncle Contarine, who was like a father to him, where he 
pursued his medical studies under Monro for about two years and a half, 
and then removed to Leiden, where he staid about a year studying chemistry 
under Gaubius and anatomy under Albinus. 

He then went (about 1753) to Padua in Italy, where he staid 
6 months, and saw Venice, Florence, Verona, and all the north part of 
Italy. His Uncle Contarine dying while he was at Padua, he was obliged 
to return back thro’ France, etc., on foot, lodging at Convents chiefly 
of the Irish Nation. After spending in this peregrination near a year, 
he came to settle in London: this was about the breaking out of the war 
in 1756. Here he first tried to practice Physic, living in the Bank Side, 
and then removed to the Temple, where he had plenty of patients, but got 
no Fees. 

The Revd. Dr. Milner, a dissenting Minister of note, who kept a classical 
school at Peckham in Surrey, having a long fit of illness of which he soon 
after died, and becoming acquainted with him thro’ his son, who was 
also a young Physician, invited him to take care of his school during his 
illness, upon promise of securing him the place of Chief Surgeon aboard 
an India-man: which promise he effectually fulfilled thro’ the interest 
of Mr. Jones, a Director. 

The Doctor had accordingly made preparations for going abroad (in 
the Spring of 1757) when happening to dine with Mr. Griffiths the Book- 
seller, who was acquainted with Dr. Milner’s family, he was drawn into 
an agreemt. to write in his Review in consideration of his board, lodging, 
and 100 Il. per annum. 

In this situation he lived 7 or 8 months, and he thought it 
incumbt. on him to drudge for his pay constantly from 9 o’clock till 
2.—The above agreemt. (which was in writing) was to hold for a twelve- 
month, but by mutual consent was dissolved at the end of 7 or 8 
months ; when the Dr. removed into Green Arbour Court where he wrote his 
Review of the present state of Polite Literature in Europe printed for 
Dodsley and published in 1759. Here I first became acquainted with Dr. 
Goldsmith from supping along with him at the lodgings of our common 
friend Dr. Grainger... . 


Percy was no doubt wrong in setting down that Goldsmith (who 
was born on the 10th of November 1728) went to Trinity College, 
Dublin, when he was thirteen, unless he means that Oliver was 
entered for a sizarship at that age. The exact date of Goldsmith’s 
admission as a sizar was worked out in the ’thirties by his inde- 
fatigable biographer Sir James Prior as the 11th of June 1745,? 
when Oliver was over sixteen. His degree of Bachelor of Arts 
was given on the 27th of February 1749 (i. 98); but nothing is 
said or hinted by Prior as to any medical degree having been 
obtained at Dublin. He says, indeed, that after a family con- 


2 Life, i. 58. 
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clave ‘another profession was chosen, the design now being to 
proceed to Edinburgh and commence the study of physic.’ 

It would appear from an autograph narrative of Goldsmith’s 
early life prepared for Dr. Percy after the poet’s death by his 
sister, Mrs. Catherine Hodson (also included in the manuscript 
documents now under consideration), that Oliver had in his under- 
graduate days run away from college in consequence of having 
received personal chastisement from his tutor, Theaker Wilder, 
but had returned to Dublin at the instance of his elder brother 
Henry, who 


fitted him out again, and brought him to Dublin, and at least outwardly 
reconciled him to his tutor. From this [time] the Dr. fell into many little 
extravagances when he got a remtance from the Country, he lived well 
but still was calld a good Idle scholar, but never pleased his Tutor, who 
imagined was rather convinced he cd. do much more than he did how- 
ever he got all the Honnours of the College for his standing. . . . After 
his Father’s death he was taken a perticular notice of by his Uncle Contrine 
who wd. have him pursue his studdys and brougt him to himself where 
he asisted him till he took his degree. He then wd. have him read for 
orders, and wd. have given him Bread, but this he never liked for his 
inclination led him to travail. 


Nevertheless, to please his good uncle, the Rev. Thomas Con- 
tarine, Oliver did read for orders, and the sister tells of his waiting 
on Bishop Synge at Elphin, who asked his age, ‘ which le told 
was twenty, and his Lordship said he must wait till he was of 
a proper age.’ This interview must therefore have taken place 
very soon after Oliver had taken his B.A. degree (say, some time 
in 1749). Then his uncle got him ‘a Tuition at a gentleman’s 
Family in the Neighbourhood where he lived a year, but he never 
liked confinement.’ This brings us to, say, the end of 1750. He 
made after this an excursion to Munster and ‘ stayd about six 
weeks away, but he returned to his Mothers without a penny.’ 
The sister’s narrative continues : 


After this he did not know well what to do with himself, for return 
to his Tuition he would not. He livd som time with his Sister Hodson, 
before he wod. attempt to see his Uncle Contrine, but soon a reconciliation 
was brought on [by] Mr. & Mrs. Lawder, his Uncle’s daughter. .. . 
His Uncle and Friends then concluded to send him to the Temple, and 
had his name enterd. They then acquipt him handsomly, and he accord- 
ingly set of for Dublin on his way to London, but unfortunately met a 
Mr. S—— at a Coffie house. They both fell into play and lost every 
shilling of Fivty Pound, so once more returned to his Mother a hart 
broken dejected being. ’Twas then he began to think of his past misconduct 
and if he was once more taken notice of to behave with more circumspection 
in the future. They then desired him he migh prepair for the studdy of 
Physick, and once more his good Uncle was reconsild to him. At lenth 
he was sent to Edinburg and in 1753 enterd that College. 
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It will be remembered that Dr. Percy’s Memorandum of the 
28th of April 1773, already referred to, says : 


After his degree of M.B. (about 1751) he removed to Edinburgh at the 
expenses of his Uncle Contarine, who was like a father to him, where he 
pursued his medical studies under Monro for about two years and a half, 
and then removed to Leiden, where he staid about a year studying 
chemistry under Gaubius and anatomy under Albinus. 


The actual period of Oliver’s admission to Edinburgh Univer- 
sity is given by Sir James Prior as the autumn of 1752, so that 
it would appear that from 1750 to 1752, i.e. from his twenty- 
second to his twenty-fourth year, he was leading an idle and 
more or less graceless existence without any definite purpose in 
view. 

When he got to Edinburgh he seems to have tried to fit himself 
for the medical profession, and to have had some vague idea of 
eventually practising in the neighbourhood of his birth-place, for 
he says in writing to his uncle from Edinburgh on the 8th of May 
1753 : ‘I read (with satisfaction) a science the most pleasing in 
nature, and I may truly say, the only thing here that gives me 
pleasure. How I enjoy the pleasing hope of returning with skill 
and to find my friends stand in no need of my assistance.’* In 
this letter he mentions amongst the professors ‘first as most 
deserving, Mr. Monro, Professor of Anatomy.’ . . . ‘ Monro is 
the only great man among them, so that I intend to hear him 
another winter, and go then to hear Albinus, the great professor 
at Leyden.’ Possibly he obtained certificates of attendance on 
Monro’s lectures and used them in his subsequent career at 
Leyden and elsewhere. There is no mention of Goldsmith’s name 
in the roll of matriculated students of fhe University for 1750 
to 1754, but at that time matriculation was not compulsory. 
According to Prior (i. 136), Oliver became a member on the 13th 
of January 1753 of the Medical Society of Edinburgh, but there 
is no other record of his association with that Society. 

There was another letter of about the same period addressed 
from Edinburgh to his brother-in-law, Daniel Hodson, of Lissoy. 
Of this only a fragment now exists. It was formerly in the 
Rowfant collection of Mr. Locker-Lampson, but now belongs to 
Mr. F. R. Halsey, of New York, who has kindly allowed a 
transcript of it to be made for me. In it Oliver speaks of his 
attending the public lectures. ‘I am in my lodging. I have 
hardly any society but a folio book, a skeleton, my cat, and my 
meagre landlady. I read hard, which is a thing I never could 
do when the study was displeasing.’ He refers to his impecunious 


* Prior, i. 145-7. 
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position and to the sacrifices his relations had made on his behalf. 
He asks his dear Dan to remember him to every friend. ‘There 
is one on whom I never think without affliction, but conceal 
it from him.’ [This apparently refers to Uncle Contarine.] 
‘ Direct to me at Surgeon Sinclairs in the Trunk Close, Edin- 
burgh.’ 

In a later letter written from Edinburgh to his uncle Contarine, 
probably about January 1754, Goldsmith says : 


After having spent two winters in Edinburgh I now prepare to go to 
France the 10th of next February. I have seen all that this country can 
exhibit in the medical way, and therefore intend to visit Paris. . . . The 
circle of science which I have run through, before I undertook the study 
of physic, is not only useful, but absolutely necessary to the making 
a skilful physician. . . . I shall spend this spring and summer in Paris 
and at the beginning of next winter go to Leyden. The great Albinus is 
still alive there, and ’twill be proper to go, though only to have it said 
we have studied in so famous an University. 


Apparently he had taken up some position as companion or tutor 
in the household of the Duke of Hamilton (husband of the beauti- 
ful Elizabeth Gunning), for he adds at the foot of this letter : 


I have spent more than a fortnight every second day at the Duke of 
Hamilton’s, but it seems they like me more as a jester than as a com- 
panion: so I disdained so servile an employment: ’twas unworthy my 
calling as a physician.‘ 


From a subsequent letter addressed to his uncle from Leyden 
in the spring of 1754 it appears that he embarked from Edinburgh 
on board a Scotch ship bound for Bordeaux and that a storm drove 
them into Newcastle, where he was arrested. 


Seven men and me we were one day on shore, and on the following even- 
ing, as we were all verry merry, the room door bursts open: enters a 
Serjeant and Twelve Grenadiers with their bayonets screwd, and put us all 
under the King’s arrest. It seems my company were Scotch men in the 
French service, and had been in Scotland to enlist soldiers for the French 
army. I endeavourd all I could to prove my inocence: however, I remained 
in prison with the rest a Fortnight and with difficulty got off even then. 
Dr. Sr. keep this all a secret, or at least say it was for debt: for it were once 
known at the university I should hardly get a degree.® 


As to his future movements, Goldsmith says in this letter 
from Leyden, ‘ Physic is by no means taught so well as in Edin- 


* Prior, i. 155-7. 

5 This is transcribed from the original letter, also in the bundle of documents 
in my temporary custody. It is written on three pages of a foolscap sheet of 
unusually large size, 15 by 9$ inches. The fourth page has this address upon 
it: ‘To/ The Revd. Mr. Thos. Contarine/ at Kilmore near/ Carrick on 
Shannon/ in Ireland,’ with the words added, ‘ This lettr. is chargd, 1s. 8d.’ 
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burgh. .. . I am not certain how long my stay here will be : 
however, I expect to have the happiness of seeing you at Kilmore, 
if I can, next March.’ 

Nothing definite is known as to Goldsmith’s subsequent 
wanderings in France, Switzerland, and Italy, beyond the inciden- 
tal references in his Animated Nature to what he himself observed 
at different places, though he says in a letter to his cousin, Mrs. 
Jane Lawder, of Kilmore, dated the 15th of August 1758, that 
he had written to that address from Leyden, Louvain, and Rouen, 
but received no answer. We have therefore only the account to 
rely upon which Goldsmith himself gave to Dr. Percy on the 
28th of April 1773, and which has already been quoted on pp. 823-4. 
The only comment necessary to make upon this is that his good 
uncle Contarine had not died ‘while he was at Padua,’ though 
he had no doubt by that time stopped further supplies, and had 
thus necessitated Oliver’s turning his face homewards. Mr. 
Contarine was still alive, though in a state of imbecility, when 
Goldsmith wrote on the 15th of August 1758 (two and a half years 
after his return to England) a letter to Contarine’s daughter, Mrs. 
Lawder, in which there is a pathetic reference to his uncle : 

He is no more that soul of fire as when I once knew him. Newton and 
Swift grew dim with age as well as he. But what shall I say; his mind 
was too active an inhabitant not to disorder the feeble mansion of its 
abode, for the richest jewels soonest wear their settings. Yet who but the 
fool would lament his condition, he now forgets the calamities of life, 
perhaps indulgent heaven has given him a foretaste of that tranquillity here 
which he so well deserves hereafter. 


When at last Oliver set foot on English soil in February 1756 
he was, as Macaulay says in his magniloquent but unfriendly 
notice, ‘ without a shilling, without a friend, and without a 
calling.’ He tried a good many things, but was for a long time 
not successful in any. In particular, nothing is known as to his 
medical experiences as a doctor in Bankside or elsewhere referred 
to by Dr. Percy, though a few anecdotes of this period are retailed 
at second or third hand by the painstaking Prior. Goldsmith had 
a school and college friend Beatty, whose son wrote to Prior 
that his father met Oliver during a visit to London about the 
year 1756. ‘He was dressed, according to the fashion of the 
day, in a suit of green and gold, but old and tarnished ; and his 
shirt and neckcloth appeared to have been worn at least a fort- 
night. He said he was practising physic, and doing well.’ Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, too, had a story which he repeated to ‘a lady’ 
who appears to have repeated it to Prior himself. She must 
therefore have been Miss Mary Horneck, the ‘ Jessamy Bride,’ 
afterwards Mrs. Gwyn, who outlived all her contemporaries and 
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died, a still beautiful old lady, at Weybridge on the 14th of fA 
January 1840, aged 88. According to this bit of gossip : 


In conformity to the prevailing garb of the day for physicians, Gold- 
smith, unable probably to obtain a new, had procured a second-hand velvet 
coat. A considerable breach in the left breast was obliged to be repaired by 
the introduction of a new piece. This had not been so neatly done as not to 
be apparent to such persons as he visited in the capacity of medical attend- 
ant. Willing, therefore, to conceal what is considered too obvious a 
symptom of poverty, he was accustomed to place his hat over the patch 
and retain it there carefully during the visit.® 


In 1758 Goldsmith obtained through his friend Dr. Milner 
@ nomination as doctor to one of the factories on the Coast of 
Coromandel, on the strength of which he wrote about December 
1758 a letter to his brother-in-law, Daniel Hodson (included in 
the collection that has just come to light), saying that though 
‘the Sallary is but triffling, viz., 1001. per ann., the other advan- 
tages if a person be prudent are considerable.’ The Coromandel 
scheme seems to have been given up, and on the 21st of December 
1758 Goldsmith was rejected at Surgeons’ Hall as ‘ not qualified ’ 
for a hospital mate. On the 31st of March 1763, when he wrote 
in his own hand an agreement with James Dodsley to write a 
work which as a matter of fact was never completed, he described 
himself as ‘ Oliver Goldsmith, M.B.,’ and his name so appeared 
on the title-page of the first of his works of which he was the 
acknowledged author—viz. The Traveller, published in December 
1764. 

There has been much speculation as to the University from 
which he derived his medical degree, and the balance of opinion 
seems to be in favour of his having obtained from his alma mater 
of Dublin the degree of M.B. in absentid at some time between 
1756 and 1763. There is, it is true, no evidence of this in the 
Dublin University Records, nor is there, singularly enough, any 
evidence in the Oxford University Records of a later ad eundem 
gradum degree of M.B. which was almost certainly granted to 
Goldsmith on the 17th of February 1769, when he went down to 
Oxford to receive it in the company of Johnson and Percy, the 
latter of whom records the fact in his Diary. Otherwise it is 
impossible to account for the following notification in Jackson’s 
Oxford Journal for the 18th of February 1769, which has been 
recently looked up since this question was raised : 


Yesterday Oliver Goldsmith Esqt- Batchelor of Physick in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, author of The Traveller a Poem, of the Present State of 


* Prior, i. 215. 
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Polite Learning in Europe, and of several other learned and ingenious 
Performances, was admitted in Congregation to the same Degree in this 
University. 


Oliver was called and addressed by all his acquaintance, in- 
cluding even the envious Boswell, as Doctor, and he sometimes, 
but not always, commenced missives of his own, written in the 
third person, in that way. His books and plays were stated to be 
by ‘ Oliver Goldsmith, M.B.,’ and though when he became well 
known in literary circles he gave up any practice as a physician, 
he by no means sought to suppress the fact that he was associated 
with the medical profession. There is a legend, for it is little 
more, that somewhere about 1765 he tried, at the suggestion of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and others, to make a positive professional 
use of the title ‘ Doctor.’ Sir James Prior says in his sententious 
way when recording the events of 1765: 


The precarious nature of his finances, induced several well-meaning 
friends to propose to him to take advantage of the publicity of his name and 
like Akenside endeavour to procure a more certain income from his original 
profession of physic. Amongst others who recommended this step and took 
some interest in promoting it, was Sir Joshua, (then Mr.) Reynolds, and 
some ladies; Mrs. Montagu, to whom he had recently become known, 
being among the number. . . . Willing to make the experiment, he assumed 
@ More conspicuous and expensive garb. A professional wig, a cane, purple 
silk small clothes, a scarlet roquelaure buttoned to the chin and charged, 
as we find in his tailor’s account-book in June 1765, at four guineas and a 
half, made him an exceedingly smart physician. A few of his friends 
amused themselves with the change; and as if to satisfy others, or please 
himself with the experiment whether variety of dress could acquire practice, 
three other suits are charged to him within the short space of six months. 
A man servant likewise was soon afterward added to his establishment. 
It is remembered that he was occasionally employed by his acquaintance 
during illness: the fees, however, were not sufficiently numerous to be an 
object of serious pursuit, and the restrictions, as he considered them, so 
many upon his time and amusements as to become irksome. The gravity 
of a practising physician required he should abstain from scenes of familiar 
resort formerly sought and enjoyed, and with something of regret he avowed 
that ‘he was now shut out from many places where he had formerly played 
the fool very agreeably.’” 


Other biographers treat this episode a good deal more flip- 
pantly than the ponderous Sir James Prior ; and if his hint as to 
its origin is to be accepted, the Jessamy Bride herself is respon- 
sible for the perpetuation of the story of a lady patient, 
Mrs. Sidebotham, who agreed with her apothecary in demurring 
to the administration of a prescription prepared for her by Gold- 
smith. The latter left the house in high indignation, declaring 
to Sir Joshua that he would leave off prescribing for friends. ‘ Do 


7 Prior, ii. 103-4. 
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so, my dear Doctor,’ said the irrepressible Topham Beauclerk~° 
when the story was told to him; ‘whenever you undertake to 
kill, let it only be your enemies.’ * 

After this we hear no more of Goldsmith’s medical practice ; 
and though no one need have any regrets at this, it is a pity that 
Oliver did not utilise for his own benefit the professional know- 
ledge that he must have picked up in his studies in the various 
capitals of Europe, for he practically threw away his life by 
neglect of himself and his ailments at the early age of forty-six on 


the 4th of April 1774. 
ERNEST CLARKE. 


8 Prior, ii, 105. I have been thus precise in giving the references to Sir 
James Prior’s two volumes of the Life of Goldsmith published by Murray in 
1837, for the reason that they are unindexed, and are not well arranged : 
and thus the years of patient research which they represent are apt to go 


unrecognised. 
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THE BATTLEFIELD OF WATERLOO 


THE formation of a powerful British Committee under the 
presidency of the Duke of Wellington for the preservation of 
the battlefield of Waterloo, as lately announced in the Press, 
will meet with the approval of all who realise the value of this 
historic site to us as a nation and appreciate the perils which 
now menace it. 

The rapid growth of Brussels in population and prosperity, 
and the improvement in communications, are fast tending 
to turn Waterloo and Mont St. Jean into residential suburbs. 
Land can be acquired cheaply, the situation is agreeable 
and naturally invites the erection of more or less pretentious 
villas. ‘The battlefield itself has thus for some time past been 
in danger of disappearing under the activity of the builder, and 
the fact that portions of the most interesting part of the field 
have already been parcelled out in lots for sale for building 
purposes, and that mushroom houses of all kinds are beginning 
to spring up to the south of the famous chemin creuz itself, shows 
that if steps are to be taken to prevent such impious proceedings 
no time is to be lost. Individual representations of this danger 
have frequently been made by Anglo-Saxon pilgrims who, in their 
tens of thousands, annually visit the battlefield, and it is a matter 
for congratulation that on the eve of the centenary of Waterloo 
the problem has been faced in a businesslike way that will put 
a stop to further encroachment. 

To Brussels belongs the credit of initiating this excellent 
movement. A Belgian Committee has been formed under the 
presidency of General Baron de Heusch, and the co-operation of 
the Belgian Government has been promised. The two Commit- 
tees are to act in concert, but what their actual procedure will be 
remains to be seen. It is, however, understood that those having 
building rights over the more interesting parts of the field are to 
be bought out, and that provision will be made to ensure the pre- 
servation of such historic landmarks as Hougoumont, La Haye 
Sainte, and La Belle Alliance; together with an area of some 
1300 acres, which will include these localities. To this end the 
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good offices of the Belgian Government are indispensable and will” 
take the form of a Bill which is shortly to be laid before Parliament. 

Thus protected by legislation against the exorbitant demands 
of small landowners and other interested parties, the Committees 
will proceed to raise the modest sum—estimated at 10,000/.— 
necessary to prevent for all time any change in the aspect of the 
main theatre of battle. This sum is to be found by public subscrip- 
tion, and the bulk of it will probably have to be raised on this side 
of the water, as is, however, only just, considering the comparative 
capacities of the two nations and the fact that Waterloo was par 
excellence a British battle. The necessary amount will be forth- 
coming without difficulty, although it is possible that the first 
instinct of the man in the street will be to button his pockets. 
* Enough of this!’ we can hear him say. ‘ First it is the hospitals, 
then a Rembrandt, then the Olympic games, the Titanic, the 
Antarctic, every kind of disaster by flood and field (to say 
nothing of the income tax and the death duties), and now 
the Battle of Waterloo!’ But a better mood will supervene. 
Roused by the traditions of his blood—for every English school- 
boy is brought up to regard the event as the glory of British 
arms and a landmark in the history of nations—our friend 
will realise that the object in question is worthy of a pounds 
shillings and pence effort on his part. 

The matter thus being in competent hands and on a sound 
basis, we may confidently expect that the coming centenary of 
Waterloo will see the scene of so much heroism definitely pre- 
served as a monument to those who took part in the battle, 
a lesson to their descendants and a reminder to the nation at 
large that there was a time when Great Britain did not hesitate 
to throw her army on to the Continent to combine with her 
friends in righting the balance of power and restoring inter- 
national peace and order. 

The field of Waterloo has a vital interest for us all. And yet 
how many Englishmen there are that pass through Brussels with- 
out paying it a visit of respect! In 1910, however, the Exhibition 
year, the number of English-speaking visitors to Waterloo rose to 
over 40,000. Whatever feeling prompted these visits they should 
be encouraged, for tradition and prestige are to us national assets, 
and it is by them that we rule our Empire far more than by force 
of arms. Both are founded on patriotism, and patriotism grows 
and flourishes through the imagination. How better to fire the 
imagination of a boy than, after relating to him the valiant 
deeds of his forefathers, to take him to the very spot and say 
‘Here this happened ’—‘ Here So-and-so fell, happy in the hour 
of victory?’ 

There is now on the field of Waterloo a panorama, painted 
by the French artist Louis Dumoulin, which is remarkable in 
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its audacity and movement, and which forms a very real aid 
to the student and doubles the value of a visit to the field to 
the ordinary tourist. The moment chosen by the painter is 
the crisis of the battle, towards 6 P.M., when victory hung in 
the balance. Led by Ney on his black horse, with his red hair 
bare to the breeze, wave upon wave of French cavalry are 
being hurled upon the English squares. The position of all 
the troops is faithfully given and many a well-known incident 
is reproduced, though artistic licence, it must be acknowledged, 
has admitted a few inaccuracies of time and space. It is to be 
hoped that during the coming centenary year this fact will induce 
many of our countrymen to profit by the cheap and excellent com- 
munication now existing between London and Brussels, to give 
themselves and if possible their children the advantage of the 
teaching and encouragement of Waterloo, which is after all for the 
latter but a portion of their just inheritance. 

The 18th of June 1915 will be the last and, from our own 
point of view, the most important of the Napoleonic centenaries, 
the anniversary of that giant struggle which forms the closing 
act of the heroic drama. For while Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar 
assured to us sea supremacy and safety from invasion, it re- 
mained, as it always must, for the land forces to set the final seal 
of victory on this long series of campaigns and to ensure a lasting 
peace. The fact alone that events moved with such dramatic 
suddenness makes the history of the Hundred Days, culminating 
in those three short days of desperate fighting, most romantic 
reading ; and dull of heart and imagination indeed is he who can 
follow it unmoved. 

What prodigies did not Napoleon perform on his arrival in 
Paris! He soon showed that his power of conjuring up armies 
had not left him, and he raised the remnants of the Bourbon 
army to 550,000 men, and made provision for a host of two and 
a half million men for the defence of the Empire. Within those 
hundred days he suppressed a rebellion, established an efficient 
representative Government, crushed the spirit of party, refilled 
the treasury, and replenished his arsenals. To crown all, he 
re-awakened to life and energy the fighting genius of the race, 
and the soldiers of the Last Army of the Empire still believed 
in Napoleon’s star and their own- invincibility, which for any 
troops, and most especially for the French, is more than half 
the battle. And all this he achieved amongst a people who had 
been ready to hang him a few months previously! Truly France 
is like a woman, capable of all things, good and bad ! 

Though the actual numbers of troops that faced each other 
on the morning of Waterloo were approximately equal, the French 
having only a preponderance of artillery, the moral advantages on 
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their side appeared immense. Of the 70,000 allies, but 25,000 . 
were British ; and of these, only 12,000 were seasoned troops from 
the Peninsula, while most of the foreign element was unreliable. 
The Duke, not in the habit of mincing his words, characterised 
the whole as ‘ an infamous army, weak and ill-equipped.’ Napo- 
leon’s soldiers, on the other hand, were of a homogeneous race, 
and, thanks to conscription, represented the best of the nation. 
Imbued with military ardour and the traditions of twenty years 
of war and living on foreign countries, inspired by one personality, 
and expecting to find friends amongst the allied forces they were 
confident of victory. 

Wellington, too, was hampered in his disposition by the 
vacillations of a Government which seldom complied with his 
requirements and which foisted upon him all kinds of incom- 
petent officers who wished to see the campaign. Napoleon, once 
he had seized the reins of government, had all the resources of 
the country at his disposal. He had no master. Like Louis the 
Fourteenth, he could say ‘ The State, it is I.’ Head of the State 
at the head of its army, he had all the strategic liberty that such 
@ proud position confers, and he made good use of it; for after 
his lightning concentration and brilliantly conceived preliminary 
engagements he rode on to the field of Waterloo with apparently 
the command of the ‘ interior lines’ and all the trumps in his 
own hand. That the final issue was not in his favour must be 
in large measure attributed to the fatal blunders in carrying out 
his own plan. First, the delay in the despatch of Grouchy’s con- 
taining force on the 17th, and secondly the waste of those precious 
hours of daylight on the morning of Waterloo that gave the 
Prussians time to arrive and join in the fray. Such sloth 
was quite foreign to Napoleon’s nature. ‘ Ask me for anything 
you will,’ he once said, ‘except time’; and these shortcomings 
must be laid to the charge of that mysterious malady from which 
he was already suffering and to which he was eventually to 
succumb. 

The human interest of the campaign is also intense. Although 
Wellington had fought the French in the Peninsula without 
ever allowing them to claim a victory, he had never measured 
himself against the great war lord whose very name was enough, 
as the Duke soon discovered, to beat some troops before a shot 
was fired, and whose presence on the field was estimated by his 
marshals to be worth 40,000 men. Napoleon was inclined to be- 
little his adversary. To Soult, who tried to temper his confidence 
with caution, he replied ‘ You think, because he. beat you, that 
Wellington is a great general,’ and characterised the coming 
struggle as the affair of a déjeuner. 

_..It was a battle of pergonalities as much as of nations. The 
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two commanders were born in the same year—a fact which pro- 
voked from Louis Philippe the dry comment ‘ Providence owed 
us at least that compensation’! On the one hand, Napoleon, 
with his extraordinary initiative, daring, and grasp of the situa- 
tion, and that imagination which made him the idol of armies 
and well suited to exploit to the full the magnificent élan 
of the French troops, had that indefinable quality which 
draws a following and inspires devotion. This he shared with 
Nelson, but not with Wellington. The Duke was cool, calcu- 
lating, perhaps even unsympathetic, and the confidence he had 
won from the Army was due to his steely courage under all circum- 
stances, his well-proved consummate ability as a leader of troops 
in the field, and that dogged determination that enabled him on 
this occasion to stand punishment in his positions and husband all 
his resources for the final blow. While the claims of the French 
Emperor to fame far exceeded those of the modest ‘ sepoy general,’ 
the latter had won his laurels on many a hard-fought field, and 
both stood out amongst their contemporaries. No doubt these 
two chief actors in the drama looked forward to the contest with 
@ peculiar zest, and well might Wellington, supping with the 
survivors of his staff in the little room at the ‘ Hotel de la Poste’ 
the night after the battle, rub his hands and say ‘Thank God 
I have met him!’ 

Brussels must have been a gay place during the Hundred 
Days. Foreign travel had become rather a rare luxury 
owing to the disturbed state of Europe, but a jaunt to 
Brussels under the wing of a British army was looked 
upon as a safe if exciting adventure; and well-known 
persons of distinction, amongst them the Duke and Duchess 
of Richmond, the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, and 
Lady Caroline Lamb, installed themselves in the capital, while 
the Court of the French King was established at Ghent. Num- 
bers of officers also brought their wives and even children, and 
the general impression seemed to be that the campaign was going 
to be along one. Thackeray, it will be remembered, transports 
his principal characters of Vanity Fair to Brussels to follow the 
drum, and gives us a vivid description of the panic that reigned 
in the town during the battle, and a fine word-picture of the 
action itself that ends dramatically, ‘ Darkness came down on the 
field and city ; and Amelia was praying for George, who was lying 
on his face, dead, with a bullet through his heart.’ 

The famous ball given by the Duchess of Richmond on the 
15th of June in her house in the Rue des Cendres (still to be seen, 
though now transformed into an infirmary) must have excited 
quite as much attention amongst this cosmopolitan society as the 
chances of invasion by the French. It was a brilliant gathering 
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at which the Duchess and her eldest daughter, afterwards Lady _- 
de Ros, did the honours. The guests included the Prince of 
Orange (whose presence, we are told, somewhat surprised the 
Duke, as he was in command of the outposts), Prince Frederick of 
the Netherlands, the ill-fated Duke of Brunswick, many members 
of the Belgian aristocracy, ambassadors from the Court of Louis 
the Eighteenth at Ghent, as well as the Duke and most of his 
generals. Add to these a bevy of beautiful women and the 
younger men in every variety of those gorgeous contemporary 
uniforms, British and foreign, who, ‘ to chase the glowing hours 
with flying feet,’ floated round the room in the mazy dance to 
the strains of a military band, the excitement of all edged by 
the fact that something was in the air, and we have the picture 
of a féte that has not its parallel in history. 

The Duke arrived at the ball about midnight, and soon after 
news came in that caused him to withdraw with his senior com- 
manders and in the Duchess’s bedroom to give them their orders 
for a general advance—already foreshadowed for the morrow— 
at 2 a.M. As the news gradually spread that the army was 
marching the guests thinned out, though some young officers 
stayed on to the end, and we may picture the tears in bright 
eyes, the handclasps, the hasty laughing adieux from lips many 
of which were destined soon to be stilled for ever. 


Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 
The morn the marshalling in arms—the day 
Battle’s magnificently stern array ! 


What a stir there must have been in those narrow paved streets 
of Brussels when at the first streaks of dawn regiment after regi- 
ment marched out to the music of bands, drums, and pipes, the 
younger officers many of them still in the silk stockings and 
pumps in which they had footed it overnight! It was 3 a.M. when 
Wellington left the ball, and we are told how the Duchess of 
Richmond’s baby daughter was awakened to buckle on his sword. 

Wellington reached the cross-roads of Quatre Bras at 11 a.m. 
on the 16th, and here what troops could be got up held 
their own all day against the attacks of Ney. In consequence 
of the defeat of Blicher and his withdrawal from Ligny 
a retirement was ordered early on the 17th to Mont St. 
Jean, the position already selected by Wellington as the 
place where he would make his stand. The cavalry and 
horse artillery had by this time arrived from their distant 
cantonments, and to them fell the honour of covering the retire- 
ment against the attacks of the French, now led by Napoleon 
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himself. The incidents of this operation are vividly described by 
Captain Mercer, who commanded a troop of horse artillery, and 
who was at times close enough to the French to lay his guns on 
the Emperor himself. Fine charges of the 7th Hussars and 
Household cavalry checked the ardour of the French at the village 
of Genappes, but the final retirement of the cavalry was carried 
out at the pace of a fox-hunt, well hustled by the French, some 
of the batteries galloping hard for six miles on the paved road 
until they came up with the main body of the infantry, the whole 
under a waterspout of rain and a titanic thunderstorm that 
altogether shamed the pigmy efforts of man at destruction. The 
day’s work is summed up by Lord Anglesey, who commanded all 
the cavalry, as ‘ the prettiest field day of cavalry and horse artillery 
I ever witnessed.’ 

Silently the British troops formed in their bivouacs of wet 
corn on the reverse side of the low ridge that runs east and west, 
barring the road to Brussels, for the most part, so carefully had 
the Duke’s dispositions been made, in their positions for the 
morrow’s fight. This second drenching night in the open after 
a wet march, and for many on short commons, was doubtless un- 
pleasant, but the bivouacs had at least been reached in daylight, 
whereas the French, who stumbled about the muddy lanes for 
hours in the dark, were in much worse plight. No food, no 
fire, no shelter, and a bath of water to lie in—such was the 
lot of the grumblers of the Old Guard, who declared ‘ This 
smacks of treason! ’, and swore at all events to get even with 
the ‘ goddams’ on the morrow for leading them such a dance. 
Many huddled together standing the whole night long, but others 
flung themselves in the puddles and slept the deep sleep of 
exhaustion, for there are times in war when one could sleep on 
bayonets. The irritation of the Guard communicated itself to 
the outposts, which, contrary to the punctilious courtesy which 
the custom of the period demanded of them in their intercourse, 
so far forgot themselves as to continue bickering with fitful bursts 
of musketry and occasional charges of small bodies of cavalry 
far into the night. 

Believing that Grouchy’s detachment of 33,000 men would 
effectually prevent any intervention from Bliicher, Napoleon’s 
chief preoccupation was now lest Wellington should have fallen 
right back on to Brussels and so escaped him. So anxious was 
he that in the middle of the night he left his quarters at Caillou 
on foot, accompanied only by Marshal Bertrand, and made his 
way up to the outskirts of Hougoumont, whence he was reassured 
by the sight of the multitude of bivouac fires all along the edge 
of the Forest of Soignies, while patrols coming in from the front 
assured him that Wellington’s army was still there. There was 
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no novelty about this nocturnal prowl, which had long been a ; 
habit of the Emperor’s. ‘ Night,’ he said, ‘is a good coun- 
sellor.’ 

After a cheerless bivouac, stiff and cold the British troops 
watched the dawn of that memorable Sunday. The rain had 
ceased, and when the June sun rose, Nature smiled on this green 
plain of Brabant which presented a fertile and peaceful aspect, in 
sharp contrast with the ugly havoc to be shortly wrought by man. 

Let us for a moment take up our position with the British 
outposts, where the Belgian lion now stands, and take a survey 
of the ground. 

The Duke had chosen well; nor was he alone in his choice, 
for Marlborough had once selected this identical position for a 
battle—though he never fought in it—and by a strange coinci- 
dence Soult, Napoleon’s chief of the staff, had, when acting in 
the same capacity to Lefébvre in 1794, driven the Austrians from 
this very plateau. 

The first impression gained is that of a plain, fair and pas- 
toral, covered in the month of June with high corn and rye or 
clover and dotted with prosperous farms, stretching away to 
distant hazy woods. The plain, however, is in reality unsus- 
pectedly accidented, and is a series of long undulations that afford, 
from the military point of view, important hidden approaches 
and concealment for large numbers of troops. 

Looking towards the south the ground, after falling into one of 
these shallow valleys, rises gradually to the French position on the 
opposite plateau less than 2000 yards away, marked by the little 
cluster of houses at La Belle Alliance on the white road that 
leads to Charleroi, which road formed the axis of the battle. 
To our right front nestles the picturesque wooded farm of Hou- 
goumont, whose orchard wall -still shows the loopholes of the 
Guards ; to our left front and on the edge of the road, La Haye 
Sainte, both sweeping the above-mentioned valley and held as 
advanced posts by the allies ; across the road from La Haye Sainte, 
the Sandpit that was occupied by the Rifles. Through the narrow 
gap of 900 yards between these two outworks was poured that 
living tide of 12,000 cavalry which strove to break the British line. 
A walk across this valley gives an idea of the appalling difficulties 
of such an operation, especially on a day when horses sank to 
their hocks in the mud (Napoleon’s fifth element) and arrived 
breathless and often at a walk on our plateau, there to find them- 
selves faced with the living walls of fire and steel of the British 
squares, which were well drawn back from the crest of the hill 
and so screened as far as possible from view and from fire. 

From the bottom of the valley the ground slopes gently up 


to the French position and beyond, in such a way as to expose 
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nearly every movement there. Here the advantage was on our 
side, for behind us the ground falls sharply, affording cover for 
reserves and screening their movements. To the left of the road 
can be distinguished the farms of Papelotte and La Haye, which 
were also garrisoned, and the village of Smohain which the Duke 
held, to facilitate his eventual junction with the Prussians. Our 
main line of defence was marked by the Ohain road, which ran 
along the position just in rear of where we stand, called the 
hollow road by reason of the fact that for some 400 yards to the 
west of the Brussels-Charleroi road it formed a cutting as deep 
in places as 14 feet. The collection of earth for the rather un- 
necessary Lion Mound removed this feature. The road, lined 
with hedges that were used as abattis, made a formidable obstacle 
and considerably strengthened the defence of portions of the line. 

To our right rear can be seen the spire of Braine |’Alleud, 
and between us and it lies Merbe-Braine in the ‘ravine’ 
that leads to Hougoumont. Both these places were held to pro- 
tect the right flank. Behind us lie the little hamlet and farm 
of Mont St. Jean, and looking over our left shoulder we see 
the edge of the Forest of Soignies that stretches right up 
to Brussels. In the middle distance to our left front can be 
distinguished the brown roofs of the village of Plancenoit, where 
the Prussians eventually fought their way on to the field. 

To sum up, the British position. selected for its defensive 
capacities, was strong, well marked, and fortified by its six 
outworks, Hougoumont, La Haye Sainte, the Sandpit, Pape- 
lotte, La Haye, and Smohain. It had steep ground in rear, 
forming good cover for reserves, and good road communications ; 
the right flank thrown back and well guarded ; the safety of the 
left assured by the expected arrival of the Prussians ; the ground 
to the front perfectly open and unencumbered ; and last, but from 
the Duke’s point of view certainly not least, easy outlets for the 
counter-attack. A position well suited by nature to the charac- 
teristics of our troops and to the needs of the situation, which 
demanded that time should be gained for the expected development 
of the Prussians. 

Such then was Waterloo, this miniature field of battle, for the 
British line of battle was but two miles long and the distance 
between the two ridges on which the opposing forces were formed 
up is less than 2000 yards; while from our own point of vantage 
movement can be distinguished on every part of the terrain. 

Let us imagine the sight that met the eyes of the few watchers 
that were thrown forward on the ridge within sight of the enemy 
that June morning. The whole plateau opposite was alive with 
French troops, 74,000 men, of which 15,000 were cavalry with 
246 guns. The soldiers of the Empire yielded to none in the 
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splendour of their attire, which was culled from every part of the_- 
Continent and formed a veritable kaleidoscope—regiments in every 
colour of the rainbow, from the gay red of the Polish Lancers to 
the sombre great coats of the Guard, who had burdened themselves 
with an enormous pack that they might have their full dress clean 
for the entry into Brussels. The sun shone bright on the bravery 
of pelisse and dolman, tossing plume and waving pennon, tiger- 
skin turban, kolbach and shapska, and played on sabre, lance 
point, and cuirass and on the muzzles of those terrible twelve- 
pounders of the Guard, the Emperor’s ‘ most beautiful daughters 
that wrought such havoc in our ranks.’ As Napoleon and his 
glittering staff passed for the last time down the line of this 
splendid array the eagles saluted, the cavalry waved their sabres, 
the infantry raised bearskin and shako aloft on bayonet point, 
and the frenzied roars of ‘ Vive |’Empereur!’ drowned the music 
of the bands and were borne on the breeze across the little valley 
to where the grim British battalions lay in wait behind the ridge 
of Mont St. Jean. 

I do not propose to follow the incidents of this memorable 
day or to chronicle the countless acts of individual and collective 
heroism and devotion that took place on both sides. Able writers 
have already told the thrilling tale in song and story, though the 
most vivid and spirited descriptions will always remain in the 
letters of those who shared the honours of the great day. 

Who does not know the story of how those gallant little 
squares, like red islands girt with steel and flame upon a sea 
of green, held out all day against the most impetuous attacks 
of the best army in Europe? How the sea of cavalry surged 
upon them not once but thirteen times, how cannon pounded 
them and musketry raked them, but they remained when the 
smoke cleared away as if rooted to the ground—for truly had 
Soult said to Napoleon that very morning ‘Sire, I know the 
English! They will die on the ground they have taken up 
before they lose it!’ Of how the light companies of the foot 
guards held the burning chateau of Hougoumont against the 
furious onslaught of 12,000 infantry; of the desperate attack 
and defence, fall and recapture of La Haye Sainte; of the 
glorious charges of the Household and Union Brigades and the 
capture by them of 2000 of d’Erlon’s infantry; of the Greys 
with the 92nd clinging to their stirrups, yelling ‘Scotland for 
ever! ’—a sight that was too much even for the nerves of the 
French infantry? Of the final effort of the Emperor when 
it became clear that the Prussians were developing what promised 
to become a fatal attack on his right—the advance of the 6000 
French Guards, those veterans of a hundred fights, in two close 
columns with fronts of some seventy men—of the triumph of 
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the line formation over the column and the charge of the thin 
red line of British Guards that routed them? 

A thrill must have electrified Wellington’s army when at 
dusk, after this long-drawn-out struggle, the supreme moment 
arrived and it was realised that the tide had turned and the 
battle was won. ‘The whole line will advance!’ Cheers ran 
like summer lightning from one end of the exhausted line to 
the other, and the troops surged forward, a gleaming mass of 
bayonets and sabres. 

Discipline and esprit de corps had won the day; nor should 
we forget this lesson, for the staunchness of the British troops 
and the King’s German Legion afforded a sharp contrast to 
the conduct of some of the raw foreign levies who broke and 
left the field. Such troops were proved worse than valueless 
and constituted a danger to their own side. Thanks to discipline, 
however, disaster was averted, though masses of fugitives 
streamed into Brussels spreading panic and confusion in the 
town. Becky Crawley indeed profited by this ill-wind to dispose 
of Rawdon’s two horses to Jos Sedley at an exorbitant figure, 
to enable that hero to escape to the coast. 

It was eight o’clock and the battle was over—a glance at 
the field was sufficient to assure Napoleon of the fact: retreat 
and dislocation on every side among his own troops, a steady 
and enthusiastic advance of Wellington, ‘ old Vorwirts’ battering 
on his right flank. 

It was indeed over, he had staked his last pawn and lost, 
and uttering those terrible and memorable words, ‘ Tout est perdu 
—sauve qui peut!’ he turned his horse’s head and galloped from 
the field. The sun of Austerlitz had set to rise no more. 
Napoleon’s feelings as he rode through the summer night with 
the lances of Bliicher’s Prussians at his back must be left to 
the imagination. ‘To die at Borodino,’ he afterwards said, 
‘ would have been to die like Alexander ; to be killed at Waterloo 
would have been a good death; perhaps Dresden would have 
been better; but no, better at Waterloo.’ And certainly had 
he died among his troops at the psychological moment history 
would at least have found him felix opportunitate mortis. 

The news of Waterloo did not become public property in 
London until the morning of the 22nd, Major Percy arriving 
at 1 a.M. that day with the Duke’s despatch. The despatch, 
written in the little Hétel de la Poste at Waterloo on the 19th, 
is @ model of well-balanced military style, in which the Duke 
appears to have suppressed any feelings of personal gratification 
he may have felt in defeating the greatest captain of the age. 
As a human document it is valuable, but for vividness cannot 
compare with that, for instance, of Sir Harry Smith on the Battle 
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of Aliwal. The despatch is to be found in The Times of the 
22nd, together with a naive leading article which refers to 
Napoleon as ‘ the Rebel Chief.’ 

So ended a fine old-fashioned battle, fought in the old- 
fashioned way, and it was the last of its kind. For after 
this titanic struggle the land had rest for the traditional forty 
years, and by the time men were again collectively ready to kill 
each other vast strides had been made in the science 
of destruction and had revolutionised the art of war. To-day 
Europe is an armed camp, and, whatever may be happening in 
other planets, it is certain that in our own there never was 
a time when nations prepared for war with such feverish haste, 
when every available man and all possible resources were utilised 
and the best brains of civilised peoples employed in devising 
lethal weapons. There is war in the very air. France and 
Germany, Austria and Russia are armed to the teeth, and the 
lesser States are striving in their wake. Even little neutral 
Belgium was constrained last year to introduce universal service 
and to double her war establishments. 

The Low Countries have been styled the ‘ cockpit ’ of Europe, 
and only an over-bold man would aver that under present-day 
conditions history may not repeat itself, and that some equally 
important issue may not have to be fought out in this historic 
region in the near future. 

Are we prepared to play our part? 

T. Brivces. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


A SURVIVORS STORY OF THE RETREAT 
FROM CABUL IN 1841 


[The following narrative was taken down at the time from the lips of 
Eman Oolla Khan, in Hindustani, by my father, the late Sir John Login, 
who had known the Chuprassi personally when he had been on the 
Envoy’s Staff himself at Cabul, not very long before the massacre. He 
could therefore vouch for the man’s veracity. He translated it after- 
wards into English for the benefit of the authorities, but it was never 
made public.—E. DatHousre Loern.] 


STATEMENT OF EMAN OOLLA KHAN, CHUPPRASSEE!1 IN THE 
SERVICE OF LIEUTENANT J. B. CONOLLY, RELATIVE TO 
THE LATE DISASTERS IN CABUL. 


I HAVE been six years in Lieut. Conolly’s service and accompanied 
him during the whole of the Cabul campaign. My Master com- 


manded the Envoy’s escort, and my situation required me to 
be in close and constant attendance upon him, so that I had 
many opportunities of observing what was going on, and by 
degrees I became acquainted with all the principal officers of the 
force, and with most of the Affghan Chiefs. I was in Cabul when 
the insurrection first broke out with the murder of Sir A. Burnes 
(the 2nd of November 1841). On that day I was in attendance 
on my Master in the cantonments. I recollect that the first 
intimation we got of the matter was an Affghan coming running 
in wildly to say that an insurrection had broken out in the city. 
My Master was at the moment engaged in giving orders about 
packing up for our march to Hindostan, the day for which had 
been already fixed. On going out of the house we heard the noise 
of firing, and my Master went over immediately to Sir W. 
Macnaghten. Sir W. Macnaghten went over with him to General 
Elphinstone. Presently smoke was seen in the direction of Sir 
A. Burnes’ house in the City, and about twelve o’clock intelli- 
gence came that that gentleman, with his brother and his Assistant 
(Lieut. Broadfoot), had been killed and his house burnt down; 
likewise that Captain Johnston, the Paymaster’s, house had been 
attacked and burnt, and the military chest plundered. Sir W. 
Macnaghten was unwilling at this time to make use of the troops 


2 A sort of messenger, detective, and guard attached to Government 
Officials. 
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for fear of the town being plundered, but he sent a message to 
the Shah’ in the Bala Hissar, who despatched Wuzeer Mahomed 
Oosman Khan with 600 men and four guns. This party was 
dispersed, and the guns were taken by the mob, but Oosman Beg 
managed to escape. Three other gentlemen lived in the City 
besides Sir A. Burnes, viz. Captain Trevor, Brigadier Anquetil, 
and Brigade-Major Troup. The two latter happened to be out 
riding when the disturbance commenced. Captain Trevor was 
with his wife and children. He had a guard of a Duffadar* and 
eight sowars,* and lived in a sort of fortified place. With this 
party he prepared for defence, but that day he was not attacked. 
The next day, however, in the afternoon, his house was besieged. 
Seeing that defence was hopeless, he made a rush out with his 
wife and children, and protected by the sowars they all escaped 
safe into Cantonments, though they left everything behind them. 
This morning (the 3rd of November) the Envoy had sent Captain 
Lawrence with another message to the Shah in the Bala Hissar, 
escorted by a party of a Duffadar and eight sowars. This party 
had to fight their way to get to the Shah, and killed and wounded 
three or four men in their own defence. They returned after an 
hour or so. This evening General Shelton moved from Canton- 
ments into the Bala Hissar with the 44th (Queen’s), a regiment 
of Native Infantry, and four guns. 

November 4th.—The Envoy sent my Master with an escort 
of a Duffadar and sixteen sowars to the Bala Hissar to the Shah. 
On this occasion I accompanied him. At this time fighting was 
going on between the City and Bala Hissar, near the Nukar Khana 
durwazee. We made the best of our way and got in unmolested 
by the Shah Shuheed gate on the opposite side. After talking 
with the Shah, the guns were put into position in the Bala Hissar, 
and the Nukar Khana built up. Two companies, one gun, and 
200 Jezailchees were sent into the citadel. The citadel commands 
both the Bala Hissar and town. After this general firing com- 
menced. My Master remained in the Bala Hissar and I with him. 
The gun in the citadel was directed against the houses of the prin- 
cipal Sirdars, viz. Zuman Khan, Ameen Oollah Khan ( Loghuree), 
Abdoolla Khan (Achukzye), Abdool Sulam Khan, Nuwab 
Mahomed Zuman Khan (Baruckzye). The fire was replied to 
from the town from the four guns which, as before stated, they 
had taken from Oosman Khan on the day of Sir A. Burnes’ 
murder. Some months before the Shah’s Magazine had been all 
sent into the city, and therefore the insurgents were well supplied 
with ammunition, while the British troops had nothing to depend 


2 Shah Shuja, whom the British had restored to the throne as Ameer two 


yeare earlier. 
3 Native officer. 4 Troopers. 
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upon but the ammunition they had taken with them, and with 
this the Shah’s guns were also served. 

November 5th and 6th.—The same fighting continued unin- 
terrupted. On one of these days the enemy attacked and took 
the little fort attached to the Cantonments, called the Namb 
Shureef, containing the commissariat stores. What they could 
not take away they burnt. A large number of men, Europeans 
as well as Hindoostanees, were killed in attempting to defend this 
place. : 

The next event of importance that took place was a sally that 
was made from Cantonments. One Queen’s regiment, one N. 
Infantry, two guns, four troops of Cavalry, and four Local horse. 
They attacked a large party of the enemy’s horse, drove them 
into the town, without the loss of any officer or any serious loss 
on the part of the men. The action was chiefly carried on with 
shell and grape. 

The Envoy, after this, sent to recall General Shelton from 
the Bala Hissar. Only one Hindoostanee regiment remained. 
The rest all came in. General Elphinstone was ill with gout 
and on crutches. My Master and I still remained in the Bala 
Hissar. 

About this time the Ghilzies had arrived from the Jellalabad 
side. Their arrival had excited a great sensation, for it was 
generally reported they had bound themselves by a solemn oath 
to take the Cantonments or die in the attempt. General Shelton 
sallied out against them. He took with him one regiment of 
Native Infantry, one troop of the 5th Cavalry, a rissalla of Ander- 
son’s horse, and the Envoy’s bodyguard with two guns. They 
drove the enemy before them as far as the hill called the Seah 
Sung, and killed several, destroying and burning six or seven of 
their fortified camps. This day was considered as a satisfactory 
one. Between this day and the first week in December four of 
these successful sallies were made. 

On the 7th Decr. [27th November] the enemy appeared 
in large numbers from all directions close to the Cantonments. 
My Master had sent me the evening before for clothes and I re- 
mained in Cantonments and saw all that occurred. On the morning 
of the 8th [28th] at four o’clock, before daylight, General Shelton 
took out six companies of infantry, two troops of the 5th Cavalry, 
and one gun, and attacked a village called Bemaroo, which he 
took. The enemy at first ran towards the hills, but were rein- 
forced from the town. They made a charge on our troops and 
took the gun tumbrils, but they were re-taken by a charge from 
ourcavalry. The fighting continued all day without any reinforce- 
ment being sent from the Cantonments. General Shelton wished 
to obtain a decisive victory, but about five in the afternoon the 
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Native Officers represented that the men were completely knocked 
up with fatigue and hunger, and he brought them in. In the last 
charge the enemy made they took the gun and kept it. The 
officers killed on our side were Colonel Oliver, Captain Walker, 
and Captain Mackintosh, with four others, whose names I do not 
recollect. The two former gentlemen were brought in alive, but 
died afterwards. General Shelton’s horse was shot under him. 
On the enemy’s side Abdoolla Khan (Achukzye) was killed by a 
shot from the Cantonments. 

After this there was no more general fighting, but negotiations 
commenced between the Envoy and the Affghan chiefs, including 
Akbur Khan, who had arrived from Bokhara some days before, but 
had not taken part in any of the actions. The leading men in 
these affairs were Ameenoolla Khan (Loghuree), Abdoolla Khan 
(Achukzye), Shumsoodeen Khan (Baruckzye), Abdool Sulam 
Khan (Uruzbegee of the Shah), Uzeez Khan (Ghilzee), Mahomed 
Oosman Khan (Baruckzye), Mahomed Zuman Khan (Baruckzye), 
Meer Mujdee (Kohistanee). Of these Abdoolla Khan and his two 
sons, and Meer Mujdee and his son were killed. 

On the 11th of November [December] in the evening the Envoy 
wrote to my Master to bring the Shah into Cantonments and 
leave the Bala Hissar. My Master reported this message to 
the Shah, who at first expressed his willingness to come. Arrange- 
ments were accordingly made for evacuating the Bala Hissar. 
The guns were removed from the bastions and collected together, 
and the next morning the regiment was got under arms to march 
out. The Shah, however, then objected to leave, and expressed 
a wish to remain until the evening. The troops in consequence 
remained ready with their accoutrements on all day. In the 
course of this day the Chiefs waited on the Envoy and insisted 
that the Shah should not be removed. They said they had a 
right to dispose of him as they chose, either to make him King, 
or to imprison him. The Envoy ultimately agreed to leave him 
in the Bala Hissar and wrote a letter to this effect to my Master. 
By this time it was night, and therefore the regiment could not 
move out. The next morning they marched out, and my Master 
with them. They brought the guns and baggage with them. By 
the time they were all out it was about two o’clock in the after- 
noon. They had no sooner left than the gate was shut upon 
them. They found a large mob ready to intercept them in their 
march to Cantonments, and it was found impossible to proceed. 
My Master tried to get back into the Fort to speak to the Shah, 
but an indiscriminate fire was opened upon him and the mob 
(with whom he was mixed) from the Fort, and his horse was shot 
under him. The troops bivouacked that night on the road. The 
ensuing morning at gun-fire Akbur Khan came, and on his exert- 
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ing his authority the troops were allowed to move on. In a short 
time, however, the mob commenced attacking the baggage. 
Akbur Khan desired my Master to open a fire upon them. This 
was done and some thirty or forty were killed. This dispersed 
the mob and the whole of the troops got safely into the Canton- 
ments. 

My Master remained with Sir W. Macnaghten for four days, 
when he was delivered up, with Lieut. Airey, as a hostage to 
Mahomed Oosman Khan. This chief took the two gentlemen to 
Mahomed Zuman Khan’s house. In the evening my Master 
sent for me and I took him his clothes and his bedding, together 
with tea, coffee, etc. I remained with him after this for some 
days in Zuman Khan’s house where he was treated with civility 
but strictly guarded. Both the gentlemen lived together in the 
same room. In four days they were joined by four more hostages, 
viz. Captain Drummond, etc. 

All this time the negotiations were going on. They were 
carried on on the Affghan side through Mahomed Oosman Khan 
and Namb Shureef. No one else came inside the Cantonments, 
though the Envoy had several interviews outside with Akbur 
Khan. These meetings took place about half a mile distance 
from the Cantonments, each party being attended by small escorts. 
On these occasions there was no preparation, or ceremony. All 
sat on the ground. The general report in the camp was that the 
Envoy had promised to make Akbur Khan Wuzeer and make over 
the country to him and the Shah, and to withdraw our troops 
altogether on condition of Akbur Khan delivering to him certain 
Sirdars who had been the most forward in the rebellion, viz. 
Ameen Oolla Khan, Abdoolla Khan, Uzeez Khan, and Abdool 
Sulam Khan. The Envoy gave Akbur Khan 50,000 rupees to 
entertain troops and to supply the camp with provisions. Sup- 
plies were accordingly sent in large quantities, not only by Akbur 
Khan but by other Baruckzye chiefs. Many civilities passed be- 
tween the Envoy and Akbur Khan. He bestowed upon him 
various presents, including a carriage and two horses, three tents, 
and a pair of double-barrelled pistols. A document was said to 
have been drawn up between the parties in which each pledged 
himself to the terms proposed. All this excited the suspicions 
and jealousy of the other Affghan Chiefs. They held meetings 
together and threatened to kill Akbur Khan and burn his house. 
Ameen Oolla Khan had an interview with him, in the course of 
which he induced him to produce the document above alluded 
to, and on this occasion, it is supposed, he agreed to play false 
and come over to the side of the other chiefs. 

In the afternoon of Christmas Day a message was received 
from Akbur Khan to the Envoy to say that he was waiting to 
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have an interview with him outside the Cantonments, but on this 
occasion the place of meeting was a different one from where it 
had always been before. It was to the south of the Cantonments, 
between it and the City. The distance was about a gun-shot 
off, sufficiently near for the figures of men to be discerned when 
they were standing up but not when they were sitting down. 
I and many others sat on the top of the gate watching the 
Envoy as he went to the place of meeting, and the English 
officers likewise followed the movements of the party with their 
glasses. Sir W. Macnaghten was accompanied by Captains 
Trevor, Lawrence, and Mackenzie, a duffadar and eight sowars, 
two orderlies, a syce,° and his personal jemadar.* When he got 
within about two hundred paces from Akbur Khan he halted the 
troopers, and a hundred yards further off he halted the orderlies, 
and the only persons that went on with him were the gentlemen, 
and the jemadar and the syce. Akbur Khan had some fifteen 
sowars with him. The two parties had hardly joined when the 
report of pistols was heard and we saw the Affghans making off 
towards the town. The sowars and sepoys ran back into Canton- 
ments, but the only information they could give us was that the 
Envoy had been carried off. Jan Fishan Khan Pugmanee, who 
happened to be in the Cantonments, sent one of his men to see 
what had happened. He returned and said all he could see were 
the two bodies of the syce and jemadar lying dead on the snow. 

Nothing more was known this night. The greatest excitement 
and consternation, of course, prevailed in the camp! 

The next day either nothing certain was known in Canton- 
ments, nobody ventured out. The third morning two letters 
arrived from my Master, one to Lady Sale, the other to Colonel 
Pottinger, stating how Sir W. and Captain Trevor had been mur- 
dered. The same night I received a message from my Master 
desiring me to come to him and bring him some things he re- 
quired. I accordingly went, escorted by some servants of Zuman 
Khan. I remained after this with my Master for near ten days, 
and my Master told me all the particulars of Sir W.’s murder, 
as he had heard it from the Affghans. What he said was—that 
immediately on the opening of the conference Akbur Khan desired 
Sir W. Macnaghten to state at once when he intended to leave 
Cabul. Sir W. said: ‘ Not this Friday, but the following one.’ 
Akbur Khan on this accused him of duplicity and breach of en- 
gagement, and seized him rudely by the hand and told him to 
accompany him to the City. Sir W. remained quiet, but Captain 
Trevor remonstrated with Akbur Khan and asked him what he 
meant by such insolence towards the Envoy? On this he drew 
out a pistol from his girdle (believed to be a double-barrelled one 
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which the Envoy had given him a few days before), and discharged 
both barrells at Sir W. M. who fell on the spot. Captain 
Trevor had pistols with him and attempted to discharge them 
at Akbur Khan, but they twice missed fire. He was shot by 
Akbur Khan’s sowars, and the jemadar and syce in attendance were 
likewise killed by them. The other gentlemen were bound and 
carried away to the City. Sir W.’s head was cut off and sent to 
Zuman Khan’s house, where my Master saw it. The body was 
left in the Bazaar. It is not true that the head was carried 
about the city, as is commonly reported. My Master tried to 
prevail on Zuman Khan to let him have the body that it might 
be buried, but was refused. 

After the Envoy’s death I remained with my Master in Zuman 
Khan’s house till the 29th of December. Lady Macnaghten had 
written a letter to Zuman Khan, saying that she was now a widow 
and entreating that my Master, who was her only relation in 
that country, might be allowed to accompany her back to Hindo- 
stan. Zuman Khan, in reply, wrote that she must for the future 
look upon him as her relation, that he would engage to see her 
safely to Peshawur, with other kind assurances, but he refused 
to let my Master go. However, he allowed him to go and take 
farewell of her Ladyship. On the 30th we went into Cantonments 
till the evening of the 31st, when my Master returned to Zuman 
Khan’s house as before. On this occasion he was only attended 
by Mirza Khan, Commandant of the Jezalchees,’ and a small body 
of their men. I accompanied my Master and remained with him 
in Zuman Khan’s house for five days. On the evening of the 
5th my Master sent me back into Cantonments with a guard of 
Jezalchees for my protection. He made me over to Captain 
Lawrence and desired me to return to India with the Army. He 
kept none of his Hindostanee servants, thinking it better to trust 
to Affghans, and being apprehensive for our safety if we remained. 

During this time the terms of the treaty had been finally agreed 
to, providing for the evacuation of the country, and the safe con- 
duct of the troops to Peshawur. The original terms understood 
to have been agreed to by Sir W. Macnaghten were that fourteen 
lacs of rupees should be paid on the safe arrival of the troops at 
Peshawur. Eight separate bills were drawn for this amount on 
India and accepted by Pokur, a well-known Shikarpoor Shroff,* 
and other Shikarpoor merchants living in Cabul, conditionally 
on the terms of the treaty being faithfully fulfilled. After the 
Envoy’s death the negociations, including, as far as I could ascer- 
tain, the same terms, were carried on by Major Pottinger as the 
chief political authority, and it was decided that the force should 
commence its march on the 6th of January. The hostages given 
* Affghan musket-men. * Native banker. 
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on the British side were my Master, Lieutenants Airey and War-- 
burton, Captain Drummond, Lieutenant Walsh, and another 
whose name I don’t recollect. On the Afighan side the hostage 
was Nusseerallah Khan, brother of Mahomed Zuman Khan. I 
should here mention that after the murder of the Envoy Captains 
Lawrence and Mackenzie, who were seized and carried off, had 
remained in confinement in Akbur Khan’s house. When the 
final terms had been agreed upon and the day was appointed for 
the force to march, Ameen Oollah Khan (Loghuree) went to Akbur 
Khan, took these gentlemen from him, and sent them into Canton- 
ments. This annoyed Akbur Khan, who considered he had been 
slighted and made little of by both parties. It is supposed that 
this bad feeling influenced much of his subsequent conduct 
towards the force. 

On the 6th the force moved out of Cantonments. Of the 
ladies, some were carried in palanquins, some rode on horseback, 
and one or two, with their children, on camels. The total number 
of persons that marched out were estimated at 22,000. The 
number who received rations were 18,000. Besides these there 
were about 4000 persons of all descriptions, such as petty mer- 
chants, sutlers, etc., not regularly attached to the force, but who 
followed it to return to Hindostan. The general supposition was 
that the first day we should encamp at Seeah Sung, just outside 
the town, and the next day make one long march of twenty-two 
miles to Khoord Caubul. But instead of this, we encamped the 
first day at the racecourse a little beyond Seeah Sung, and the 
second day only about eight or nine miles further, and encamped 
at the opening of the Khoord Caubul pass, just beyond Bhoot 
Khak. At first no apprehensions were entertained. On the 
night of the 6th such arrangements were made for the protection 
of the camp as the general disorder would admit of, but no extra 
precautions were taken. No attack of any kind was made upon 
the troops as they left the Cantonments, nor were the buildings 
set on fire, as has been reported since. The Affghans were looking 
on at a distance, but did not come near us or molest us in any 
way. We brought out Captain Backhouse’s mountain train of 
three guns, under Lieutenant Green, six guns of Captain Nicoll’s 
Horse Artillery, and three others, all drawn by horses and mules. 
There was no prohibition on the part of the Affghans against taking 
away property, but there were no means of conveying it, and 
consequently no one thought of taking more than he could carry 
with him. No tents were taken, even for the ladies; at least I 
saw none pitched. There was no shelter of any kind for any, 
though the whole country was covered with snow. The first even- 
ing we ate such provisions as we brought ready cooked with us 
from Cantonments. Up to that time there had been no scarcity 
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of food, for after the treaty had been concluded supplies had been 
plentifully brought into camp. 

The reason of our not going on as far as Khoord Caubul the 
second day, but encamping at the opening of the pass, was as 
follows : We had only reached thus far on our march, about 8 a.M., 
when Akbur Khan came up (having ridden direct from Cabul), 
attended by a party of some twenty or twenty-five sowars. These 
men commenced firing on the troops from a distance, and the 
shots wounded two or three horses. This example was followed 
by about a hundred Ghilzees who had collected on the heights 
on the right and left. On this the troops were halted, and pre- 
parations made for resisting the attack, when Akbur Khan’s party 
exhibited a flag of truce, and Captain Skinner, accompanied by 
a moonshee of the late Envoy, was sent to him to ascertain the 
meaning of the attack. Akbur Khan’s reply was that we were 
now beyond his frontier, and that the persons attacking us were 
Ghilzees, not under his control. He said the affair was no busi- 
ness of his, and he could only offer advice ; but the fact was that 
the Ghilzees required to be paid for a safe passage through their 
country, and it might be as well to enter into some treaty with 
them. Akbur Khan was the only Affghan Chief with the force. 
The Chief who, according to the original agreement, was to have 
accompanied us to Peshawur (Nuzeer Oollah Khan) was not there. 
I do not know why he did not come; I never saw him after we 
left the Cantonments. It was eventually agreed that the Ghilzees 
should receive three lacs of rupees for allowing the force to pass 
through their country. A document was drawn up to this effect 
and handed over to Akbur Khan. Three more hostages were to 
be delivered up for the fulfillment of this agreement—viz. Major 
Pottinger, Captains Lawrence and Mackenzie. Preparations 
were then made about noon for the continuation of the march, 
but Akbur Khan strongly recommended that the force should 
remain where it was. He told them that he had made previous 
arrangements for providing them with food and fuel at this 
place, which were on their way to them, but this was. all false ; 
no supplies of any kind came. We remained, however, un- 
molested that day and night. 

The next morning we commenced our march, leaving, how- 
ever, nine of the guns behind, only taking on three. Akbur Khan 
had taken advantage of the delay to collect the Ghilzies together 


.on the heights on both sides of the pass, and we had no sooner 


entered the defile than we found it occupied by the enemy from 
one end to the other. A sharp fire was opened upon us from 
both sides, and numbers fell. Amongst the officers, Captains 
Skinner and Sturt were killed, and Johnston and Troup were 
wounded. No attempt was made to return the fire from our 
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side. The notion seemed to be it was little use firing at men. 
above us, and the object was to push on. Akbur Khan had re- 
mained behind. He sent some ten of his men with us, and these 
persons affected to remonstrate with the Ghilzees for firing, but 
this was all pretence on their part. At Khoord Caubul Akbur 
Khan came up to us, having travelled by a different road over 
the hills to the right. - He did this to save appearances, and pre- 
tended that he was in no way concerned in the attack. On his 
arrival at Khoord Caubul he went into a small fort belonging to 
a Zumeendar,’ about half a mile from the camp, and sent for 
the hostages, who accordingly went to him, and there they 
remained. 

The whole of this day and night we remained at Khoord Caubul 
without food, fuel, or shelter of any kind. Here the suffering 
was dreadful. Hundreds died of cold, but there was no attack 
on the camp from the enemy. 

The next day we started early in the morning. On approach- 
ing the Huft-Kotal, Akbur Khan sent a messenger to say that 
on ahead there were twelve thousand Ghilzies collected, ready to 
attack us, and that if we went on we should all be cut to pieces. 
This was all false, as we afterwards learnt, and merely said to 
serve his own treacherous purposes. There was no enemy before 
us! The order, however, was given to march back to Khoord 
Caubul! Nothing could exceed the dismay which this order 
occasioned! I myself saw Mothers throwing away their Children 
from them in utter despair! The general feeling was that now 
there was no hope left. We returned to Khoord Caubul, from 
which place Akbur Khan had not moved. No food or fuel was 
furnished, and the suffering from starvation and the cold was 
beyond description ! 

In the course of the day a letter was received from Akbur 
Khan to one of the officers (I do not exactly know which it was) 
to say that in the further advance it was highly advisable that 
the Ladies should be near him, and remain under his protection 
to prevent their falling, by any accident, into the hands of the 
Ghilzies. After some consultation his advice was acted upon. 
The Ladies were all sent to the Fort where he was, and the hus- 
bands accompanied their wives. Other officers, some of whom 
were wounded, likewise went to the Fort. Their going away 
had, of course, a very bad effect on the force, and dispirited them 
still more than they were before. That afternoon a large body 
of horse, some of the 5th Cavalry, and others of Anderson’s horse 
(altogether about three hundred men), deserted and went over to 
Akbur Khan, who it was believed had promised to entertain them. 
That night I suppose at least five hundred men must have died 


* Landowner. 
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from the cold. Those that survived had their limbs frostbitten, 
and many were almost entirely disabled from this cause. 

In the morning all the Cavalry we had with us, including the 
men of the 5th, and Anderson’s and Skinner’s Corps, followed the 
example of those of the day before, and went over to Akbur Khan. 
Only about sixty or seventy men of Anderson’s Horse remained 
with Lieutenant Le Geyt, the adjutant of that Corps. The march 
commenced towards Tazeen. Here I left the force, in company 
with a Moonshee of the late Envoy and some fifty or sixty others, 
and made for the Fort where Akbur Khan and the gentlemen 
were. On arriving there, I and my party were added to the 
other Hindostanees who had preceded us (including the Sowars 
just mentioned), and were placed under a guard in the open plain. 
We were allowed to purchase a few chuppattees from the 
Affghans, at high prices (one or two chuppattees for a rupee). 
All the British officers and ladies were inside the Fort. 

Just as I and my party arrived, Akbur Khan was starting on 
horseback to follow the force.- By this time he had been joined 
by a large number of Affghans, probably two thousand men. Up 
to that time he had been pretending to favour the British force, 
though he was in reality acting against them. Having now 
succeeded in accomplishing his purpose, and getting all the Chief 
Officers into his hands, he threw off the mask and made no secret 
of his purposes. 

I myself heard him, as he passed our party, inquiring from 
his Sirdars whether his men had been attacking the troops or not, 
and abused them for not doing so.*° i 

I remained with the others at Khoord Caubul that day and the 
next. Akbur Khan, on going away, had left directions with his 
people that we were to rest there for two days, and that then 
we were to be brought on to him at Jugdullah. Accordingly in 
the morning we all started for Tazeen, escorted by about a couple 
of hundred Affghans. There was no necessity for guarding us. 
We all kept together for mutual protection. If anyone fell behind, 
or straggled, he was sure to be cut up. The Ladies and-Gentlemen 
were all carried in Cajovas on camels. Some were still in posses- 
sion of their horses, but they were not allowed to use them. The 
Sowars alone rode theirs and they kept their arms. That day 
we reached Tazeen. The whole road was covered with dead and 
dying. Some had been shot, others perished simply from the 
cold and fatigue. The Affghans appeared to have fired only upon 
those who were strong enough to move on. Those that fell down 
from exhaustion were stripped of their clothes, and the cold soon 
killed them! I saw unfortunate wretches who had been stripped 


10 In the original the actual words that passed between them are given in 
the vernacular in a footnote. 
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in this way, who had actually crept for shelter into the skeletons 
of dead camels on the road! The bodies of those who had been 
killed by shot and those who died from the cold were easily 
distinguishable. The former were lying about separately, those 
who had died from cold were generally in groups of twenty and 
thirty nestled up together, most of them in a sitting posture. 
On our arriving at Tazeen the Gentlemen and Ladies were put 
into a fort, and the Hindoostanees were all put into a grove (bag). 
No arrangements were made for providing us with food. Some 
of us managed to buy a few Chuppattees, but numbers had 
nothing. At Tazeen I observed one of the large guns which had 
been brought on thus far. The European Artillerymen and some 
Hindoostanee Sepoys were lying dead beside it. We heard here 
that the force had marched on towards Jugdullah at ten o’clock 
the night before and had been followed by Akbur Khan, who 
continued to attack them as he had done before. 

We only stopped one night at Tazeen. The next morning 
we went on, passed Seh baba, the usual halting place (about seven 
miles off), and stopped at a fort a little off the road, whose name 
I forget. The whole road exhibited the same wretched scenes 
that we had witnessed the day before. On our arrival at the 
halting-place the Gentlemen were put into a fort and we remained 
out in the open plain. 

The next morning we started for Jugdullah and came into the 
main road after about two Coss. The road was strewn with 
corpses, and I knew some, viz. Captain Hamilton, of the 5th 
Cavalry, General Anquetil, Captains Hay and Bygrave, and Lieut. 
Le Geyt. General Anquetil’s body was at Jugdullah. There 
appeared, from the immense number of the slain, to have been 
an action here, but I saw no bodies of Affghans. Had any been 
killed they would have been carried off as a matter of course. 
We heard no firing on the road as we were coming along. I 
remarked that the bodies of the Europeans were all hacked with 
swords. The Hindoostanees were not so mutilated. 

At Jugdullah we found Akbur Khan, who had several British 
Officers with him, amongst them Generals Elphinstone and Shel- 
ton, Captain Johnston (Paymaster), and others. From this place 
we had no more snow. 

We only remained one night at Jugdullah. Early the next 
morning our whole party was marched off to a town called Tigree. 
We reached it in two days, marching all day. I forget the name 
* of the place where we halted the first day. Akbur Khan came 
with us, but he sent on his people after the remnant of the force 
to cut up the few that still remained. At Tigree the gentlemen 
and ladies were all put into one tolerably-sized house. The Hin- 
doostanees were bivouacked outside the town. Up to this time 
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the Sowars had been allowed to retain their horses and arms. The 
third day after our arrival they were mustered hy one Kulab Alee, 
Mirza of Akbur Khan, and found to amount to 618 men. They 
were then divided into three separate parties, two of which were 
sent off, one to Mahomed Shah Khan’s fort, the other to a fort 
whose name I did not hear, and the third remained at Tigree. 
They were allowed to retain their arms and horses, and were 
told they were for the future to consider themselves as Akbur 
Khan’s servants, and that they would be sent for when required. 
The day after the two parties of the Sowars left Akbur Khan sent 
for the officers in the morning. I was not present on the occa- 
sion, but I heard that the object of his sending for them was to 
arrange for their also being sent away in three separate parties. 
Accordingly they were distributed as follows : 

In Mahomed Shah Khan’s fort : Lady Macnaghten and Lady 
Sale, Mrs. Trevor and others, Major Pottinger, Captains Law- 
rence and Mackenzie. In another fort : Generals Elphinstone 
and Shelton, Captain Troup, and others. I do not recollect the 
names of the party that went into the third fort. I forgot to 
mention in the proper place, that the day after we arrived at 
Tigree, Akbur Khan sent for the two Generals (Elphinstone and 
Shelton), and desired them to write to General Sale, and order 
him to give up Jellalabad. The Generals replied that their 
authority only extended to Cabul, that they had no control over 
General Sale at Jellalabad, and they positively refused to write. 

When the arrangement above related was made for the dis- 
tribution of the officers, they asked Akbur Khan what his ulti- 
mate intentions were towards them? He replied that he kept 
them as hostages for the Ameer (Dost Mahomed). When he 
was returned safe from Hindostan they would be released, but 
unless he was returned their lives would be forfeited. The three 
parties started for their several destinations; none remained at 
Tigree. 

Only one or two Hindoostanee servants were allowed to accom- 
pany the ladies and officers. Lady Macnaghten had her Khan- 
samah, Khidmutgar, Bearer, and a couple of Chupprassees, and. 
Captain Lawrence had a Khidmutgar and a Bearer, together with 
the late Envoy’s Nazir. I think this was all. The order given 
by Akbur Khan was, that all fhe Hindoostanees should remain 
at Tigree, but a few of us managed to secrete ourselves amongst 
our Affghan friends in the.camp, especially those who had belonged 
to the late Envoy’s establishment, and the Commissariat - 
Gomashtahs ,"* who were better known than others. Amongst the 
individuals thus secreted were a Moonshee, Treasurer, Jemadar, 
Sufdur Hassein in charge of the Toshuk Khanah,” etc. . . . and 
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myself. After the Gentlemen had been sent off, Akbur Khan 
remained three or four days at Tigree, and then set out for Charbag 
in progress to Jellalabad, with about 500 followers. We Hindoo- 
stanees who had friends, as above stated, accompanied his camp. 
The first march he heard we were there, and sent and had all 
our property taken from us, and ordered that we should be sent 
back to Tigree ; but the order was evaded, and we remained in the 
camp, and got to Charbag, which is a large town. At this place 
he ordered the Commissariat Gomashtahs, and all the men whose 
names have just been mentioned, to be placed in confinement 
and made over to Rajah Alee Bahauder, a friend of his who had 
been with him all along. Those who were poor, like myself, and 
from whom nothing could be expected, he left alone. Eight days 
after this, he sent one of his Mirzas, with Syce, etc., to bring 
in all the horses and arms of the Sowars who had been distributed 
into three parties, as before related, and I saw them all brought 
in. The Sowars remained where they were. The horses and 
arms were distributed amongst his own followers. He then 
brought out the Commissariat Gomashtahs and insisted on their 
giving him bills to the amount of a lac of rupees. On their pro- 
fessing their inability to do this, he had them stripped and flogged, 
and pricked with red-hot ramrods. I saw all this myself. I know 
not what sums were extorted in this way, for after this, seeing 
things had come to this pass, I contrived to make my escape. 
I happened fortunately to be acquainted with Syud Hashim, 
who has connexions at Barelly, where my home is. The Syud 
made me over to a Mullick (a Zemindar) of a place called Bussoul, 
and with this man I travelled to Bussoul in three days, and 
remained there a week. From Bussoul the Zemindar sent me 
on to Lalpoora, at the mouth of the pass. There I remained 
three days, when a party of about seventy Hindoostanees, whom 
I had left at Charbag, came down the Cabul river on rafts sup- 
ported by inflated skins. Amongst these were some of the Com- 
missariat Gomashtahs. Others were Sowars and Sepoys, etc., 
who had been allowed to come away. Akbur Khan retained six 
of the Gomashtahs. I got on one of these rafts, and the next 
day (thanks be to God!) we dropped down the river, and found 
ourselves in the Peshawur Valley. 

P.S.—The Gomashtahs who came down on the rafts told me 
that after I left Logman a letter came from Shah Soojah to 
Mohamed Akbur Khan (who waited at Logman in expectation of 
receiving assistance from Cabul to enable him to attack Jellala- 
bad), ordering him back to Cabul to pay his allegiance, and 
desiring him to send the prisoners to Cabul. In this letter 
Akbur Khan was warned against attempting to set up for him- 
self, and was told to expect no assistance from Cabul if he did. 
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He was told that he would find the taking of Jellalabad a different 
matter from the Cabul one. 

In reply, Akbur Khan wrote to Shah Soojah that he would 
try one fight, and then see what was to be done. 


[The abrupt and disjointed fashion in which the manuscript 
ends, proves conclusively, in my opinion, that it is the direct 
transcription of a viva-voce examination of the witness, in which 
were noted only such particulars as might be of actual service 
to the authorities, who could not be expected to manifest any 
interest in the Chuprassi’s own further adventures, once he was 
clear of the Khyber Pass. According to my mother’s account 
of the matter to me in later years, Eman Oolla Khan (or Iman 
Ullah Khan, as his name would now probably be spelt in official 
documents) made his own way to Lucknow, where my father held 
an appointment in the Residency, and also in the King of Oude’s 
service, and having made himself known to him, told the tale, as 
here set down. I have thought it best to preserve throughout 
the original spelling of the manuscript. ] 


E. DatHovustrs LOGIN. 














THE TYRANNY OF ALCOHOL 


THE world has had during the last two or three hundred years 
to submit to several tyrannies’ based on vested interests, custom 
(and customs duties !), ignorance, and the dread of independence 
in thought and action which characterises the majority of men, 
women and children. There is, of course, the sprinkling of 
bullies in word. and deed who contrive to impose their opinions 
on the rest of the world, or who prevent or delay reforms. 
Fortunately, there is also a sprinkling, about equal in numbers, 
of courageous and independent people—prophets and martyrs 
they often are—who introduce reforms and in the long run prevail 
against the bullies. 

We have suffered under many tyrannies during the last 
hundred years. There was the tyranny of the slave trade and 
the principle of slavery, which British and American philan- 
thropists and Governments had to fight with such difficulty 
between 1800 and 1864. Our grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
were informed from the Press and pamphlet, from Chambers of 
Commerce, and even sometimes from the pulpit, that slavery was 
a divine institution, and could not be abolished without causing 
the irretrievable ruin of the West Indies, of Cape Colony, or of 
the Southern States of the American Union. There has been 
the tyranny of the Bible, which long held science in fetters, and 
disfigured English nomenclature with ugly, unsuitable and mis- 
pronounced Hebrew ‘Christian’ names. There has been the 
tyranny of the crinoline and the petticoat, of the tall silk hat, of 
hair-oil and pomatum, the tyranny of uninteresting ball games, of 
the Protestant Sunday, of the five-course dinner, of the uncut 
pages (the issuing of books and pamphlets with uncut pages 
should be made a penal offence), of the dangerous hansom-cab 
and the disease-infected four-wheeler ; many tyrannies large and 
small, for the most part suffered patiently, without protest, until 


1 Mr. Israel Zangwill has recently invented to express this kind of mental 
insularity, this imperviousness to reason, common sense, and a wide outlook, 
the term ‘autocosm.’ The British nation, faithful to the epigram of Voltaire, 
is a prey to one hundred autocosms, the French people is one vast autocosm, 
the German Empire is ruled by three autocosms, the United States by three 
hundred. 
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some impertinent individual of the George Bernard Shaw breed 
asked why such things should be, and at first had his letters 
to The Times declined with printed thanks, next was rebuked 
by a Times leader, but finally rallied to his side sufficient support 
—generally in aristocratic and even in Royal circles—and lo! the 
reform was carried. Now, thanks to such pioneers, we can wear 
any other hat-gear than the detestable, uncomfortable, expensive 
and easily-spoilt silk-hat, and yet not be looked on as pariahs or 
foreign suspects. We can declare ourselves vegetarians or non- 
eaters of dinners, thank heaven for the motor-taxi and refuse the 
hansom in one of its last lingering places—Cambridge, and not 
be thought eccentric. Women are daring to be wholesome, 
active and comfortable in their clothing, by discarding the noisome 
petticoat and other relations of the farthingale. But one of the 
strongest and most lasting of tyrannies is that of the alcohol which 
is imposed on us in three-fourths of the public advertisements, 
in thousands of circulars distributed through the post, and even 
to some extent yet by medical advice and by the stress of public 
life. 

When the present writer was a boy, even a little boy, he 
noticed that a glass of wine produced disagreeable results due 
(as he now learns) to various forms of blood-poisoning, while in 
youth and manhood any recourse to stronger drinks induced more 
serious harm. He was, in fact, born to be a teetotaller, and 
any departure from this rule brought about ill-health. Yet having 
a keen sense of taste in what was delicious to the tongue or the 
nose, he felt to the full the attractions of port in Portugal, of the 
delicious wines of Northern Italy, the best clarets in the West of 
France, and burgundy which tasted as it smelt, of the grape on 
the hillside ; of the wines of Greece, of Tunis, of Southern Spain. 
But to him, as to many others in similar case whose constitution 
has been affected by long residence in the tropics, alcohol even 
in the form of the lightest beer and lightest wine is a poison 
which, if indulged in for many weeks, would infallibly lead to 
disease and death. Health and life have consequently to be pur- 
chased by a complete renunciation. He knows by a ramification 
of inquiries that in this direction, so far from standing alone, he 
is a type of at least a million or two of men and women in the 
British Islands, and a greater number still in North America. In 
fact, it would seem as though the Anglo-Saxon race of man has 
been evolving in the direction which makes alcohol more and 
more poisonous to the constifution. It is possible that the people 
of Russia, Germany, Scandinavia, France, Spain and Italy, 
having stronger kidneys, can eliminate alcoholic poisoning better 
than the English-speaking peoples. It would be absurd to say 
at the present time that the mass of Germans should give up beer 
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and Rhine wines, that the French people should renounce claret, 
burgundy and champagne, or the Spaniards and Portuguese the 
natural unfortified wines of their own production. The increase 
in the birth-rate and the patently fine physique of the Spanish 
people show that wine-drinking does them no harm, and they 
are to a great extent at the present time still free from the 
undeniable curse of distilled alcohol. But in Germany it is 
equally clear, from such statistics as can be obtained, that a 
proportion of the nation is ill-affected by its addiction to strong: 
waters—schnapps, kirsch, whisky, or under whatever name dis- 
tilled alcohol passes amongst them. This is realised in Germany 
by no person more thoroughly and outspokenly than by the 
German Emperor himself, who in his repeated adjurations 
against intemperance, and above all spirit-drinking, lends himself 
to constant quotation by the anti-alcohol reformers. My last 
three years’ experiences of the German Empire impress on me the 
fact that spirit-drinking is either less than it was formerly, or 
that its effects at any rate are less obvious. It is not nearly so 
easy to see a drunken man in the streets or on the quays at 
Hamburg as it is at Glasgow or Belfast. The terrific alcoholism 
which prevailed in the German African colonies during the last 
years of the nineteenth century isno more. Many of the German 
colonial pioneers and administrators are total abstainers, or at 
most drink a little light beer. 

Yet the tyranny of alcohol bears hardly in Germany and in 
France on those who are complete teetotallers for their health 
or for any other reason. The International Dining-car Company 
—or whatever it is that runs the restaurant arrangements in 
Continental train services—still penalises travellers who desire to 
drink only water or mineral water, by making them pay a fine 
or by overcharging them egregiously for very inferior effervescent 
drinks. So it is also throughout France, Belgium, much of Italy, 
and much of Germany and Austria; the tourist who dare not 
drink beer or wine for health reasons, and who is afraid of water 
because of uncertainty in regard to typhoid infection, is reduced 
virtually to gaseous and not very wholesome liquids from syphons 
or bottles, or to perpetual tea or coffee ; and tea and coffee drunk 
to excess are nearly as harmful as alcohol. In Spain, curiously 
enough, where the native population drinks wine to such a con- 
siderable extent, it is far easier to get good, pure cold water than 
in most other European countries. As all who have travelled 
in Spain are aware, very cold or iced water is served to you if 
asked for or not, no matter what meal you may order. This 
practice is coming into force in Brussels and Paris restaurants, 
but the iced water thus served not infrequently has a queer taste, 
vonnected probably with the chemicals that have made the ice. 
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It is only in the United States that, no matter how barbarous the 
district may be or how highly civilised, iced water is abundant and 
cheap to the point of being a gratuity. I scarcely think there is 
a train in the United States territory, even quite disconnected 
with the great routes of travel, which is not kept well supplied 
with good iced water for the use of the passengers. Cold water, 
really cold, pure water, is the most thirst-quenching and the most 
wholesome drink in the world, and one of the least easily obtain- 
able in civilised countries. In some towns it is not to be had 
for love nor money. 

Alcohol, chiefly in its worst form of distilled spirit, is and has 
been the bane of Russia during the last two hundred years, 
keeping the masses in a degraded condition which in some dis- 
tricts approaches semi-savagery, inflaming the passions of the 
police, the soldiery, and the town mobs, causing great deteriora- 
tion in the character of the women of the lower classes, notably 
spoiling the efficiency of the clergy and general officers in Army 
or Navy. The class which is freest from the curse in Russia 
is probably the great middle-class, the professors, the engineers, 
and doctors. It is from this sound core of the Russian people— 
the great middle and professional class—that the protests against 
Government encouragement, even enforcement, of alcoholism 
have principally sprung. It is this class, we hope, which will 
more and more make Russia a free Empire of constitutional 
government, discarding such an odious method of raising revenue 
as that of a State monopoly in the sale of alcohol which is thrust 
on the acceptance of the people as a drink. Finland, in her 
desire for national fitness, would be a prohibitionist country were 
it not for the objection of her Tsar Grand-Duke and the inter- 
ference of France—anxious to push her wines and brandies. 

Treland, if her affairs were directed by really sapient and 
patriotic men, would be a prohibitionist country in which the 
manufacture of whisky was made unprofitable by heavy duties 
or its sale for human consumption forbidden. (Here, as else- 
where throughout the world, no difficulties whatever should be 
placed in the way of the manufacture of alcohol as a chemical 
agent, provided that it was made undrinkable, and its sale and 
use surrounded by the same precautions as those of other poisons.) 
Most of the troubles of Ireland have arisen from the abuse 
of alcohol from the middle of the eighteenth century onwards. 
The native gentry ruined themselves with wine and brandy, 
and then all classes alike took to the avid consumption of whisky, 
a condition which down to about twenty years ago went far 
to maim and neutralise one of the finest peoples of the world. 
Who that travelled much about the British Empire in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century could have been unaware 
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of the extent to which whisky-drinking spoiled the prospects 
of the Irish professional and middle-class representatives abroad 
—lIrish surgeons and doctors, Irish barristers, soldier-officers, 
journalists, actors, sculptors, and vocalists? The peasant class 
of later years has abused tea or has taken to ether as a stimulant. 
Conditions in Ireland at the present day are much better than 
they were. The clergy of all denominations tend towards total 
abstinence. The professional classes and the Anglicised gentry 
(many of the old Irish families simply died out through drink 
and were replaced by landholders of entirely English or Scottish 
stock) are ashamed of the ill-regulated lives led by their fathers 
and grandfathers, and many of their representatives have a 
horror of alcohol which rivals that of the present writer. Still, 
when all deductions are made, whisky-drinking is the principal 
curse that rests on Ireland at the present day. 

It is a curse which is only beginning to lift from Scotland, 
thanks to the measure of temperance reform passed by the 
present Government a year ago, but a notable improvement 
had been visible in Scottish conditions—more especially in the 
big towns—before the passing of this measure. Four years 
‘ago I visited Glasgow (a city to which I have paid many visits 
in the course of my life) and still had the drunkenness of 
its lower orders forced on my attention. I went far and wide 
about the city—rapidly becoming one of the best-ordered and 
handsomest towns in the world—in the spring of 1913, and 
the only drunken people I saw were a few seafaring men in 
the outlying suburbs by the river-side. Down to a period of 
about ten years ago it was no uncommon thing to see all the 
porters at any large Scottish railway station more or less tipsy 
with whisky in the afternoon. Who that has reached middle 
age or old age and has travelled much about the world can- 
not recall many instances of brilliant Scotchmen of exceptional 
ability closing their lives in disease, dishonour, and discarded 
opportunities, through the influence of this national curse? 
Concurrently, much the same words might have been written 
about Danes, Swedes, and Welshmen. Scandinavia, like Scot- 
land, has now been wrested from the tyranny of alcohol, so 
convinced have its Governments become of the unmitigated harm 
produced by strong drink. 

Why should the rest of the world remain under this tyranny, 
a tyranny no longer supported from the pulpit (as it was in 
earlier days when a Bishop of the Church of England announced 
that he would prefer to see England drunk and free rather 
than sober under legal restrictions), from the consulting-room 
of the physician, or by worthy and responsible newspapers out- 
side their advertisement columns? Is there a single physician 
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or surgeon of repute and modern education that can be brought 
forward at the present day to defend the use of distilled alcohol, or 
even to recommend the consumption of overmuch wine? Do 
not such authorities assert ? 

(1) That whisky, brandy, rum, or gin possess no nutritive 
value whatever, and therefore can afford no strength? 

(2) That all alcoholic drinks, on account of the alcohol they 
contain (this alcohol being poison to the animal system), may 
create a brief temporary feeling of warmth and excitement, 
but soon induce sleepiness and lower the bodily stamina ? 

(3) That alcoholic drinks, according to the degree of the 
poisonous element in them, weaken muscular power, seriously 
affect the nervous system, making hands and eyesight un- 
steady, and damage the whole mental and physical working 
ability ? 

(4) That the regular use of alcohol increases the liability 
to all kinds of disease and delays recovery, especially inducing 
liability to phthisis? 

It may be objected to these diatribes that the greater part 
of the population of France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy are 
wine-drinkers, and yet that those nations play a prominent 
part in the world’s affairs and do not evince much evidence of 
physical or moral degeneration. That may be so, but in the 
first place the wines they drink in their native lands are un- 
fortified. Wines under the same names are sold in the United 
Kingdom and (with the exception of certain clarets and light 
French wines) are harmful there because of the extent to which 
they have been fortified by the addition of distilled alcohol. But 
the average bourgeois and peasant of France, Spain, Italy, 
and Portugal drinks a good deal of water as well as wine in 
the daily round of life. Some of these wines contain only 
from nine per cent. to fifteen per cent. of alcohol, as against 
the forty per cent. to seventy per cent. met with in whisky, 
brandy, rum, etc.; and they possess chemical elements which 
seem to be of service to the physique of these dark-haired 
peoples, though not perhaps of equal benefit to the blond Nordic 
type, in some respects nearest to the ‘super-man.’ Even in 
England, however, anaemic women and young men are thought 
by some doctors to derive muck benefit from the ‘ blood-making ’ 
qualities of burgundy, port, madeira, and Chateau Margaux. 
Other physicians deny this. Where does the truth lie? Surely 
the intelligent world should ascertain. Both sides to the con- 
troversy should promote the holding of a world-conference of 


? To quote a remarkable book just published, Prohibition Advance in All 
Lands, by Mr. Guy Hayler, President of the International Prohibition Con- 
federation. London : 133 Salisbury Square. 
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approved guides in chemistry, therapeutics, criminology, ré- 
ligion, and anthropology, and be guided for a time in the 
treatment of alcohol by the verdict of the majority of these 
assembled doctors of science and students of human nature. 
It would be interesting, for example, to hear what such a con- 
ference would give as the opinion of its majority on the value of 
champagne as a nerve restorative. Many an exhausted literary 
man, actor, actress, public speaker, and, above all, politician, finds 
in champagne the one certain means of annulling the sense of 
physical and mental exhaustion, and inspiration for fresh efforts. 
Gloomy physicians tell their patients that these draughts of 
champagne may pull them out of their difficulty for the time 
being, but constitute exhausting draughts on the Bank of Life 
and infallibly shorten the term of existence which should other- 
wise fall to these distinguished persons. One is beginning to 
notice, especially in the long tenures of office which are now 
so much a feature in modern politics, that most statesmen in 
office are confirmed champagne drinkers. They all tend at public 
functions to appear with the same lack-lustre eyes and dull 
brick-red complexions, which are transformed by the first few 
gulps of this delicious effervescing wine into sparkling counten- 
ances with a healthy colour and glistening eyes. There are 
also physicians who assert that the harm which is done by 
the champagne in the strenuous months of party politics is 
undone by the annual cure at Harrogate, Bath, Buxton, Karlsbad, 
Vittel, or Wiesbaden. Every now and again the British world 
is shocked at the collapse of some great politician who has 
crumpled up under the strain of party warfare and the fighting 
of bad or the promoting of good legislation, and who, though 
irreproachable from the point of view of social correctness, may 
have been obliged to resort to champagne or similar stimulants 
to sustain him in the strain of his busy life. Or it may be 
he has eschewed such factitious support, and has collapsed the 
sooner. Where does the truth lie? What is the remedy? 
Is alcohol less bad than other stimulants? 

As regards France, one of the leading French experts in 
mind-disease (Dr. Legrain) has recently written : 


Greed of wealth, demoralisation, political indifference, and the 
weakening of the social conscience, have to-day allowed alcoholism to 
spread terribly. This is why the number of the alcoholic insane has 
grown so fearfully. Society is full of persons soaked to the very marrow 
with alcohol, either pure or adulterated. Alcohol intermingles with the 
public and private life of most persons. Such habits cause derangements 
which alarm those of the clearest vision. There seems no more hopeful 
cure than the voluntary giving up of this brain poison. There is no 
means of general safety of greater value than the entire prohibition 
of the liquor traffic. United efforts are justly directed against such 
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poisons as lead and phosphorus, substances far less dangerous, with a 
view to their prohibition. With far more reason should similar efforts 
be put forth against alcohol. To refrain from doing this would be a 
distinct sign that we mean to bow before the modern deity, Mammon. 


To quote Joseph Reinach, France from one of the most 
sober countries of Europe has become (with the exception of 
Russia) the most alcoholic nation at the present day. In sixty 
years her consumption of alcohol has increased nearly sixfold. 
The chief harm (he has stated) arises from the complete liberty 
in the sale of spirits. In France the ratio of licensed houses 
in which all forms of alcohol, including the worst, can be sold, 
is one to 82 inhabitants, as contrasted with one to 430 in 
England, one to 5000 in Sweden, and one to 9000 in 
Norway. The most deleterious of the alcoholic poisons 
consumed in France is notoriously absinthe. As far back 
as ten years ago the Academy of Medicine of France unani- 
mously demanded the total suppression of all liquors composed 
of alcohol beyond a certain degree of strength. The statistics 
published by the Ministry of Justice show that the recent exten- 
sion in crime (which is evident in some of the big towns) is 
principally due to the increased consumption of alcohol. But 
France lies more under the tyranny of alcohol than any other 
nation in the world; even our own is less dictated to by the 
great distillers. No French minister of the present day is bold 
enough to stand up against the vine-growing industry or the 
1,378,000 distillers.* Nor is the ruinous extension of the drink 
curse confined to France alone. For the profit of those of her 
citizens who have put their capital into viticulture and distillery 
plant, French administrators in North Africa have been forced 
to waive their personal objections and to allow brandy of a very 
unwholesome type to be sold broadcast amongst the Muhammadan 
populations of North Africa, and the negro peoples of the vast 
regions of French West Africa. French diplomatic objections 
restrain the Tsar from permitting prohibition to be established 
in Finland. A book recently published (which I have reviewed 
in the Westminster Gazette) shows the extent to which French 
traders are damaging the Melanesian peoples of the Western 
Pacific by the sale of poisonous French alcohol in defiance of 
treaty and other international regulations. The same mischief 
is going on in French Indo-China and in Madagascar, not 
because the average French administrator is himself addicted to 
alcohol—many of them are abstainers for health reasons—or is 
blind to the results of alcoholic drink on the coloured races ; but 


* These are the figures published by Dr. Bertillon, who states that the number 
of wine-growers exceeds that of the distillers. 
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because he and the Government under whom he works are unable 
to shake themselves free of the tyranny of alcohol, of the odious 
tyranny exercised over this splendid nation by the French vine- 
growers and distillers, a tyranny which makes itself felt on us 
because with the drawing together of the two countries, which 
is so important to both, there exists in the mind of our Foreign 
Office at the present day a great dislike to opposing French 
policy in any direction. Consequently, to ‘save our face’ we 
continue to maintain the vicious policy of allowing our West 
African colonies (all but Northern Nigeria) to be the dumping- 
ground of distilled alcohol from the taxation of which we raise 
the greater part of our West African colonial revenues. Yet 
anyone who knows the coast regions of West Africa and is not 
afraid to tell the truth, knows that distilled alcohol of European 
manufacture is working great harm amongst the indigenous 
peoples, a fact which, by-the-by, is noted and stated by all French 
explorers of independent outlook in regard to the littoral of 
French Guinea, the Ivory Coast, Dahome, and Gaboon.* 

In Italy, according to Swiss investigators and Italian direc- 
tors of asylums, there has been a marked increase in alcoholism, 
due partly to spirit-drinking, partly to abuse of wine. It is 
most noteworthy in Northern Italy, where the Teutonic element 
in the physical composition of the peoples makes them at one 
and the same time more prone to strong drink and more likely 
to suffer from its effects. The ravages of alcohol in Italy were 
well summarised by the Lancet in September 1910, an article 
evidently written by one who had a thorough knowledge of 
modern Italy and of the Italian language. Amongst the tyrants 
in the world of alcohol are the Californian wine-growers who 
seek to push the sale of their wares in Italy and Great Britain 
by advertisements, garnished with the opinions of foreign consuls 
residing in California as to the wholesomeness of Californian 
wines—opinions which may pass current without objection in 
California itself, but cannot be held to apply to wines that are 


“ Here again we come up against one of the counter problems in this difficult 
question. The negro did not require the modern white man to teach him the 
attractiveness of fermented drinks—beer from corn and wine from the sap of 
palm-trees. He gets drunk, quarrelsome, and murderous on his native beverages, 
where no white man penetrates with whisky, brandy, rum, or gin. But though 
his alcoholic excesses lead to crimes of violence and disorder, tney do not affect 
his physical soundness or his reproductive powers; whereas in megro Africa 
distilled alcohol (whether native or European) leads to diseases of the liver and 
kidneys, and to infertility. But it is no use excluding European forms of 
alcohol if, as in the British and French Sudan and in Northern Nigeria, native 
distillers are not suppressed; they turn out alcohol quite as deleterious as 
whisky and rum. It is erroneous to look upon Northern Nigeria as exempt 
from alcoholism. There is a considerable amount of drunkenness among the 
negroes due to locally distilled alcohol. 
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prepared for the export trade. For wines which may be com- 
paratively harmless in California are harmful when doctored for 
export, and, like the wines of Australia and the Cape, they will 
not stand oversea travel unless fortified with a proportion of 
distilled alcohol. 

The tyranny of alcohol is flagrant under the Government of 
the Cape of Good Hope, where the influence of the wine-growers 
and brandy-distillers is almost parallel to what is exercised in 
France. In this way a good deal of locally produced alcohol is 
pushed amongst the negro peoples of South Africa in spife of, or 
through, any feeble measures which may exist for the restriction 
of the consumption of alcohol by the negro inhabitants in the 
Union of South Africa. Distilled alcohol is theoretically excluded 
from Basutoland, and we see in the main the results in the 
splendid physical fitness of the Basuto people; but the taste for 
strong drink is ruining some of its chiefs who make use of their 
position to smuggle Cape brandy into their country. By the 
earnest wish of the leading chiefs, alcohol is excluded from all 
that part of Bechuanaland which is not under the Union of South 
Africa. But practically no measures are taken to restrict either 
the manufacture or the sale of alcohol in Portuguese East or 
West Africa, and I myself have witnessed the results of this abuse 
in both regions. In the territory under the Chartered Com- 
pany of Mozambique where the Administration, so to speak, 
is both British and Portuguese, the distilling of alcohol from 
the sugar-cane and its dispersal amongst the natives are a matter 
of the deepest regret to the English developers of that region ; 
but the control of this traffic does not rest with them. 

It is quite a mistake to go on repeating the worn-out false- 
hood that Muhammadanism does away with all alcohol dangers ; 
that you are free from the tyranny of alcohol once you adopt the 
faith of Islam. Muhammad certainly was as strong a Prohibi- 
tionist as any. He pulled up the Arabs with a round turn and 
made them for a hundred years or so a vigorous and mighty people 
by forbidding the use of wine. Theoretically, all consistent 
Muhammadans are teetotallers, but practically, not so.° Even 


5 Those who have not been within recent years intimately acquainted with 
India are unaware of the shocking abuse of spirit-drinking which affects large 
sections of the Indian population, more especially amongst the Muhammadans. 
All who have imported much Indian labour of a superior kind into Africa— 
trained artisans, clerks, interpreters, secretaries, and so forth—will have noticed 
how large a proportion of these employés have had to be eent back to India 
because of their incurable alcoholism. The Turks of Asia Minor are seemingly 
a fairly sober race. So perhaps may be the Tuareg of the innermost recesses 
of the Sahara. But elsewhere throughout the Muhammadan world drunkenness 
is as great a bane as in Christendom. Read, for example, impartial accounts 
of Malay life in Dutch Malaysia, or endeavour to get accurate information 
regarding the present condition of India, Egypt, North Africa, Albania, the 
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the earlier caliphs of Arab race ruined themselves and their 
dynasties through gross drunkenness. The Persians lost their 
civilisation and their power through excessive addiction to wine, 
and the strong Persian element in the Saracenic civilisation 
brought about the decay of Islam. Drunkenness is now very 
prevalent in Egypt, due to the introduction of British whisky ; 
in Cyrenaica and the Tripolitaine (Greek arrak and Italian 
liqueurs) ; Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco (French, Spanish, British, 
and German forms of alcohol). Drunkenness from the drinking 
of spirits locally distilled was, at any rate until quite recently, 
@ common occurrence in the Egyptian Sudan, and spread thence 
to the Sudanese element in the Uganda population. Despite the 
prohibition of European forms of distilled alcohol, a good deal 
of drunkenness exists in Northern Nigeria, mainly from local dis- 
tillation. But, owing to a variety of reasens, which there is not 
room to define in this article, the damage which is wrought in negro 
West Africa by the introduction of European distilled alcohol 
is far greater than could ever be produced by the crude local 
manufactures with their limited output. All this region is per- 
meated with the distilled alcohol of France, Britain, North 
Germany, and Holland, and there is no question in my 
own mind that the negro tribes are the worse for this 
poisonous element. Much of the south and centre of the 
Belgian Congo is ill-affected by the illicit introduction of dis- 
tilled alcohol from the adjoining Portuguese territories. On the 
other hand, so far as my information goes, the Germans are 
doing their best to keep alcohol out of German East Africa and 
to suppress the local manufacture of distilled forms of fermented 
drinks. The same may be said with emphasis of British Nyasa- 
land, and, I think, of Northern Rhodesia, as well as of the Belgian 
Congo and the German Kamerun. 

Putting aside as much less serious in their effects, less easily 
accused of poisonous qualities, the wholesome beers and light 
wines, we find that the real tyranny of alcohol consists in the 
manufacture of distilled spirit of forty degrees and more of 
alcohol, or the concocting of heady wines and liqueurs which also 
exhibit a dangerous proportion of pure alcohol in their composi- 
tion; and that this poison is forced on the community by the 
weakness and corruptibility of Governments and the use of adver- 
tisements in the Press or on hoardings. In other words, it is 
the wealth which still lies behind this noxious industry that 
Komoro Islands, Persia, and Syria. Buddhism is even more strongly ‘anti- 
alcoholic’ than the faith of Islam; and the Buddhists of Ceylon resent very 
strongly the opposition of their present Government, supported by the Colonial 
Office, to prohibitionist legislation. They acknowledge, however, with grati- 
tude the efforts made by Sir West Ridgeway, during his Governorship, to 
check the manufacture and sale of distilled alcohol in Ceylon. 
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keeps England, Ireland, and Wales; France, Russia, Poland, 
much of Germany, Italy, portions of the United States, a good 
deal of India, Negro and Muhammadan Africa, under the thraldom 
of an element which all scientific men of any repute in research 
and diagnosis declare to be most deleterious in its effects on mind 
and body. 

So much has been achieved already during the last sixty 
years in shaking ourselves free of this curse, that we may hope, 
with no slackening of effort and no lack of martyrs in a good 
cause, a final victory will be achieved ; and throughout the wide 
world alcohol—at any rate, above the strength of light wines and 
beers—will be universally prohibited as an article of human con- 
sumption. The brewers will have to turn much of their plant 
and capital to the manufacture of ginger-beer and similar drinks 
containing a negligible quantity of alcohol. Vine-cultivators must 
give attention less to wine-pressing than to growing grapes— 
a most wholesome and delicious fruit—for consumption as fresh 
fruit or as raisins and currants. By means of cold storage, ripe 
grapes can be sent all over the world, and raisins should be made 
accessible to the diet of the poorest in our cities. The distillers 
will scarcely need to slacken their energies, for alcohol as a 
chemical agent, as a fuel, as a motive power, has almost no bounds 
to its employment. But—if the opinion of leading physicians be 
a true one—the voting masses of the people must be roused to force 
measures of virtual prohibition on all Governments in regard to 
the consumption of distilled alcohol as a food; and in our own 
country attempts should be made in public vehicles, in news- 
papers, on hoardings, and on theatre programmes, to insist on 
freedom of advertisement. If a newspaper or any other adver- 
tising agent inserts an advertisement of distilled alcohol, it must 
not be allowed to refuse on fair terms the insertion opposite of 
a warning against the effects on the body and mind of con- 
suming this distilled alcohol. If Johnny Corker or the Highland 
Clansman are to be allowed to show themselves ‘as in 1820’ or 
1850, commencing their alcoholic career, companion pictures 
should be added of the real effects on them and their descendants. 

The only alternative is for the alcohol interest to take such 
publicist Clansman measures in different lands as may be sufficient 
to convict the leading physicians, surgeons, alienists, analytical 
chemists, criminologists, clergy, and magistrates of being liars, 
and libellers of a universally condemned trade. 

But if it is incumbent to fight with determination the spread 
of alcoholic poisoning, prohibitionists and teetotallers must also 
apply their energies to finding some substituted stimulant for the 
use of exhausted humanity. Much of this craving for tonics, of 
course, is imagined and vicious. A remedy for brain fag or body 
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weariness can often be found in harmless drugs like sal-volatile, 
perhaps even in carefully prepared medical compositions of ether, 
better still in tea or coffee properly made, in bovril (for those who 
have not weak kidneys), cocoa, warm drinks, and stimulating food. 
Prudent physiologists, however, warn us that rest of function is 
the best recourse to the over-worked and over-stimulated ; that 
stimulants, though they may temporarily dissipate weariness and 
exhaustion, only do so by making a further demand on the vital 
resources of the body, a demand which has soon afterwards to 
be paid for at compound interest. Still, above all these tiresome 
disputations stands out the fact that, all the world over, humanity 
is liable to be surmenée, over-worked, temporarily weakened by 
shock ; in fact, in a condition which calls aloud for a stimulant; | 
and for something more palatable to the taste, more rapid in its 
restoration of vigour than smelling-salts, sal-volatile, or even a 
cup of beef-tea. Many of the pick-me-ups which are sold by 
chemists at home and abroad, and of which doctors do not seem 
to disapprove, contain an obvious proportion of ether. Yet we 
are told that ether drinking has been a serious vice in Ireland, 
as it is also in India and parts of Africa. But, assuming ether to 
be mixed by a chemist or a doctor in proportion to other in- 
gredients, has it any element of poison about it such as is attri- 
buted to alcohol? It is given to persons who are suffering from 
kidney troubles to whom no doctor would think of administering 
alcohol in any form. Then, as regards daily drinks. No doubt 
much drinking at meals is unwholesome. Still, the maintenance 
of bodily health requires the passing through the system daily 
of a certain proportion of water. Pure cold water attractive to 
_the taste by its sparkling character is a very difficult drink to 
obtain. The water supply of a large proportion of the United 
Kingdom is tainted by sewage, and this is likewise the case 
in most countries abroad, except those that are still under semi- 
barbarous conditions with a scanty population and no drainage. 
But even when water is chemically pure it is often flat to the 
taste and not sufficiently cold to quench the thirst. Ginger-beer 
contains too much sugar, and most of the temperance drinks are 
unwholesome for that reason or for their fizziness. Barley-water 
flavoured with lemon is delicious, but does not seem to have 
enough body to attract the artisan, or its delicate composition 
is beyond the rough-and-ready housekeeping of the artisan’s wife. 
The taste and smell of beer are undoubtedly attractive to millions 
among us. Why do we hear and see s0 little of non-alcoholic 
ales? Are such things really not palatable, not wholesome, or 
too expensive? Unfermented grape-juice seems to be gradually 
spreading in vogue in the United States, and I well remember 
what a delicious drink I used to think the ‘agres’ of Southern 
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Spain, a non-alcoholic beverage made from unripe grapes. In 
all these directions Abolitionists should turn their attention quite 
as much as towards Prohibition and the countering of misleading 
advertisements. We want substitutes—at any rate in some 
degree—in attractiveness of taste or in stimulating qualities for 
the various dilutions of alcohol which are influentially declared to 
be so deleterious in their effect on mind and body. 


H. H. Jounston. 








ROMAN GARDENS OF THE RENAISSANCE 


Dimmi, ch’io potrd aver ozio talora 

Di riveder le Muse, e con lor, sotto 

Le sacre frondi ir poetando ancora... 

Pei Sette Colli. ARIOSTO. 


IMPERIAL Rome, we are often told, was a city of gardens. The 
sumptuous pleasure-grounds of the Emperors and the gardens of 
wealthy patricians, such as Lucullus and Sallust, extended over 
a large portion of the Seven Hills. On the terraced slopes at the 
foot of the Janiculum were the public gardens bequeathed by 
Julius Caesar to the people ; on the opposite heights of the Esqui- 
line was the villa of Maecenas, where Horace and his friends 
enjoyed the hospitality of their august patron. Even the Suburra 
was not without flowers and Pliny speaks of the window-gardens 
of the poorer citizens. The sites of these old gardens and the 
names of their owners still lingered in the mind of the mediaeval 
Roman, from whose memory the vision of ancient Rome and its 
departed splendours had never wholly faded. But the revival of 
gardening that formed so marked a feature of the Renaissance 
did not reach Papal Rome until the first years of the sixteenth 
century. As Tuscan architects and painters built the chapels of 
Nicholas the Fifth and Sixtus the Fourth, and decorated their 
walls with frescoes, so the Vatican garden was first of all laid 
out not by a Roman citizen, but by Bramante of Urbino. 

The great man who transformed Italian architecture in the 
sixteenth century was a native of that little duchy in the heart 
of the Apennines, where art and letters flourished under the 
paternal rule of the best of princes, and the finest spirits of the 
age met at the court of the Montefeltro Dukes. Born in 1444 
at a farm two miles from Urbino, young Bramante saw with 
his own eyes the building of Laurana’s wonderful palace, and, 
there can be little doubt, was himself a pupil of the Istrian 
architect. At thirty he went to Milan, where he entered the 
service of the Sforza Dukes and became the favourite architect 
of that enlightened prince, Lodovico il Moro, ‘the master of 
those who know.’ For the next five and twenty years he lived 
at this brilliant court in close companionship with Leonardo and 
Caradosso, building churches and bridges, superintending works 
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in the provinces, or rearing graceful colonnades and painting 
frescoes in the Castello. When the final catastrophe came and 
‘the Duke,’ in Leonardo’s mournful words, ‘ lost state, fortune, 
and liberty’ at one blow, Bramante was compelled to leave his 
buildings unfinished and seek his fortunes elsewhere. Early in 
1500 he found his way to Rome, where he devoted the next few 
years to the careful study of classical remains. Soon his talents 
brought him into notice at the Papal Court. He was engaged, 
according to Bottari, to design the fountains on the Piazza of 
St. Peter’s, and in 1502 built the famous Tempietto in the Fran- 
ciscan convent on the Janiculan Hill for the ‘ Catholic kings,’ 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. The erection of this beautiful 
little shrine, which shows how entirely Bramante had assimilated 
the principles of classical art, marked a new epoch in the history 
of architecture and ensured the Urbino master’s recognition as the 
most original builder of the age. No sooner had Julius the Second 
assumed the Papal tiara than Bramante was summoned to carry 
out the new Pope’s lofty dreams and ordered to rebuild St. Peter’s 
and restore the old Vatican palace. Nothing daunted by the 
magnitude of these undertakings, the master, who was already 
sixty years of age, threw himself with ardour into his new tasks. 
On the one hand, he laid the foundations of the new Basilica, 
while on the other he prepared a magnificent design for the trans- 
formation of the Vatican. 

Before Bramante’s time little attention had been paid to the 
treatment of gardens on architectural lines, or the laying out of 
vast spaces as an harmonious setting for the palace or villa. But 
the student of Vitruvius and Alberti, the friend of Leonardo and 
Luca Pacioli, came to Rome with new ideas teeming in his brain. 
He remembered the Duchess’s garden in the court of the great 
palace at Urbino, with its stately fountain, well-ordered walks, 
and glorious view of the Apennines, and thought of Beatrice 
d’Este’s sunny pleasaunce under the loggia of the Rocchetta, 
where clear waters gleamed among the flowers and grassy lawns. 
Now he had to work on a larger scale and lay out the Vatican 
precincts in a manner worthy of the Supreme Pontiff. 

It was the Pope’s wish to connect his own rooms in the old 
palace with the Casino of the Belvedere, built by Innocent the 
Eighth on a spur of the Vatican hill, in order that he might 
be able to visit his collection of precious antiques, without ex- 
posure to weather. Accordingly Bramante designed two long 
parallel galleries or loggie, each consisting of three storeys 
of arcade, to bridge over the valley lying between the 
Vatican and the rising ground on which the Villa stands. 
One loggia looked out on the wooded slopes of the hill- 
side, the other commanded a beautiful view of Rome and the 
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Campagna. The enclosure between these galleries was divided 
into two portions. The lower court, nearest to the Vatican, 
was to serve as a theatre or arena for jousts and pageants, bull- 
fights or comedies, while the upper half, reaching to the villa 
walls, was laid out as a garden with broad flights of steps, wide 
terraces, and avenues of cypress and orange trees. A superb 
fountain, adorned with the famous Pigna or bronze cone which, 
according to an old tradition, once crowned the Mausoleum of 
Hadrian and afterwards, as Dante records, stood in the Atrium of 
old St. Peter’s, was placed in the centre of the highest terrace. 
Immediately behind this fountain, closing in the view, was a 
colossal niche, eighty feet high, roofed over with a semi-cupola 
and hemi-cycle of pillars, and forming an imposing facade to 
the Belvedere. At the same time Bramante enlarged and beauti- 
fied the villa. A Cortile or inner hall, to contain the Pope’s 
antique statues, was added, as well as the celebrated spiral stair- 
case with tiers of Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian pillars rising one 
above another. This stairway was constructed in such a manner 
that it might be ascended on horseback, and caused the Roman 
wits to say that the Pope’s architect had made a new road to 
heaven, broad and easy enough for the feeblest souls to get there. 

The greatest admiration was excited by Bramante’s plans, 
and the progress of the work was hurried on by the Pope with 
characteristic impetuosity. ‘The design of this fabric,’ wrote 
Vasari, ‘ was considered so fine that nothing equal to it had been 
seen in Rome since ancient times.’ Unfortunately, both Julius 
the Second and Bramante died before the Loggie were com- 
pleted, and the grandeur and unity of the Urbino master’s con- 
ception was destroyed by the tasteless additions of future Popes. 
Before the end of the century Sixtus the Fifth walled in the 
Loggie and built the Library, which cut the great Court in two, 
while in later times the roofing over of the Belvedere Cortile and 
building of the Braccio Nuovo completed the ruin of what was 
once the finest garden in the world. 

Many and varied are the testimonies that we have to the 
beauty of the ‘ Prato del Belvedere ’—the Bellum Videri Pratum 
as the Giardino della Pigna was called in these early days. In 
1510, when both Julius the Second and Bramante were still living, 
the Marquis of Mantua’s son, Federico Gonzaga, was sent to 
Rome as a hostage for his father’s good behaviour on his release 
from captivity at Venice. The handsome ten-year-old boy, who 
was the apple of his mother Isabella’s eyes, became the old Pope’s 
pet and plaything and the spoiled child of the Cardinals, who 
sought to win the Marchesa’s good graces by this easy way to 
her heart. ‘His Highness is lodged in the finest rooms of the 
palace,’ wrote his tutor Stazio Gadio, ‘and takes his meals in 
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a most beautiful loggia looking all over the Campagna, which is 
justly called Belvedere. He spends the whole day walking about 
these delicious gardens and groves of pines and orange trees, which 
afford him the greatest possible pleasure.’ The Pope’s collec- 
tion of antiques, which daily received new additions, was another 
source of continual delight, and Federico filled his letters to his 
mother with glowing descriptions of the Laocoon, which had lately 
been dug up in the Sette Sale, near the Baths of Titus, and which 
he longed to send home to Mantua. Only a year after the dis- 
covery of the Laocoon, a Roman who was digging in his garden 
in the Campo de’ Fiori, found a life-size image of Hercules wear- 
ing the lion’s skin, with a club in one arm and the boy Telephus 
on the other. This statue was taken to the Belvedere the same 
day, and the lucky finder was rewarded by the Pope with a 
benefice worth 130 ducats a year. At this time there was a perfect 
passion for antiques in Rome, and the keenest competition pre- 
vailed among cardinals and princes for the marbles that were 
brought to light. Great excitement was caused when, one day 
in January 1512, some masons who were building a house near 
the Dominican Church of S. Maria sopra Minerva, discovered 
a large recumbent statue of the river-god Tiber, with the wolf 
suckling Romulus and Remus at his side. This group was also 
secured for the Pope and brought to the Belvedere, together with a 
sleeping Cleopatra, afterwards more correctly named Ariadne. 
The Laocoon, the so-called Venus of Cnidus, and the famous 
Apollo which had belonged to the Pope before his accession, were 
placed in the niches of Bramante’s Cortile, and the other statues 
and sarcophagi were arranged among the orange trees, planted at 
intervals and watered with running streams. 

On summer evenings the Pope often supped in the cool loggia 
and played backgammon with Federico Gonzaga, or listened to 
music and recitations. In the days of Leo the Tenth these 
gardens were the scene of frequent entertainments. The strains 
of viols and flutes were heard far on into the night, while His 
Holiness, who was passionately fond of music, listened with 
closed eyes and head thrown back, beating time with his hand 
and singing the tune under his breath. 

Bramante and the goldsmith Caradosso both had rooms in the 
villa in the time of Julius the Second. Later on, the sculptor 
Baccio Bandinelli lived there, and was employed by Leo the Tenth 
to make a copy of the Laocoon for King Francis, who had boldly 
asked his Holiness to make him a present of the original marble. 
The Florentine master never forgot the beauty of the Belvedere 
grounds; and twenty or thirty years afterwards, when he was 
making a fountain for the Grand Duchess Eleonora’s gardens in 
2 A. Luzio, Federico Ostaggio, p. 9. 
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the Pitti, he wrote to the Grand Duke Cosimo: ‘ Some day, ‘if 
it please your Excellency, I will show you the designs which 
Bramante prepared for the lawns and fountains of Pope Giulio’s 
gardens, and which Raphael of Urbino afterwards imitated in 
the grounds that he laid out for Popes Leo and Clement. In these 
same Belvedere gardens I lived for many years myself.’ And the 
sculptor proceeds to explain how those great examples have 
taught him to adapt the shape and ornament of his fountain to 
its surroundings, and to impress upon Cosimo the desirability 
of preserving the grassy mead in front of his palace—‘ a corner 
—it seems to me—as full of natural loveliness as any place on 
earth.’ ? 

Here, too, by Pope Leo’s invitation, that noble soul, Count 
Baldassare Castiglione, took up his abode in the summer of 1521, 
when his duties as Mantuan ambassador kept him at the Vatican. 
In the sad days, when he mourned for his lost Ippolita, and 
could hardly believe himself to be in Rome now that his poor 
Raphael was gone, the sorely stricken man could find no better 
comfort than the peace and beauty of these shades. Here, as he 
wandered at will among the orange groves and fountains, he 
could feast his eyes on those wonders of antique sculpture, the 
Laocoon which inspired his friend Sadoleto’s Muse and the Cleo- 
patra which he had himself celebrated in song. Here in June 
evenings he could linger on the wide balconies under Bramante’s 
arcades, looking down on the road by which all the ambassadors 
entered the city, or watching the joyous band of youths and 
maidens at play in the meadows along the Tiber. 

I am living here in the Belvedere [he wrote to his mother at Mantua]. 
It is a real refreshment to my spirit. Would to God you had so delightful 
a place to live in, as this villa with its beautiful view and delicious 
gardens, filled with all these noble antiques, fountains, basins, and running 
water! And what suits me best of all, I am close to the Pope’s 
palace.* 

But the best and fullest description that we have of the 
Belvedere gardens is from the pen of Pietro Pesaro, one of the 
three Venetian envoys who were sent to congratulate Pope Adrian 
the Sixth on his election in the spring of 1523. They had 
started for Rome in the previous autumn, but had been compelled 
to turn back again at Bologna for fear of the plague, and had 
set out again in March, travelling by the rougher roads and stay- 
ing at remote country inns to avoid infection. But the cordial 
reception which they met with atoned for all these privations. 
One Venetian Cardinal, the excellent Patriarch Grimani, gave 
them a splendid banquet on St. Mark’s Day, when, according to 
custom, he threw open his palace doors to all citizens of the 

2 Bottari, Raccolte di Lettere, p. 93. 3 Serassi, Lettere, i. p. 76. 
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Republic. Another member of the Sacred College, Marco 
Cornaro, took them out hunting in the Campagna and him- 
self led the chase clad in a scarlet coat and mounted on 
a white horse perfect in its shape and paces. The ambassa- 
dors visited all the chief sights in Rome, paid their vows 
at the altars of the Seven Churches, and saw Raphael of 
Urbino’s new-made tomb in the great Rotonda, where he 
had willed to lie. They were profoundly impressed by the vast 
dimensions of the Coliseum and the Thermae and the immense 
size of the new fabric of St. Peter’s, while the splendours of the 
Vatican surpassed their highest expectation. The frescoes in 
the Stanze of the Papal Chapel, the silken tapestries and pro- 
fusion of gold and silver plate, the splendid-looking Swiss guards 
in their white, green and yellow liveries, filled them with breath- 
less admiration. ‘Surely,’ they exclaimed, ‘ no other monarch in 
the world has so glorious a palace!’ The Holy Father himself, 
it must be confessed, disappointed them. A devout and learned 
man he was, beyond all doubt, and well disposed towards the 
Signory of Venice, but he struck them as timid and irresolute, 
and, for a Pope, very miserly in his habits and expenditure. The 
change from the days of Leo was great. The Cardinals who made 
their home in the Vatican had been sent back to their own dioceses, 
the poets and scholars who fed at the Pope’s table were dis- 
missed. Silence reigned in the vast halls where His Holiness 
lived alone with two dull Flemish chamberlains and employed 
an old peasant woman to cook his meals. 

When the ambassadors asked leave to see the Belvedere, 
they were kept waiting over an hour while the Pope sent for the 
keys of his private door, by which alone access to the villa could 
be gained, since he had ordered the other eleven entrances 
to be closed. The priceless antiques which adorned the 
Cortile were in Adrian’s eyes but pagan idols, which, as the 
Venetian Negri remarked, he would gladly have broken up 
and ground into lime for use in the building-of St. Peter’s. 
But when once admittance had been obtained, the ambassadors 
were lost in wonder and delight. They walked through Bra- 
mante’s colonnades and Raphael’s brilliantly decorated loggia, 
still in part unfinished, to the villa and looked down on the churches 
and palaces of the Eternal City with the many-coloured plains of 
the Campagna and Alban Hills beyond—‘ a place indeed,’ they 
exclaimed, ‘ worthy of the name Belvedere.’ Here they found 
themselves in the fairest garden in the world, laid out with 
grassy lawns and groves of laurel, cypress and mulberry trees, 
and adorned with fountains of sparkling waters. Then they 
passed through a lofty portico inscribed with the motto— 
‘ Procul este profani ’—into an inner court, about 100 feet square, 
paved with terra-cotta tiles and planted with most beautiful orange 
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trees. Here at length they beheld the renowned statues. In the 
centre of the garden were the colossal groups of the river-gods 
Nile and Tiber, with fountains sending up jets of water on either 
side. Close to the entrance stood the Hercules, with the boy in his 
arms ; in a niche to the left, mounted on a massive pedestal, was 
the Apollo, ‘ famous in the whole world,’ a life-size figure of the 
finest marble, and on the other side the still more wonderful 
group of Laocoon, ‘a work,’ they exclaimed, ‘so natural and 
full of life that it can never, surely, be surpassed in the whole 
history of human art.’ ‘Even the exquisite grace of the Greek 
Venus,’ continues Pesaro; ‘nay, the glory of the celebrated 
Apollo itself, are forgotten in the presence of this most excellent 
work.’* So, in impassioned words that fill many pages of his 
narrative, the Venetian ambassador describes the wonders of the 
Belvedere, in the golden age of the Renaissance. 

Bramante’s creation, as may be supposed, gave a marked 
impulse to the art of gardening in Rome. Everywhere on the 
Seven Hills new gardens sprang up, laid out on architectural 
lines, with broad terraces and flights of steps, and adorned with 
ancient sarcophagi and statues, with frescoed summer-houses and 
fountains of bronze and marble. Scholars and poets, merchants 
and princes, vied with Cardinals and Papal officials in making 
gardens—alike in the heart of the city and in its immediate neigh- 
bovrhood. Cardinal Grimani, whose house at the foot of the 
Capitol—now the Palazzo Venezia—was only second in size and 
splendour to the Cancelleria, had a lawn of the finest and greenest 
grass in the court of his palace, with a fountain in the centre, 
surrounded by laurel and orange bowers and avenues of 
cypress, ‘a thing,’ wrote Pesaro, ‘truly marvellous to behold.’ 
Close by, the terraced gardens of the Colonna Palace stretched 
up the steep slopes of the Quirinal, with the colossal fragment 
of the Temple of the Sun, its gigantic pillars and sculptured 
cornice towering into the skies. Here, in the summer of 1526, 
when the plague was raging in Rome, Isabella d’Este and her 
lively maidens spent the hot July days and received their chosen 
guests ‘in this most beautiful garden,’ where they enjoyed them- 
selves so much that they seldom cared to drive out in the chariot, 
and, as the Marchesa told her son, preferred not to run any risks. 

On the site of the gardens of Sallust, near the Acqua Virgo, 
were the ‘ Horti Colotiani,’ where Angelo Coloeci, the head of 
the Academy, entertained the flower of Roman society at those 
happy meetings which Sadoleto recalled with tender regret, after 
the sack of Rome had destroyed the beauties of the Eternal City 
and scattered all his friends. Sometimes the same pleasant 
company met in Blosio Palladio’s gardens on the Tiber banks, 


4 E. Alberi, Relazioni degli ambasciatori Veneti, Serie II., vol. iii. p. 116. 
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or in the house of the venerable German Bishop Géritz, near 
Trajan’s Forum. Sometimes they climbed the Janiculum, and 
were entertained by Baldassare Turini, the friend-and executor 
of Raphael, in a villa which boasted of enjoying the finest view 
in Rome. Phaedrus Inghirami, the learned librarian of the 
Vatican, whose massive brow and squinting eyes are familiar to 
us in Raphael’s portrait, bought a country-house on the Palatine 
and adorned its halls with fragments of old Roman frescoes, while 
Latino Giovenale Manetti, another member of the Urbino circle, 
set the fashion of decorating his garden walls with ancient 
inscriptions and classical reliefs. 

More famous than any of these was the villa of the Sienese 
banker, Agostino Chigi, in the Lungara, on the right bank of 
the Tiber, now known as the Farnesina. This simple two-storied 
building—in Vasari’s words, ‘ Non murato ma veramente nato ’— 
was an ideal pleasure-house for a merchant prince of Chigi’s type, 
who could afford to indulge his fine taste and spend his leisure 
hours in luxurious ease. The best artists in Rome—the Sienese 
master Baldassare Peruzzi, who was probably the architect of 
the house, Sebastiano del Piombo and Sodoma—decorated the 
rooms with frescoes. At the end of one hall Raphael painted his 
divine Galatea, in which Castiglione saw the perfect flower of 
the humanist’s dreams, while his scholars decorated the spandrils 
of the open loggia with scenes from the popular tale of Cupid 
and Psyche, and transformed its vaulted roof into a bower of 
green leaves and garlands of flowers with rich tapestries spread 
out against the blue sky. When at Christmas 1518 the wealthy 
banker opened his villa-doors to the public, all Rome flocked to 
Trastevere, and a scene of the wildest enthusiasm took place. 
Poets celebrated the marvels of Chigi’s villa in Latin and Italian 
verse and congratulated the owner on the possession of this 
pearl without price. Unfortunately the garden-house designed 
by Raphael on the edge of the river, where Chigi entertained 
the Pope and cardinals at banquets of Lucullan fame, was 
demolished, together with the greater part of the villa grounds, 
when the new embankment was built in 1883. 

Leo the Tenth, the typical Renaissance Pope, who deter- 
mined, from the moment of his election, ‘to enjoy the Papacy,’ 
and took especial interest in all the minor branches of art, shared 
the fashionable taste for gardens. When he was at the Vatican 
he rarely failed to take an afternoon ride on his white mule to 
inspect the latest improvements in the grounds, and he laid out 
a garden in the precincts of the Castell’ Sant’ Angelo, where 
he spent the Carnival, looking on at masquerades or watching 
mimic battles in which the members of his household pelted 
each other with oranges. He too had a country-house which 
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he took delight in beautifying, at La Magliana (Manlian, as the 
English ambassadors called it), in the Campagna on the way to 
Fiumicino, nine miles beyond the Porta Portese. It is a pleasant 
spot, in the green meadows on the banks of the Tiber, with 
charming views of the winding river and Alban Hills. Girolamo 
Riario, the nephew of Sixtus the Fourth, first built a hunting- 
lodge here, surrounded by a moat and battlemented walls, on the 
site of a farm which originally belonged to the Manlian gens, 
and Julius the Second employed Bramante to add a banquet- 
hall which still bears the oak-tree of the ‘della Rovere’ on the 
frieze. Leo the Tenth found La Magliana a convenient centre 
for hunting expeditions, and often sought shelter in this favourite 
retreat from business cares. In his later years he built a grand 
staircase and consistorial hall on the upper floor, which Lo 
Spagna decorated with graceful frescoes of ‘ Apollo and the 
Muses’ from Raphael’s designs. And an entry in the household 
accounts kept by the Pope’s confidential chamberlain, Serapica, 
records the payment of wages to the labourers who planted lemon 
and mulberry trees in the garden at La Magliana.* Many were 
the gay festivities that were held here, many the memorable 
interviews that took place in these halls. Here, in the winter 
of 1515, the Pope gave one of his big hunting parties in honour 
of Isabella d’Este, when fifty stags and twenty wild boars were 
killed in one day. Here in the following year Isabella’s sister- 
in-law, the noble Duchess Elisabetta, came to make a last effort 
on behalf of her nephew Francesco Maria, and vainly implored 
the Holy Father to avert the blow that was about to fall on her 
beloved Urbino. It was at La Magliana, in November 1521, 
that Leo the Tenth received tidings of the rout of the French 
and the capture of Milan, a piece of news which, he told 
Castiglione, gave him as much pleasure as his election to the 
Papacy. And here, that same evening, as he watched the bon- 
fires which the Swiss guards lighted in honour of this joyful 
event, he caught the fatal chill which ended his life in a few days. 
‘On Sunday,’ wrote Castiglione to Mantua, ‘the Pope 
received the news. The next Sunday he was dead. Exactly a 
week ago he returned from La Magliana with as much joy and 
triumph as when he was first made Pope. The whole city came 
out to meet him, and troops of children waving olive boughs 
in their hands. To-day there will be a very different kind of 
procession. . . So the glories of this world pass away and our 
Lord God shatters the plans of poor mortals as He sees fit.’ * 
After Leo the Tenth’s death La Magliana was practically 
deserted by the Papal Court. To-day it is a farmhouse and the 


5 ZL. Pastor, History of the Popes, viii. 166. 
* Contin, Lettere Diplomatiche, p. 19. 
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walls are crumbling to pieces. The ceilings are blackened with 
smoke, and the banquet-halls where cardinals and princes feasted 
have been turned into barns and stables. Lo Spagna’s frescoes 
were removed many years ago to the Louvre and the Capitol, and 
little remains to recall the time when these empty halls were 
crowded with a gay throng of courtiers and servants, and the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs and the joyous sound of the horn rang 
through the courtyard. 

Popes and cardinals, princes and scholars, each had his 
country-house which he built and decorated after his fashion. 
But the grandest of all the villas that rose into being in the age 
of Leo was the pleasure-house which Raphael built on the slopes 
of Monte Mario for the Pope’s nephew, Cardinal Giulio de’ 
Medici, afterwards Pope Clement the Seventh. Not only was 
Cardinal Giulio his uncle’s most influential counsellor, but 
popular report already marked him out as the next Pope, and 
Raphael, who stood in high favour at the Vatican, could hardly 
decline the new commission that was pressed upon him. More 
than this, the task was a congenial one, and called out all his 
sympathies. 

Since the young painter of Urbino first came to Rome in 1508, 
he had lived in close intercourse with his fellow-citizen Bramante. 
Ever ready to learn, the wonderful youth had quickly absorbed 
the great architect’s principles and caught his enthusiasm for 
classical art. As he wrote to Castiglione, soon after he was 
appointed architect of St. Peter’s : ‘I long to find out more about 
the form of classical buildings and yet I know not if my dreams 
may not end as the flight of Icarus.’ When he took that famous 
excursion to Tivoli with Bembo and Castiglione and their Vene- 
tian friends in April 1516, the Cardinal’s Vigna may already have 
been in his mind. He found inspiration, there can be little 
doubt, in the stupendous fragments of Hadrian’s villa, and 
reproduced certain features of the ruins in the gardens on Monte 
Mario. We have no positive information as to the date when 
the building of the villa was actually begun, but we know that 
considerable progress had been made by June 1519, and that the 
work was already exciting great interest at the Vatican. This 
we learn from a letter in which Castiglione, writing to Isabella, 
after describing the new Loggia as more beautiful than any 
work of modern times, adds the following words: ‘ Raphael is 
also building a villa for the Reverendissimo Medici, which will 
be a most excellent thing. The Pope goes there very often. 
It is just under the Cross on Monte Mario.’ ’ 

No site could have béen finer or more appropriate than this 
which Raphael chose for Cardinal Giulio’s villa on the eastern 


’ Archivio Gonzaga, Mantova. Corrispondenza di Roma, 1519. 
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slopes of Monte Mario, about two miles north of the Borgo. 
‘Here,’ in Vasari’s words, ‘ besides the beautiful view of the 
Campagna,’ with the Sabine hills and far peaks of Soracte in 
the distance, ‘were running water, woods, and a wide plain 
stretching along the Tiber as far as Ponte Molle, while on the 
other side the meadows reached to the gates of St. Peter’s.’ * 
At the back the house was well protected from cold winds, while 
its position in front of the dark masses of woods made it a con- 
spicuous object from the great Flaminian Way, the road by 
which most travellers entered Rome. Here, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Vatican, the Cardinal could enjoy coo! 
shades and fresh breezes in the summer months, and would be 
able at the same time to entertain any distinguished guests who 
might visit the Eternal City. 

A letter which Raphael addressed to Castiglione a few months 
before his death, giving a full description of the Cardinal’s 
Vigna, has unfortunately been lost, so that it is impossible to 
decide with any certainty what stage the work had reached when 
he died in April 1520. But there can be little doubt that by 
this time the building itself and its interior decoration were both 
well advanced. A large number of drawings made by Raphael’s 
assistants for the villa and its grounds are still preserved in the 
Uffizi, and have been reproduced by Geymiiller and Professor 
Hofmann in their excellent works on the subject.* No less than 
four of these artists belonged to the San Gallo family, that gifted 
race of architects and sculptors who originally took their name 
from one of the gates in Florence and all worked in Raphael’s 
shop. Chief among them was Antonio di San Gallo, who came 
to Rome at the age of eighteen and spent forty-two years in the 
service of the Popes, working first as Raphael’s assistant and 
eventually succeeding him as architect of St. Peter’s. He and 
his brother Battista—surnamed il gobbo, assisted by their cousin 
Francesco and Bastiano, prepared the designs for the villa from 
their master’s sketches, supplemented, after Raphael’s habit, by 
instructions from his own lips. From these plans, and more 
especially from one drawn by Battista under Raphael’s direction, 
we are able to realise the magnificence of the original design, 
which was never wholly executed. The chief facade of the 
house, looking east, was remarkable for its simple and imposing 
character. The central portico was flanked by two wings each 
ending in a tower. On the south side, a stately hemicycle of 


8 Vite dei pit eccellenti Pittori, x. 283. 

* H. v. Geymiiller, Raffaello studiato come Architetto; T. Hofmann, Raphael 
als Architekt. La Villa Madama. Cf. Halsey Ricardo, ‘The Cardinal Medici’s 
Pleasure-house’ (Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, xviii. 6). 
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Tonic pillars with niches for statues, intended for use as a theatre, 
looked towards the Borgo and St. Peter’s, and, on the north, 
another fine portico opened on the gardens. 

But the chief feature of the house was the great 
central Loggia, a magnificent hall with three arches sup- 
porting a lofty dome, entirely decorated with delicate reliefs 
in stucco and fresco, in the same style as the Vatican Loggia. 
The internal decoration of the villa was carried out by Giulio 
Romano and Giovanni da Udine. Giulio was Raphael’s favourite 
pupil and chief assistant, who painted Madonnas and frescoes 
from his master’s cartoons and acted as foreman of the vast 
workshop in which architects and sculptors, painters, engravers, 
mosaic-workers, wood-carvers and gilders were employed to carry 
out the ideas of the master-mind. Giovanni was a young Vene- 
tian who, after Giorgione’s death, had been recommended to 
Castiglione by Cardinal Grimani and placed by him in Raphael’s 
charge. Of all the great master’s scholars, none had a larger 
share of his spirit or entered more fully into his thoughts than 
this lad from Friuli. Like all his comrades, he loved Raphael 
with devoted affection, and when he died more than forty years 
afterwards he begged with his last breath to be buried at his 
master’s feet. 

Giovanni it was who adorned the Vatican Loggia with fine 
stucco and painted reliefs, after the manner of the ancients, and 
brought this style to so rare a degree of perfection. While 
Giulio painted frescoes of Polyphemus and Galatea on the cupola 
of the eastern apse, and adorned the banquet-halls with friezes 
of putti, candelabra, and festoons of leaves and flowers, Giovanni 
decorated the vaulted ceiling of the great Loggia with graceful 
reliefs of classical myths, subjects from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
and a hundred other exquisite fancies. All the gods of Olympus 
—Jupiter and Ganymede, Juno driving her peacocks, Neptune 
in his car, Apollo playing the lyre, Diana on her chariot, Bacchus 
with his panther—were introduced, and together with them, 
Tritons, Centaurs, Seasons, busts of poets, dancing girls, 
sphinxes and dogs, while the Medici arms—three feathers in a 
ring—appeared in the top of the central dome, surmounted by 
the Cardinal’s hat. This alone would prove that the decorations 
of the villa, as well as the actual structure, were executed in the 
lifetime of Leo the Tenth, before the owner of the house himself 
succeeded to the Papacy. 

The delicate grace and charm of these reliefs, the boundless 
wealth of fancy and infinite variety of invention which they 
reveal, all seem to indicate how large a part of the work was due 
to Raphael. Some of the best authorities, Hittorf for instance, 
pronounce the stuccoes of Villa Madama to be superior in beauty 
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of detail and composition to those of the Vatican Loggie, while 
Burckhardt declares that some of the motives can only have 
emanated from the master’s brain.’® 

But what concerns us more nearly is that Raphael himself, 
without doubt, designed the gardens of Villa Madama. Of this 
we have certain proof in a drawing by his own hand in the 
Uffizi (No. 1355). Here, lightly sketched after his manner, are 
the outlines of the extensive gardens which he planned on the 
north-east of the house, where the ground falls towards the Tiber 
and Ponte Molle. We see how carefully he adapted his design 
to the configuration of the hillside by placing the gardens at 
three different levels. First of all, from the terrace in front of 
the facade, a double flight of steps led down to a square garden 
laid out in flower-beds and divided by pergolas, meeting in a 
central pavilion. From this parterre another broad stairway led 
to a round garden, adorned with loggias and clumps of cypresses, 
while the third and largest garden, shaped in the form of a circus, 
lay in the hollow of the valley. This lowest garden could be 
used as an arena for games and bull-fights, and contained an oval 
piece of water evidently imitated from the oblong basin excavated 
in the tufa of the Poecile at Hadrian’s villa. From the slight 
indications given in Raphael’s sketch, his pupils filled up the 
plans and produced designs in which the temples, loggias, stair- 
ways, fountains and groves are clearly marked, and the names 
of the trees—oranges, beeches and chestnuts—are written.” 

Vasari speaks with admiration of the pavilions, loggie, rustic 
fountains, paved courts, fish-ponds and other ornamental objects, 
all arranged in perfect order and harmony, which adorned the 
grounds of the Nymphaeum, and dwells with especial delight 
on two beautiful fountains made by Giovanni da Udine. One of 
these, which is still in existence, stood at the end of the upper 
terrace and was decorated with an elephant’s head, carved in 
marble, a basin adorned with stucco shells, and marine creatures, 
imitated from the reliefs of the recently discovered Temple of 
Neptune. The other was placed at the back of a rocky cave, in a 
dense thicket. Here Giovanni carved a lion’s head gracefully 
wreathed in maidenhair and other grasses, ‘ wrought with such 
delicacy and skill that this savage spot was turned into an earthly 
paradise.” So well pleased was the Cardinal with his work that 
he rewarded the artist with a canonry of St. Peter’s. 

Although Raphael’s design was never entirely completed, all 
his contemporaries speak with enthusiasm of the wonderful 
beauty and enchantment of the villa on Monte Mario—‘ luogo 
stupendo e delizioso.’ His friend, the poet Tebaldeo, sang its 


1° Der Cicerone, ii. 179. 
™ See No. 789 by Francesco di San Gallo, etc. 
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praises in verse, and Giulio Romano introduced a view of the 
house and pillared hemicycle in the background of his fresco 
of ‘ The Battle of Constantine at Ponte Molle.’ But, from the 
first, ill-luck attended Villa Madama. While it was still un- 
finished Raphael himself died, leaving his scholars orphaned and 
all Rome in tears. Before the end of the next year Leo the 
Tenth followed him to the grave and was succeeded by Adrian 
the Sixth. The works of the Vatican were stopped, Cardinal 
de’ Medici retired to Florence, and artists and poets fled from 
a court ‘where genius,’ as Vasari said, ‘ was no longer esteemed 
and painters were left to die of hunger.’ Twice only during 
Adrian’s brief reign do we find any mention of Raphael’s villa. 
In the spring of 1523 the Florentine ambassadors who came to 
Rome to congratulate the new Pope spent two nights at the 
Vigna de’ Medici, ‘a most beautiful palace,’ writes Pesaro, 
‘outside the city gates,’ in order to allow the Venetian envoys 
to enter Rome first. The other occasion was a few weeks later, 
when Adrian the Sixth, in alarm at the discovery of Cardinal 
Soderini’s plot to bring back the French, sent for Cardinal de’ 
Medici to the Vatican. His Holiness was then persuaded to 
accompany the Cardinal to his Vigna outside the walls, where the 
whole day was spent in earnest consultation. By the end of 
the year Adrian was dead, and Cardinal de’ Medici had been 
elected Pope with the title of Clement the Seventh. But money 
was scarce, and the new Pope had no time or thought to spend 
on his villa. ‘ Unlike Leo,’ remarked the Venetian Foscari, 
‘His Holiness has only been twice to La Magliana in the last 
two years, and has seldom had time to visit his own Vigna.’ Giulio 
Romano left Rome for Mantua in 1524, but Giovanni da Udine 
was again employed at the villa—according to Vasari—‘ on 
things of small importance,’ probably the fountains and pavilions 
in the gardens. An inscription, however, bearing his name and 
the date 1525, has lately been discovered on a pillar in the south 
corridor, which seems to show that he was employed to complete 
the internal decorations. 

In the spring of the same year a festd was given at the Pope’s 
Vigna in honour of the Marchesa Isabella of Mantua. This 
distinguished lady, who had long been intimate with the Medici, 
and whose son held the office of Captain of the Church, arrived 
in Rome on the 2nd of March, just as the news of the battle of 
Pavia reached the Vatican. She witnessed the Pope’s procession 
to the Lateran and was received by him in private audience. 
Every day she might be seen, accompanied by her fair maids-of- 
honour, and escorted by troops of courtiers, driving in her chariot 
through the streets—a sight, remarked Bembo, as novel as it 
was charming. She rode out to Roma vecchia, and, in spite of 
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her advancing years, showed herself as indefatigable a sightseer 

as she had ever been. And, one lovely evening in May, the 
Pope’s kinsman, Franceschino Cibd, invited her to supper at the 
Vigna of His Holiness on Monte Mario. ‘Yesterday,’ wrote 
Francesco Gonzaga, the Mantuan envoy, who had lately suc- 
ceeded Castiglione, ‘Her Excellency was invited by Cavaliere 
Franceschino to supper at the Pope’s Vigna, where he has a 
most beautiful palace, still unfinished, that was built when he 
was Cardinal, with some rooms completed and decorated in the 
most sumptuous and magnificent manner. The place is delicious 
and most enjoyable, and the site is the finest in the world.’ 
The ambassador proceeds to describe the elegant and abundant 
supper that was served by the Pope’s servants on his own gold 
plate, the musical performances of various kinds, and other 
delightful entertainments, with which the ladies were amused 
during the three hours which they spent at the villa. 

But what pleased the Marchesa more than all were the 
superb antiques which adorned the gardens. One of these was a 
colossal Jove, lately dug up in Cardinal Armellini’s Vigna, which, 
besides being of the finest marble, was evidently the work of a 
most excellent master. The head, it is true, was divided from 
the bust, the arms were gone, and the legs mutilated, but the 
subtle beauty of the head and beard excited the admiration of 
all the best connoisseurs, who pronounced it to be one of the 
finest things found in Rome for many years past. In a post- 
script written by her own hand, Isabella tells her son how 
honourably she was entertained at the Pope’s villa, eating off 
His Holiness’s own dishes and being waited on by his servants, 
while at the end of supper she was presented with a costly pair 
of gloves and each of the other ladies received a casket of 
. perfumes. ‘The place,’ she adds, ‘ although unfinished, is most 
delightful and full of wonderful antiques which we longed to 
carry off to one of our own houses.’” 

Isabella was almost the last guest who saw Raphael’s villa in 
its perfection. On the 2nd of May 1527 the Imperialist armies 
crossed Monte Mario and stormed the walls of the Borgo. 
Bourbon fell as he led the assault, and his wild hordes of German 
and Spanish soldiery were let loose on the defenceless city. 
From the ramparts of Castell’ Sant’ Angelo, Pope Clement saw 
the thick columns of smoke rising above his beautiful villa. ‘ This 
is Pompeo Colonna’s revenge,’ he said, ‘for the castles and 
villages which I destroyed on his estates.” The invaders had 
indeed set fire to the house and considerable damage was done. 
The grand staircase and eastern portico were blown up, the 
marble hemicycle was partly destroyed, and the roof of the upper 

12 A. Luzio in Archivio storico lombardo, x. 15. 
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story fell in. Fortunately the great Loggia remained unhurt, 
and Giulio Romano’s frescoes and Giovanni da Udine’s stuccoes 
escaped injury. A temporary roof was hastily erected to prevent 
further damage, and, after the Pope’s return to Rome in 1530, 
he employed Raphael’s former colleague, Antonio di San Gallo, 
to restore the villa. But the grand staircase and upper story 
were never rebuilt, and the colonnade of the hemicycle was 
allowed to remain in ruins. After Clement the Seventh’s death, 
in 1534, his villa was sold to the Canons of 8. Eustachio, whose 
property it remained until the marriage of Paul the Third’s 
nephew, Ottavio Farnese, to the Emperor Charles the Fifth’s 
daughter Margaret. When the Imperial bride, Madama 
Margherita, came to Rome in 1538, she stayed at the villa before 
making her state entry into the city, and was so well pleased 
with the house that the Pope purchased it for her private use. 
Henceforth Margaret made Clement the Seventh’s Vigna her 
country-house, and it became known by the name of Villa 
Madama. Even in her lifetime, however, many of its treasures 
were dispersed. The noble statue of Jupiter, which excited the 
admiration of both Isabella d’Este and Vasari, was given by the 
Farnese to King Francis the First, while they presented another 
very fine bust to Charles the Fifth’s powerful minister, Cardinal 
de Granvelle. After Margaret’s death in 1586, Villa Madama 
remained the property of the Farnese family, who added a few 
new rooms and domestic offices with a view to rendering the house 
more habitable. Cardinal Odoardo Farnese often spent the 
summer here, and gave at least one memorable entertainment at 
Villa Madama. This was in the closing years of the sixteenth 
century, when II Pastor Fido, the pastoral drama of the 
Ferrarese poet, Battista Guarini, was performed in these grounds 
in the presence of a brilliant company of cardinals and princes.. 
The last representative of the family, Elisabetta Farnese, became 
the wife of King Philip the Fifth of Spain. At her death Villa 
Madama passed to her son, Charles the Third, King of Naples, 
and still belongs to his Bourbon descendants. During the last 
150 years Villa Madama has been abandoned by its owners and 
allowed to fall into ruin. The English traveller Eaton, who 
visited Rome in 1820, gives a melancholy picture of the state 
to which it was reduced by this time. The chapel had fallen 
in, several of the rooms were roofless, and the beautiful frescoes 
were mouldering on the mildewed walls—a truly pitiful 
condition ! 

Meanwhile, Raphael’s unfinished villa had supplied a model 
for many other splendid pleasure-houses, and his original designs 
exerted a lasting influence on the development of villa archi- 
tecture in Italy. Already in 1522, only two years after the 
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master’s death, the Duke of Urbino, Francesco Maria, asked 
Castiglione to lend him Raphael’s letter with the description of 
the Medici Vigna, in order that it might be a guide to him in 
laying out the house and grounds of the Villa Imperiale at 
Pesaro. Count Baldassare had unluckily left Raphael’s letter 
in his house at Mantua, but referred the Duke to a cousin of 
the painter, Don Girolamo Vagnino, who had another copy with 
him at Urbino. With the help of this precious letter, Genga 
and his assistants were able to build and adorn the palace which 
Duchess Leonora reared in her lord’s absence on the heights 
above Pesaro and the Adriatic. This villa, rich in marbles and 
frescoes, and surrounded with terraces, colonnades, orange and 
myrtle groves, was long the wonder and delight of all visitors to 
Pesaro, and Bembo declared that it was designed with greater 
skill and resembled antique villas more closely than any modern 
building that he had ever seen. At the same time, Giulio 
Romano, coming to Mantua with the remembrance of Villa 
Madama fresh in his mind, transformed the stables of the 
Gonzaga Dukes on the marshes of the Té into another splendid 
pleasure-house, adorned with similar frescoes and stucco reliefs. 

Yet another palatial villa in North Italy was clearly modelled 
on the same pattern. This was Cricoli, the sumptuous house 
built by Leo the Tenth and Clement the Seventh’s nuncio, the 
learned patrician Trissino, on the green hills near his home at 
Vicenza. Trissino’s keen admiration for antique art led him to a 
close study of Vitruvius, and, fired by the examples of Renaissance 
architecture which he saw in Rome, he laid out his villa and 
gardens with so much taste and judgment that, in the words of 
a contemporary, they made the Muses forget Helicon and 
Parnassus. It is interesting to remember that this house at 
Cricoli, which certainly bears a close resemblance to Villa 
Madama, inspired the boy Palladio with his first passion for 
classical building and started him on the career that was to affect 
the whole future course of architecture. So, as Geymiiller has 
justly remarked, Raphael became the link that connects 
Bramante with Palladio, and Roman architecture with that of 
northern cities. 

When, in the latter half of the century, the great outburst 
of gardening took place in Rome, the influence of Raphael’s 
creation still made itself felt. In some instances the general 
arrangement of the house and grounds, in others certain indi- 
vidual motives were borrowed from Villa Madama. Thus 
Antonio di San Gallo laid out the Vatican grounds with broad 
flights of steps and gardens at different levels, and in the hollow 
of the valley his successor, Pirro Ligorio, placed that jewel of 
loveliness, the Casino of Pope Pius the Fourth. While the 
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example of a great central atrium was imitated in the Palazzo 
Farnese and the Pitti, the hemicycle and Nymphaeum were 
reproduced in the villa on the Tiber which Pope Julius the Third 
built for himself outside the Porta del Popolo, within sight of 
Villa Madama. When, in the middle of the century, another 
Cardinal de’ Medici planned the fair Casino on the brow of Monte 
Pincio, which still remains the least altered of all the great 
Roman villas, when he laid out the long pine and ilex avenues, 
and decorated fountains and alleys with the statues of Niobe and 
her children, with Giovanni da Bologna’s bronze Mercury and 
the matchless Venus, he must have remembered Pope Clement’s 
Vigna and have often gone there in search of new ideas. And 
can we doubt that Ippolito d’Este, the brilliant young Cardinal, 
thought of Raphael, whose name was a household word in his 
home at Ferrara, and of the villa on Monte Mario, before he 
chose the steep hill of Tivoli above the rushing waters of the 
Anio, to be the site of his famous pleasure-house? But already 
the great age was passing away and the baroque was fast gaining 
ground. Everywhere during the seventeenth century we find 
chateaux d’eauz, water-organs, girandolas, spouting giants, 
“wetting sports and all those artificial miracles’ which were the 
inevitable features of a Roman garden in the days of our 
English travellers, Evelyn and Lassels. Such extravagances 
bore witness to the widespread perversion of taste and general 
decadence which prevailed on all sides, and could only be 
redeemed by the beauty of landscape and the luxuriant vegetation 
which is the glory of Italian gardens. 

But we have travelled a long way from the Belvedere courts 
and Raphael’s villa. It is now the saddest, most desolate spot 
in all Rome, this house which the Cardinal meant to be so gay. 
The marble statues are gone, those priceless antiques which 
filled Isabella’s soul with wonder. The mighty pillars of the 
hemicycle are crumbling away, its empty niches are covered 
with moss and lichen. Hardly a trace remains of the gardens 
designed by Raphael with such elaborate care. The Nymphaeum 
is a barren waste. Of all the temples and porticoes which once 
adorned the grounds only the modest roof of the Palazzina may 
still be seen, half-hidden among the cypresses in the valley. 
The walks along the hillside are overgrown with weeds; the 
very path leading up to the door is choked with nettles. And 
yet, in spite of all this neglect and decay, there is a strange 
fascination about the place. As we pace the wide terrace under 
the carved peristyle, and look up at the simple, majestic forms of 
the house, we feel the grandeur of Raphael’s conception. There 
is a wealth of verdure and maidenhair in the grottoes under the 
massive arches. The streams still gush from the marble head 
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of the elephant fountain, and below, the clear green waters sleep 
in their oval basin. Rome and the dome of St. Peter’s lie at 
our feet, and beyond are the vast plains and far hills of the 
Campagna. Within, there is the great Loggia with the miracles 
of Giovanni da Udine’s decoration and Giulio’s lovely frieze of 
cherub-heads on their pale. blue ground. Here, art and nature 
still go hand in hand. The magic of Raphael’s genius clings to 
these forlorn places and lends them an immortal charm. 
Juuia M. Apy. 
(Julia Cartwright.) 
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WELSH ‘DISESTABLISHMENT" 


THE Established Church (Wales) Bill, which was introduced into 
the House of Commons on the 23rd of April 1912, is coming 
before our legislators again for its third sessional consideration 
under the Parliament Act. It seems advisable, even at the risk 
of repetition, to gather together the arguments by which its 
passage into law is advocated. Events are moving fast, and what 
is written to-day may be out of date a month hence. But, after 
all, the relations between Church and State, between religion 
and politics, will not be settled by the enactment of this or any 
other Disestablishment Bill. The struggle between the two forces 
is perennial, whatever aspects it may assume at different epochs. 
Therefore, a discussion of the arguments evoked by the Welsh 
Church Bill cannot be without permanent value. 

A certain official worth appears to be attributed to the prece- 
dents furnished by Ireland and the Colonies. But we cannot 
accept the argument from precedent without differentiation. In 
Treland the majority of the population was Roman Catholic, form- 
ing a united homogeneous body; whereas in Wales the largest 
religious body is the Church, and the rest are divided up into 
different denominations. In some of the Colonies, we believe, 
endowments had been provided by the State; the cancellation of 
State grants bears no analogy to the disendowment of the Church 
in Wales. Those who quote precedent, however, are chary of 
pressing it as far as it will go. The Irish Bill was preceded by 
a Religious Census, conducted by the Government, which found 
that Churchmen in that country were but one-tenth of the people. 
The promoters of the Welsh Church Bill have refused an official 
Census. The Irish Bill was drawn on far more generous lines 
than the Welsh, into which no modifications have been admitted 
except under strong pressure and grudgingly. In Australia, 
Canada, and Nova Scotia, and in the United States of America, 
Disestablishment was not accompanied by Disendowment, even 
where it might be shown that the lands had been given by the 
State. In Wales the original intention was to strip the Church 
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of all its annual income except 1s. 6d. in the pound. Without 
knowing all the circumstances in each of the other cases, Welsh 
Churchmen will not presume to pronounce judgment on the right- 
fulness or wisdom of Disestablishment elsewhere. But they claim 
that their own case shall be tried on its merits. 

The argument most in favour with politicians is drawn from 
the ballot-box. The return of Parliamentary candidates willing 
to vote for Welsh Disestablishment was in the ‘ proportion of ten 
to one’ in December 1910. The idea is suggested subtly that for 
every voter in Wales who opposes Disestablishment there are ten 
for it. This impression is removed at. once by an examination 
of the polling figures. Let us take those of the 1906 General 
Election, the least favourable to the Unionists. Not a single 
Unionist member was returned to Parliament! But the Unionist 
voters actually numbered 65,949, and should, in any perfect elec- 
toral system, have been represented in Parliament by eleven 
members. In 1895 Welsh Radical members were returned in the 
proportion of three to one ; an analysis of the voting shows that for 
every seventeen Radical there were fourteen Unionist voters.’ 
These results prove how impossible it is to gauge public opinion 
accurately on a single question like Disestablishment by merely 
counting the heads of the members of Parliament. Everyone 
knows how elections are worked. The voters are regaled with 
a variety programme, calculated to suit different tastes. For 
the sake of ancient supporters a question which has lost general 
interest is retained, but relegated as far as possible to the back- 
ground. In 1910 twenty-one supporters of the Government in 
Wales and Monmouthshire issued election addresses, but only 
eight mentioned Disestablishment, while two made vague refer- 
ences to ‘ religious equality.’ So far as the stalwarts were con- 
cerned no mention was needed ; but it would have been impolitic 
to lose the votes of the rest by emphasising a subject which might 
be distasteful. Many persons could tell, from their own experi- 
ence, of the strange fatalism which has held numerous Welshmen 
throughout this controversy—a conviction that God would never 
allow Disestablishment to come to pass—so that they were free 
to give their votes as they were influenced by other matters. 
These voters, who turn the scale, have been rudely awakened 
during the last four years. One result is the celebrated Non- 
conformist protest which is now puzzling the men of Westminster. 

This protest is the outcome of the strong disapprobation enter- 
tained by a considerable number of Welsh Nonconformists for 
the Disendowment proposals of the Bill, and for the alienation 


2 Hon. W. Ormsby Gore, April 25, 1912: Hansard, 1285. 
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of the churchyards. We are not surprised at this revolt on the 
part of thinking men, when we recall the sort of arguments urged 
for the furtherance of the Bill. To begin with, there is the 
specious plea that the Church ought to sacrifice her endowments 
in order to avoid strife! Now, even supposing that her title to 
the endowments were unchallenged, she might reasonably reply 
that to yield to threats in such a matter was bad for public morality. 
Besides, she is in the position of a trustee, and the property is 
not hers to part with at will. But when, as in this case, the 
demand is based on the ground that her title is bad, she is obliged, 
for her own honour in history, to make good her right. 

Interesting, but rather academic, is the line of the ‘ volun- 
taryist.’ By this term is denoted, not one who gives to religion 
willingly, but one who thinks that religion is most healthy where 
its adherents live from hand to mouth, if this homely expression 
may be allowed. The ‘ voluntaryist’ maintains that all endow- 
ments are bad, check the stream of generosity, restrict religious 
outbursts, make the Church sterile, encourage the spirit of 
Mammon, and are quite unscriptural. Logically his denomina- 
tion should not own a single building; places of worship and 
colleges should be hired temporarily, just as subscriptions or 
offerings might come in. It is not surprising that the extreme 
‘ voluntaryist ’ is not in favour with those who are conscious that 
their denominations have ‘great possessions,’ in chapels and 
colleges and farms, as a sort of capital with which they operate 
in religious affairs. There is a moderate ‘ voluntaryist’ who 
allows endowments if they are attached to a ‘central fund,’ but 
condemns them wholly when allocated to particular spots or con- 
gregations. Really the ‘voluntaryist’ is antiquated. Experi- 
ence has taught the denominations that no great organisation dare 
depend solely on what may be collected from year to year. 
Joseph’s advice to Pharaoh is still scriptural. 

We pass naturally to the question, did Church property 
originate in voluntary gifts? We hold that it did : and our efforts 
to inform the public have not been fruitless. The old cry, the 
‘clergy are State-paid,’ by which Liberationists have profited 
without scruple in the past, is now no longer heard. Indeed, 
modern Liberationists scoff at the notion that it was ever raised. 
But only the crudeness of the expression has vanished. The idea 
remains. A member of Parliament may still assert that the 
Church is ‘ State-endowed.’ The change has its drawbacks, 
because a certain show of historical and legal knowledge is required 
for its justification. What is the difference between ‘ State-paid ’ 
and ‘ State-endowed’? It is the difference of age. The Church 
would be ‘ State-paid’ if she received annual grants from the 
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Exchequer ; she is ‘ State-endowed’ if her ancient endowments 
came to her by the act of the State in the past. 

Of these ancient endowments a large portion is composed of 
tithe, which was paid mostly in kind up to the year 1886, and 
was then commuted into a money-rent. Now it is argued that 
‘tithe was not paid in the days of the old Christian Church in 
Wales, but was imposed upon the Welsh people under the eccle- 
siastical law which was introduced into Wales by the Norman 
Bishops.’ This argument contends that the Welsh never dreamed 
of giving tithe to the Church, and that they never did pay it until 
they were compelled by law. Now, this conclusion is reached by 
a very risky method, namely, the argument from silence. Its 
advocate, Mr. McKenna, had the temerity to state publicly 
‘There were original Welsh documents extant, of date prior to 
the twelfth century, which gave a complete inventory of the pro- 
perty of the Church ; yet in those documents there was no mention 
of tithes.’ Welsh scholars would rejoice if they had a ‘ complete 
inventory.’ A record of grants of land in the Book of Llandaff, 
a few marginal notes on the pages of a Gospel preserved at Lich- 
field, an entry or two in the Life of St. Cadoc, that is almost all 
we have—about as incomplete an inventory as could be imagined. 
The danger of arguing from the silence of any ‘ inventory of lands ’ 
about tithes to their non-existence is illustrated by the Black Book 
of St. Davids (1326), which gives an apparently full inventory 
of Episcopal lands and rents without mentioning tithes, although 
there is ample and authentic proof, in documents of the thirteenth 
century, that tithes existed in the diocese long before the Black 
Book was compiled. The paucity of early Welsh documents is 
the standing complaint of Welsh students. But it is noteworthy 
that, where the silence is broken at all, there is an indication that 
tithe was paid in the Welsh Church before the Normans came. 
In the Life of St. Cadoc, a notable personage in Llandaff Diocese, 
who founded his monastery at Llancarvan about 518, we have 
a distinct regulation of the tithes paid to his monks. We do 
not know exactly when this biography, as. we have it, was written ; 
but it is evident that the writer relied upon earlier documents 
or traditions, because the mode of dividing the tithes described 
by him is quite unlike what prevailed elsewhere in the Church, 
and reflects an age anterior to 1106, when the parish of Llan- 
carvan was in the possession of Tewkesbury and Gloucester 
Abbeys. Again, the Welsh laws are recognised as embodying far 
earlier customs and rules than obtained when the existing manu- 
scripts were written. These laws declare that the King’s Chaplain 
had the right to one third of the King’s tithes—that is, the tithes 
which the King used to pay to the Church. 
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It must be borne in mind that for three hundred years before 
the Normans set foot on Welsh soil the Church in Wales was 
in full communion and intercourse with the rest of Christendom. 
With the acceptance of the latest Continental method of calcu- 
lating Easter, in 768, ‘the schism between the Christians of 
Wales and those of the rest of Western Europe came to an end,’ 
writes the most recent and learned of the historians of Wales 
(Professor J. E. Lloyd). In the absence of contradictory evidence, 
therefore, it seems quite incredible that tithes in Wales did not 
grow from the voluntary offerings of Christians in precisely the 
same way as they grew not only in England but throughout the 
whole of Christendom. When we come to the twelfth century 
there is ample evidence that tithes were paid. Were they paid 
by the Welsh unwillingly? Our best authority for that age on 
that question is Giraldus Cambrensis, Archdeacon of Brecon in 
1172, who declares not only that tithe was paid almost universally 
in Wales, but also that it was paid by the Welsh with zeal—zeal 
so great that they helped him to make the Flemings of Pembroke- 
shire conform to the custom. Moreover, Giraldus, so far from 
regarding tithe as a Norman innovation, reckons its practice to 
be so ancient that in his view it began when St. German visited 
Britain in 429. According to Giraldus, it is plain the Welsh 
required no compulsion to pay tithe: they were eager to pay it. 
As to the Norman lords, it is absurd to speak of compulsion in 
their case. Throughout the later Middle Ages there were in 
Wales, besides what was technically styled ‘ the Principality,’ one 
hundred and forty Lordships Marcher, the County Palatine of 
Pembroke, and the Lordship of Glamorgan, wherein justice was 
administered not according to English law but according to the 
customs of each. The King’s writ de excommunicato capiendo 
did not run in Wales as in England. Long after the 1535 Act 
of Union special provisions had to be made by Parliament for that 
writ to run in Wales. Whatever the Norman Lords agreed that 
the Church should possess, they yielded of their free will. 
There was no Statute of the Realm dealing with tithe before 
Henry the Eighth; and his Statute did not create tithe, but 
protected the existing rights of tithe-owners. 

A Welsh member of Parliament scoffingly asked whether 
there were 9,000 separate grants of tithes in this country? We 
unhesitatingly reply in the affirmative on the understanding that 
the term ‘ grant’ does not necessarily mean a written document. 
The custom of each parish rested on the settled consent of the 
laity, even when that consent was not embodied in writing. And 
that the decision rested ultimately with the layman is shown very 
exhaustively by the French researches of Monsieur Viard. We 
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must not be misled by the Canonists and Theologians of those 
days. They worked out the question theoretically. According 
to them tithe was due on industrial and commercial profits as 
well as on agricultural produce and animals. The ecclesiastical 
authorities alone had the right of defining who were liable, what 
was titheable, and the duty of collecting the tithe and determining 
all disputes thereon. Neither document nor custom could stand 
against the theoretical obligations of the tithe system. Tithe 
appears almost in the guise of an ecclesiastical tax as it is set forth 
in the writings of Canonists. So far the theory. But it is one 
thing to make claims and quite another for them to be recognised. 
The Normans, who are credited with the development of the tithe 
system in Britain, had been trained as Christians under conditions 
where an opposite theory—or practice—prevailed. In the France 
of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries the tithe-payer broke 
away from the ecclesiastical and civil legislation of earlier days 
and paid tithe as and how he willed. The canonist demanded 
tithe on industrial and commercial profits; the layman refused 
to pay it except on agricultural produce and animals. The 
canonist said that tithe must be paid to the ancient parish 
church ; the layman responded by paying it to the chaplain of 
his manorial church, or to some monastery which he favoured, 
or he even kept it for himself. The Church declared tithe was a 
‘tenth ’; the layman insisted that it must be less, with the most 
astonishing variety. Often agreements were entered into by 
which reductions, compromises, and pledges were confirmed by 
both parties. When the Normans entered Britain they did not 
regard tithe as a rate or tax demanded by some sovereign power, 
but rather as a property held and transferred as all other real 
property. The title of the ecclesiastical owners to their tithe 
was tested in the same sort of way as the layman’s title to his 
land. Mr. McKenna argues that grants appropriating tithes 
already existing are not the same as grants creating tithe. But 
the Norman lord would not have valued the distinction. Unless 
he was quite unlike his French neighbours, by whose side he 
had grown up, he did not pay tithe at all except he willed, and 
he thought he had a right to assign it at will like any other 
property. 

An attempt has been made to consider the question of tithe 
from the tiller’s point of view. ‘ Tithe is created by the tiller 
of the soil.” The tiller of the soil does not create tithe any more 
than he creates rent. The tiller’s labour is required for the 
production of crops and the breeding of animals. But, unless 
he is also the landowner, he labours under the condition that the 
products are disposed of as the landowner settles. It is the latter 
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who divides the produce up, names each portion, and determines 
its destination. 

Space will not permit me to deal with glebe, that is ecclesiasti- 
cal lands, at length. An attempt was made by Mr. Ellis Griffith * 
to show that the possession of land by the Church in Wales was 
impossible before the Normans, because the tenure of land in 
those early days was tribal, and tribal land could not be alienated. 
As regards the last point, he was sufficiently answered by the 
learned Welsh barrister, Sir D. Brynmor Jones, who quoted 
documents which showed that such alienations were possible under 
the tribal system : ‘ there is a distinct saving of this area of land 
from all tribal ownership.’* Perhaps we do not understand the 
Under-Secretary aright, because he seems to admit that at the 
same time there were gifts in frank-almoign ‘both before the 
Norman Conquest and after.’ * The technical term frank-almoign 
played an important part in the Commons’ debates. It is not 
disputed ‘that, at any rate, a large number of glebes are held 
under the tenure known as frank-almoign.’* When the term 
became current matters not; the tenure it signified can be traced 
back on the Continent to the days of Charlemagne. In the 
Capitulatio de partibus Saxoniae, issued between 775 and 790, 
he directed that each church should be endowed with a house 
and two mansos of land by the persons worshipping in it.* The 
tenth article of the ordinance of Louis the Simple at Aix-la- 
Chapelle * (816) required 


that to every church one entire manse, free from all service, should be 
assigned; and that the priests appointed to the churches should do 
ecclesiastical service only for their tithes, for the offerings of the faithful, 
for their houses of residence, for the precincts or gardens adjoining the 
churches, and for the necessary manse. 


It was for this reason that such items of endowment were in 
later days termed ‘ Spiritualia.’ The Saxon ecclesiastics knew 
this ordinance and sought to introduce it into England, if we 
may trust the ‘Excerptions of Ecgbriht.’* It was specially 
provided in the original ordinance, and in its Saxon reproduction, 
that for any endowment in land beyond the items enumerated 
above service should be done to the lay-lord of the seignory; 


? December 19, 1912: Hansard, 1754. 

3 December 19, 1912: Hansard, 1823. 

* Hansard, 1754. 

* Sir A. Cripps, December 19, 1912 : Hansard, 1775. 

* Quoted in Stubbs, Const. Hist. (ed. 6) i. p. 248, note 3. 

” Lord Selborne, Ancient Facts and Fictions, p. 85. 

* Johnson’s Canons, j. p. 188; Lord Selborne, Ancient Facts and Fictions, 
pp. 241 ff, 
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accordingly these other lands came to be classified as Temporaliz. 
Bishop Stubbs writes of that period, ‘ The bestowal of a little 
estate on the church of the township was probably the most usual 
way of eking out what the voluntary gifts supplied.’* When 
the feudal system was elaborated in England ‘ the lands of the 
bishops and dignified ecclesiastics, and of most of the religious 
foundations,’ were held by feudal tenure, and were styled Tem- 
poralia. ‘A few exceptions only were made in favour of lands 
which had been immemorially held in frank-almoign, or free- 
alms ’—that is, the parochial glebes.*® This last-named tenure 
was retained in the reign of Charles the Second, when feudal 
tenures were abolished. 

If it did not savour of impertinence one would desiderate 
greater lucidity in Professor Maitland’s statement, quoted by 
Mr. Ellis Griffith," that 


at the beginning of the thirteenth century a large and ever-increasing 
quantity of land was held by ecclesiastics, regular and secular, in right 
of their churches, by a tenure commonly known as frank-almoign. 


This refers, doubtless, to glebes, which were appurtenances of 
the parochial churches. Their extent may have been growing 
even in the thirteenth century. And it would be correct to say 
that they were held frequently by regulars through the appro- 
priation of parishes or churches to abbeys. In the Taxatio of 
1291 glebe and tithe, even when owned by abbeys, are reckoned 
among Spiritualia—that is, property held by frank-almoign. But 
‘we must not confuse the glebes with the manors and estates of 
bishops, cathedral chapters and abbeys, etc., which, according 
- to the same Taxatio, were among the Temporalia, because they 
were subject to feudal service. It is well to be clear on this 
point, otherwise we might suppose that the same obligations of 
service were implied in the tenure of the glebes as were explicit 
and manifest in the very different tenure of the manors and 
estates. Nor is this distinction invalidated by the appearance, 
in some of the late appropriations of churches to abbeys, of certain 
obligations to be fulfilled as the condition or understanding of 
the gift. These obligations did not affect the mode of tenure, 
nor the obligations already implicit in it, but were additional, and 
concerned only the enjoyment of the tenure. Whenever, as some- 
times happened, the glebe reverted to parochial use, the additional 
obligations lapsed with the enjoyment annexed to them, and the 
simple tenure by frank-almoign remained. 


* Stubbs, Const. Hist. i. p. 248. 
%° Taswell-Langmead, Const. Hist. p. 58. 
** December 19, 1912: Hansard, 1755. 
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The term frank-almoign from the first meant a tenure free 
from all service except ecclesiastical services. What those ser- 
vices might be varied with different ages, and included numerous 
actions. An attempt was made in Parliament to show that frank- 
almoign necessarily implied prayers for the dead, and, in particu- 
lar, for the donors or benefactors. The attempt was made, of 
course, in order to convict the Church of a breach of trust and 
to justify the alienation of the glebes. It was cleverly done. 
The definition of a great fifteenth-century lawyer was quoted as 
settling its meaning : 

They which hold in frank-almoign are bound of right before God to 


make orisons, prayers, masses, and other Divine services for the souls 
of the grantor and feoffor, and for the souls of their heirs for ever.” 


But. really it is not allowable to read back into institutions, 
originating seven hundred years earlier, the definition of a 
fifteenth-century theorist. His words doubtless reflect the idea of 
his own generation of what ‘ ecclesiastical services ’ included. But 
one generation differed from another in these matters. As an 
illustration we may contrast a Constitution issued by St. Edmund, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1236 : 


We forbid the selling of masses, and charge laymen and others to give 
or bequeath nothing in their wills for annals or trentals of masses: and 
we forbid any bargains to be made by priests, or other transactors, directly 
or indirectly, for this purpose. And we prohibit, under pain of suspen- 
sion, that priests do at any time burden themselves with an immoderate 
number of annals, which they are not able honestly to discharge, and 
therefore must hire at a certain price mercenary priests, or else sell them 
to be performed by others for their own acquittal.’* 


The mind which formulated that Constitution would not com- 
mend itself to the fifteenth century. Parochial glebes and their 
peculiar tenure are older by some centuries than this mediaeval 
interpretation of their purpose. If prayers for the dead had been 
felt to be the principal of the many services for. which they 
had been bestowed upon the Church, glebes would have been 
confiscated, as all chantry property was confiscated by Henry 
the Eighth and Edward the Sixth. 

We must now turn to what we may name the ‘ Destination ’ 
argument. Property which-was given to the Church, it is con- 
tended, was destined to meet not only the spiritual but also the 
social, intellectual, and bodily needs of the people, because the 
Church formerly fulfilled duties now recognised as part of the 
duty of the State—education, poor-law, sick-nursing, and every 


12 Quoted by Mr. Ellis Griffith, December 19, 1912: Hansard, 1756. 
#3 Johnson, Canons, vol. ii. p. 134. 
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kind of social amelioration. ‘Being, in this sense, meant for all 
and every purpose of the whole community, it can correctly be 
termed ‘national’ property. The religious destination, being 
only one out of many, may be eliminated. ‘Tithe is national 
property and glebe is national property.’ Now the fallacy pf 
this ‘destination’ argument is revealed directly we remember 
that the Church, as a society, holds no property in this country. 
The property is held by numerous corporations (or bodies of 
trustees) for different purposes. To discover whether the pur- 
poses for which the endowment exists include those just 
enumerated we must examine each case or group of cases 
separately. We can clear our inquiry of a very large number of 
cases at once. There are in Wales 540 ancient parishes—more 
than half of the ancient parishes—whose incumbents were styled 
vicars, not rectors. It is well known that in such parishes the 
tithes belonged to abbeys, cathedrals, or colleges, ete., who put 
in a vicar to perform the services on their behalf. To this vicar 
the possessor of the tithes had to assign a pittance, called ‘ victus 
vicarii,’ for his maintenance, which was usually one third of the 
whole tithes. Whatever eleemosynary obligations followed the 
ownership of the tithes, none were attached to the one third 
assigned to the vicar of these parishes. To deprive 540 ancient 
Welsh parishes of the vicarial tithe by means of the ‘ destination ’ 
argument is a simple outrage on equity. On whom do these 
supposed eleemosynary obligations rest now? Undoubtedly upon 
the State which confiscated monastic property at the Reforma- 
tion. The Government of that epoch sold 2388 lots of tithes 
then to laymen on a valuation of twenty years’ purchase. Those 
purchasers and their descendants have a clean title to those 
tithes. And they are free of the eleemosynary obligations, 
wherever they existed, unless it can be shown that they took these 
over from the State when they made their purchases. 

Where tithe was not appropriated to monasteries there is 
little or no evidence that any eleemosynary conditions were 
attached to it under the parochial. system as it was established 
in this country. If there were, no rector ever fulfilled them. The 
tripartite or quadripartite division of tithes died out in practice 
before the twelfth century; at all events it never obtained in 
England, where the rector has not even been required to repair 
the nave of his church, although the Canonists held that he 
should. 

Closely allied to the ‘destination’ argument is that drawn 
from the beneficiaries. The promoters of the Welsh Chureh Bill 
maintain that the endowments were given for a ‘ wider com- 
munion.’ It is plausibly argued that ‘ as the Church is no longer 

Vor. LXXV—No. 446 3M 
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one an endowment must be the endowment of a sect’; in other 
words, what a ‘sect’ now holds was once held by the ‘ Church.’ 
Expressed more brutally, ‘ The State limited property which was 
to be used for the benefit of the community as a whole to one 
section.’ Another argues that there have been at least two 
‘narrowings’ of the trust, viz. in 1559 and 1662. The Prime 
Minister declares that the Church is now ‘ protected by Parlia- 
ment within much narrower and more contracted limits.’ But 
surely there is a confusion here between post hoc and propter hoc. 
The whole trend of the English Reformation was to set the 
National Church free from the limitations and burdens of the later 
Middle Ages. Formulae and practices which had been compul- 
sory were removed so that men might enjoy if not absolute yet 
at least fuller liberty of thought and action. The arrangements 
of worship and the doctrinal pronouncements were designed to 
meet various types of mind and devotion. The design failed, 
because neither Romanist nor Puritan nor Calvinist would 
tolerate this comparative laxity. And it is rather disingenuous 
to see in the events of 1662 any aim but that of returning to the 
state of religion before the Great Rebellion. The Church of 
England has been ‘ narrowed ’ neither by herself nor by the State, 
but rather by those who have deserted her in order to cherish 
apart some narrower programme of belief and practice. Along- 
side of this higher form of argument there has been much talk 
of a succession of Churches: first a Celtic Church, then a Latin 
Church, finally an Anglican Church, very natural to minds which 
either regard religion as being so ‘ madly individualistic’ that 
there is no room in it for the action of a community, or else 
cannot conceive of the Church as anything more than a voluntary 
association of men who bind themselves to certain articles of 
partnership. For the latter type of thinker a change in the 
articles of association means the substitution of a new ‘ company’ 
for the old. For him it is obvious that there is no real continuity 
in the Church before and after the Reformation. “There is no 
better answer to such imaginings than the words of the Prime 
Minister: considering ‘the Church as a spiritual body,’ he 
declares that amid all changes and developments (due to Parlia- 
ment or otherwise) there has been ‘a substantial identity and 
continuity of existence in our National Church from its earliest 
days down to the present time.’** And the Attorney General, 
Sir John Simon, confessed, ‘I have no patience with the people 
who imagine that the Church of England began in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth.’ ** 


* Mr. H. H. Asquith, May 15, 1912: Hansard, 1143. 
** Sir John Simon, December 13, 1912: Hansard, 1040. 
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The old demand for Disendowment seemed reasonable. It 
was based on the theory that the State in the past had conferred 
the right of collecting a tax called tithes and had bestowed lands 
upon the Church, and what the State had given the State could 
take away. Now all that sort of argument has gone; it was 
bound to go directly history was asked, Did the State do this? 
The agitation is now fostered by charges of breach of trust which, 
if true, have been formally condoned by the State ; or by the cry 
that half the population does not want the ministrations of the 
Church, in oblivion of the fact that the population of the country 
has multiplied nearly sevenfold since the last alleged ‘ narrowing 
of the trust.’ There is no adequate reason why Disendowment 
should be found in a Disestablishment Bill, except on the academic 
ground that some three distinguished men, now dead, were once 
rash enough to say that the one must follow the other. 

Much is expected by the advocates of the Bill from the Dis- 
establishment of the Church in Wales. They were at a loss when 
pressed to say what they meant by the term. A considerable 
debate was devoted to the question. In the end the reply was If 
you wish to know what it means read the provisions of the Bill. 
Really the term itself bears no relation to those provisions. His- 
torically Establishment has denoted the protection, liberty, and 
security which, subject to its own paramount rights, the State 
accords to a religious community. The conditions have varied at 
times in proportion to the anxiety of the State for its supremacy. 
In the opinion of the lawyers the Nonconformist denominations 
are as strictly established as the Church. Lord Chief Justice 
Mansfield, giving judgment in the final Court of Appeal in 1767, 
referred to the 1689 Act of Toleration in these terms : 


The Dissenters’ way of worship is permitted and allowed by this Act. 
It is not only exempted from punishment, but rendered innocent and 
lawful ; it is Established, it is put under the protection, and is not merely 
under the connivance of the law. 


According to the only historical and legal interpretation of the 
words the first clause of the Bill, by ordaining that ‘the Church 

. shall cease to be established,’ outlaws the Church and ex- 
trudes it from the position of stability now secured by the laws. 
That is not the intention of its framers, of course. But Dises- 
tablishment is not the proper name for the measure ; it is rather 
a Readjustment Bill. It provides that the protection, liberty, and 
security which the State extends to the Church as to every 
denomination in this country shall henceforth be manifest in new 
modes and upon fresh conditions. Otherwise, for the sake of 
universal equality, all Nonconformist bodies should be included 

3M 2 
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along with the Church in one General Disestablishing and 
Disendowing Act. 

It is not from the name but from the provisions of the Bill 
that we learn what changes will be effected in the circumstances 
of the Church. There seems to be an idea that these changes 
will somehow remedy Nonconformist ‘ grievances.’ It is fair to 
ask whether the removal of the Welsh Bishops from the House 
of Lords and the abrogation of the customary precedence of the 
clergy in Wales will make the slightest difference in their treat- 
ment among Churchmen, or bring social privileges to Noncon- 
formist ministers. Churchmen cannot be expected to set a higher 
value on the office of a Nonconformist minister than is assigned 
to it in his own denomination. In the Church certain actions are 
invalid except they be done by men of a certain rank in Holy 
Orders. If one may judge by the speeches of Nonconformists 
in Parliament no such value is attributed to the ministrations of 
their ministers. Mr. Leach declared that ‘all the ordinances of 
religion can be and are administered without duly ordained minis- 
ters’ among the Nonconformists. Mr. Llewelyn Williams and 
Mr. Edgar Jones seem agreed in regarding their ministers as 
‘not indispensable but only secondary.’ If they accurately repre- 
sent the current view of their co-religionists they can hardly raise 
sympathy by the cry that the Church ‘ invalidates their ministry.’ 
It is equally difficult to perceive how the Bill will free the Church 
from mediaeval law, when, by its very provisions, it reimposes 
on the Disestablished Church the whole of the existing Ecclesiasti- 
cal Law in the guise of a fictitious contract. It is quite likely 
that the Church must have recourse to Parliament after 
Disestablishment as before for sanction to alter or modify her 
arrangements. 

While we talk of grievances it will be well to emphasise those 
which Churchmen have been made to feel over this Bill. There 
was the thinly veiled purpose of altering the domestic constitu- 
tion of the Church without consulting the views of Churchmen 
as a community. The Radical Press urged Disestablishment in 
order to obtain ‘ Lay Control.’ Members of Parliament frankly 
owned that they aimed at the ‘Democratising’ of the Church. 
No wonder that the leaders** became alarmed and assured 
Churchmen that whatever legal right Nonconformists might 
have to interfere, they would allow the resettlement to be con- 
ducted by bona-fide members of the Church of England exclu- 
sively. It remains to be seen whether that assurance is of any 
value. But our grievances are not limited to fears. We resent 
the interference with ecclesiastical boundaries ; we protest against 


** Sir D. Brynmor Jones, January 6, 1913 : Hansard, 877; Mr. Ll. Williams, 
January 6, 1913: Hansard, 913. 
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the exclusion of the Welsh clergy from the Convocation of Canter- 
bury as a flagrant infringement of ecclesiastical liberty. The 
State did not create Convocation, nor can it alter it. Neither 
has Parliament the right to restrict the operations of this Synod. 
Even Henry the Eighth was careful to secure its sanction to his 
violent courses. A high-handed Act is apt to be a precedent. It 
may well happen that at some future date the Welsh Church 
Bill of 1914 will be alleged as good reason for the State to interfere 
with the esoteric affairs of the soi-disant Free Churches. 


C. A. H. Gregn, D.D. 


Aberdare, South Wales. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THOUGHTS ON SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE questions arising from the ancient institutions of scholar- 
ships are many, and it is well to discusss them separately. 
Two years ago’ it was my privilege to treat within these blue 
covers of the advisability of making their income returnable, 
‘when, and if possible,’ according to Sir William Ramsay’s 
suggestion. This time I propose to discuss the value of individual 
scholarships, how far it is inadequate to the end in view, and 
how this inadequacy may in many cases be so made up as 
to render them more efficient for their end. But there is 
@ preliminary question, already much debated and familiar to 
the public: that is the reservation of scholarships for those 
whose family means are so strait that without such aid uni- 
versity careers would be impracticable. ‘How far should there 
be a definite limit set to the means of the candidate’s parents, 
and should the possession of a definite amount of means be 
a bar to at least the emoluments of the scholarship, if not to 
the title? ’ 

At first sight it would seem to be an absolute scandal for 
the child of a millionaire to be allowed to compete with the 
poor man’s son or daughter for funds in aid of that education 
which the father could provide unassisted. Yet, if not, where 
can a limit be assigned? We might specify some definite income, 
but the nominal income is no measure of the amount that 
can fairly be spent on the education of one single child in a 
family. Mr. Black, say, a struggling professional man, has 
half a dozen sons and daughters who, by reason of the very 
qualities that have made him what he is, are of promise through 
inheritance and surroundings; he would not be justified in 
sacrificing wholly the younger ones to the eldest and first to 
ripen for college. His neighbour, Mr. White, has but a single 
phoenix, who may indeed be an only child. Mr. Brown gets 
his living by the sweat of his brow for just so long as his 
health stays by him, as his employers keep solvent, and as 
commercial conditions and fashions remain unchanged. Mr. 


2 ‘Scholarships or Millstones,’ Nineteenth Century and After, June 1912. 
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Green has much the same income, but got on earlier in life, 
and has a small nest-egg put by for a rainy day. Mr. Robinson, 
again, derives his income from gilt-edged securities. All of 
these have the same income; but is it fair that the limit fixed 
to exclude Robinson, and perhaps Green, should also exclude 
the hard-working and deserving Brown and Black? 

Again, since the known possession of means is, as a matter 
of fact, a social advantage, conversely the known lack of means 
must needs be regarded as a social disadvantage. It may be 
a commercial disadvantage also; for the public declaration of 
lack of means as a necessary preliminary to the entry of a child 
for a scholarship may well react disastrously on the parent’s 
credit. Therefore, and wisely, the immense majority of scholar- 
ships are not burdened with a ‘ penury qualification.’ 

It has been suggested that while entrance should be open 
to all, the wealthy should be in honour bound to refund the 
scholarship money. There is much to be said for this view, 
and we shall see later a useful mode of introducing its essence. 
But parents who could afford to send their children to 
college without such aid should not be expected in all cases 
to refund it. The college expenses are by no means limited 
to fees, text-books and instruments, and bare maintenance, 
but there are other needs, which might lay too heavy a burden 
on family funds, which we shall discuss below. Moreover, 
graduation is not the end and completion of academic and pro- 
fessional education. The classical scholar, the biologist, the 
geologist, and the medical man should all travel after obtain- 
ing the primary degree. For the classic learns to know at first 
hand the lands that cradled his own darling studies ; the biologist, 
the geologist see for themselves a far wider variety of nature 
than was accessible to them at home, and learn to know organisms 
or formations as they occur outside the figures and descriptions 
of the text-books; more than anyone does the new-fledged doctor 
need to study the views and the practices of eminent men 
outside the narrow limits of his own medical school, nay, his 
own country. The legist, the commercist must learn to appre- 
ciate the effect of foreign customs and currencies on foreign 
men. Still more imperative is a period of transition for the 
engineer; for he must be articled at a premium to an actual 
practitioner to gain that practical experience of his subject which 
the medical student has won before graduation in the wards of 
the hospital. And the more deserving, the more promising the 
student, the more essential is this period of post-graduate study, 
the greater the benefit that the world will reap if it be accorded 
to him. So we must admire the parent who spends his own 
income on his child’s college education, and allows the scholar- 
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ship money to lie by tor post-graduate study, or indeed for 
any other costly method of starting him in life. 

Again, all students are, in a sense, scholars, for all academic 
institutions are supported by endowment, private or public, and 
the fees charged never cover the full cost. Is it logical to 
bar from these special prizes that smooth the path to a complete 
education those who by compulsion as citizens contribute most 
largely to the public endowments? Or shall we exclude from 
private endowments those whose forebears, whose class, have 
contributed most largely to them? 

The cost of the style of life necessary to earn one’s living 
is highest among the professional men who, in the nature of 
things, as we have already noted, are likely to supply the largest 
contingent of qualified scholars. All this leads us to the conclusion 
that it is unwise to place a money limit on the family means 
of candidates for scholarships generally, though it is well to 
preserve the practice of restricting a certain number for those 
of humble means. Even so, having regard to the question we 
have raised of social position, I would prefer to see such re- 
strictions applied to the scholarship fund, and not to the scholar- 
ships themselves; for the latter course affixes the badge of 
impecuniosity to the holder of such restricted benefactions. Yet 
there is something to be said on the other side; it may not 
be pleasant to go about with the scarlet badge of deafness on 
one’s arm, but it is a good protection, as informing the speed 
merchant that his bell or hooter will give you no warning of 
his approach. So the award of a ‘restricted scholarship’ is a 
useful safeguard to the poor scholar against temptations to prodi- 
gality. Here, in Cork, where we have many such scholarships, 
the staff have looked out for them as indicating men who are 
likely to make the best use of their opportunities; and I have 
detected no sign of social disadvantages ; and the name of Belle 
Honan,” their foundress, will ever be honoured in our college. 

For my part I would gladly see the opulent parent anxious 
to refund not merely scholarship money but the full share of 
every endowment that cheapens his children’s education. This 
refund of the emoluments of scholarships is occasionally made 
after the award; so that while the fund is spared, yet for the 
actual competition in a given year a rich man’s child may have 
irrevocably crowded out another qualified candidate. It would be 
well if the practice of certain colleges in the older Universities 
were generalised; and that in the preliminary form of entry a 


? Miss Belle Honan presented to the College shortly after its reorganisation 
under the Act of 1908 a sum of 10,000/. to provide scholarships for candidates 
of ‘conspicuous merit’ who are in a position to prove to the satisfaction of 
the President of the College that it would be impossible for them to obtain 
@ course of instruction for # university degree without the aid of the scholarship. 
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space were left for a declaration that in case of election fo a 
scholarship the emoluments would be declined, so that no 
crowding-out could occur. For example, if seven scholarships 
were competed for, and one of the first seven had signed this 
declaration, it would be open to the board to elect an eighth 
qualified candidate without further ado. But such declarations 
should be kept absolutely confidential. In such a case the Presi- 
dent would inform the board after the seven names had been 
declared ‘I note that one of the seven has signed the refund 
declaration ; is the next man qualified by his performance for 
an eighth scholarship?’ The only publicity would be the in- 
ference from the additional name that some one of the first seven 
was known to be in a position to decline the emoluments of his 
scholarship. 


The value of scholarships is only in the rarest cases adequate 
to the full maintenance of the holders during a complete academic 
career; and has usually to be supplemented from family funds. 
On the whole, it is good that this should be so, and that parents 
should look to the settlement of their children in life as part 
of the price they are prepared to pay for the happiness of a 
home life. But it often tells very hardly on the student, especially 
here in Ireland, where, for the most part, regulations are specially 
directed against pluralities in scholarships, even when derived 
from totally independent sources. We must remember that 
parents of moderate means who send their children to the Univer- 
sities lose their service at a time when, if otherwise employed, 
they would actually contribute to the family wealth. Such 
parents, themselves leading the simple life, cannot at all realise 
what are the expenses that must be incurred for the profitable 
use of College opportunities. Board, lodging, clothing, social 
experience have to be provided for in addition to College fees, 
text-books, and instruments. Where students live with their 
parents the expenses under these headings are decreased, and the 
County Councils have most liberally paid for the pension of their 
students in recognised hostels. But in many cases the condition 
of the poor scholar is deplorable. I have heard of students work- 
ing through their course on insufficient food, even of the plainest 
quality. American students are said to get over the difficulty 
by acting as waiters in summer resorts. This may be a good 
thing where the work demanded is not too severe, and the hours 
are not too long. But my limited acquaintance with such matters 
leads me to fear that such a vacation might send back the student 
unrested and worn at the beginning of term, just when he should 
be at his freshest. 

Really to profit by his course in College; a student must mix 
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on equal terms with his fellows. He must be suitably clad; his 
linen must be changed sufficiently often—owing to the cruelty 
of the laundries, this implies frequent renewals, unless his people 
can wash it at home. We have all heard of the reply blurted 
out by the poor sub-lieutenant to one of Napoleon’s parvenu 
generals who reproved him for his dirty cuffs, whereas his own, 
when of that rank, had always been impeccable : ‘ Yes, General, 
but my mother is a schoolmistress.’ Games and sports form a 
most important part of academic life. In Cork, as in many other 
Colleges, subscription to these is included in the College fee. 
Travelling to meet other athletic clubs and sustain the credit of 
the College abroad is impossible to the poor student. Walking 
is the cheapest form of athletic exercise; but even on walks 
refreshments must be taken, and to carry them for anything 
longer than an afternoon’s stroll of ten miles is awkward and 
conspicuous for solids, impossible for liquids. The geologist and 
the engineer need to fare further afield ; and a bicycle is essential 
for the former, railway fares for both. The theatre, the concert- 
room, the circulating library—nay, the dance—are all parts of 
the education of the townsman, still more of the rustic. Much 
has been said in praise of the sturdy virtues of self-denial ; they 
may be pushed too far. The constant ostentation of wealth marks 
the snob ; the perpetual profession of penury makes the prig or 
the parasite—at best, it must entail a mischievous aloofness. I 
remember one man of great ability who rose to a not undis- 
tinguished position, who never really outgrew the bitterness of 
his self-denying student days, and missed the sweetness of temper 
that in others I have known to atone for a complete lack of polish. 
He failed to see that the friendly banter of his chief implied a 
platform of equality, and resented it as black insult. The 
arrogance sprung from isolation led him to overrate the merit of 
his own good original work, and prevented that free discussion 
with other workers in the same field which would have supplied 
him with a correct perspective ; and so his great qualities never 
attained their full blossom, and therefore failed to fructify. 
I recall Mrs. Browning’s words in Aurora Leigh : 


This great world 
Uncomprehended by you shall remain, 
Uninfluenced by you. 


In strong contrast I recall a man who passed through his 
Medical Course and his Science Course (Biology) simultaneously, 
with the rare distinction of First Class Honours in both at the 
degree, who passed first into the Indian Medical Service and first 
out of the Government Training College at Netley, was soon 
appointed Surgeon-Naturalist to the Bay of Bengal Survey, and 
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was discharging the duties of Director of the Calcutta Museum 
when he died from cholera at a little over thirty. His was a fine 
character and a sweet personality, with the broadest of interests 
and of tastes, which happily he had the means to cultivate. Had 
he been forced to work on watery porridge (‘tenui meditatus 
avena’) his personality and his career would have been other 
than they were. 

I would not for one moment urge that all scholars should be 
treated in the same way ; but there are scholars and scholars. The 
one class comprises those who could never by any chance make 
over 75 per cent. in any examination, according to ordinary 
marking: I use this qualification advisedly, for mathematical 
marking is a thing apart, whose mysteries are only revealed to 
the mathematician. The men of this class will make very good pro- 
fessional men : it is extremely unlikely that they will ever do more. 
The other class would, all going well, obtain from 85 to 95 per 
cent. in their examinations : it is of such that the world has need. 
The examination is a useful test, but I do not recommend it 
as the only one. Toa teacher one man may figure as a ‘ 90 per 
cent.’ from his practical work, from the calibre he displays in 
his daily intercourse in the class-room; and yet when it comes 
to examination he will come apparently into the lower class. I have 
in my mind the case of two men who happened to be old school- 
mates and intimate friends, of whom the one always did himself 
ample justice in the examination room, whereas the other came 
out 10 to 15 per cent. lower than what I was convinced was 
his rightful position. Both these men have in their scientific 
careers fully justified the high estimate I formed of their promise 
thirty years ago in the old biological laboratory in the Owens 
College, Manchester. So the criterion of exceptional merit cannot 
be taken from the rough and ready methods of examination, 
but must be left to the judgment of the teacher in the last resort. 
Still the gap between the two classes, even if not always revealed 
by examination, is seen therein as a rule, and is real and deep, 
if not wide. Compare a teacher’s remark on two very good students : 
“A is not in the same street with B, but I admit the turning 
isn’t very far off.’ 

I have sometimes plotted for an examination list the curve 
of distribution of marks and men: the failures are very irregu- 
larly distributed : then there is a crowding about the pass-line ; 
above there is a scattering; next comes a small crowd of 65 to 
75 per cent., say, 2nd Class Honour men ; then a gap intervenes, 
till we come to the 1st Class Honour men, who may be scattered, 
or lie close, weakness on some points being compensated by 
strength in others. 

Now the results of the entrance examinations of youths enter- 
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ing College are not fitted to enable one to predict how they will 
get on there, seeing that the greater independence and spon- 
taneity of work in College differ so widely from the strict con- 
ditions of school-life ; and the boy who has done well in the latter 
may be a failure in College. But by the end of the first session 
every teacher, at least in practical subjects, will have formed 
@ pretty fair judgment as regards his own subject. It is true, 
however, that a man who has impressed me as a biologist of 
extreme promise (and who by his career has since fully justified 
my anticipations) has not shown any signs of particular brilliancy 
to my chemical and physical colleagues. 

For the full development of such men as I speak of the world 
will be grateful ; and it has a right to expect that their education 
shall be as full as possible in every respect, social as well as 
pedagogic. To influence their fellow-men in the intercourse of 
daily life, that intercourse must be on the easiest of terms. We 
may define manners as The Technique of Human Fellowship : 
that which enables one’s best qualities to produce their highest 
effect on one’s fellow-men. What avails it to possess a soul full 
of music or of poetry, if one can neither execute nor compose 
well enough to carry one’s message of harmony to mankind ? 

Therefore I would wish to see funds, whether of public endow- 
ment or of private benefaction, placed in the hands of the Head 
of every College for the fosterage of the best men who required 
it. No social advantage, no physical requirement should be with- 
held from such. If private benefaction were the source, the giver 
would do well to play the part of fairy godmother: ‘ Bis dat 
qui ipse dat.’ This idea is no vainfancy. Permanent endowments 
of the kind I want are already existing in some of the Colleges 
of the older Universities, whose founders and benefactors wrought 
in closer touch with living human needs than our legislators of 
to-day. Of private individuals I may cite the Rothschilds, who 
in England and in France have ever been willing to pay with 
their persons as well as with their purses, and have indeed treated 
their beneficiaries as well-beloved godsons. The individual Gov- 
ernors of the Theological Training Colleges of the Jews and 
Nonconformist Protestants have also made it a practice to give 
hospitality in their homes to their young men during term-time, 
to invite them to their country seats during vacation, to give 
them useful presents as occasion has arisen. Now these institu- 
tions largely depend on the personal contributions of the wealthier 
members of the sect, who are naturally called upon to administer 
the funds they supply, and so form the majority of the Governing 
‘Bodies. In most of our modern Universities the governors are 
selected without such direct reference to their personal means, 
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and their good will alone would be inadequate for the exercise 
of sponsorial privileges. 

To make up for this difference it would surely be easy for men 
of wealth and position in University towns to assume this position 
of sponsorial benefactors, giving their names to the Head as 
willing to play that part up to a certain limit. And such men 
might be accorded by statute official recognition as ‘ Patrons’ 
or ‘Sponsors,’ with their names inserted in the Calendar or 
inscribed on tablets in the College, as an example to others. If 
they wished in their modesty to escape public honours, there is 
nothing to hinder them from informing the Head that during 
the current year they would hold such and such a sum at his 
disposal. What would it not mean to a Professor anxious about 
the present of his best student to be able to say to him—as it 
has been my happiness to say—‘ You cannot do yourself justice 
if you have to teach for maintenance while you are studying : 
Ihave so much in hand now; andif all goes well, next year will 
also be managed.’ Or, ‘ You are looking quite out of form, and 
the President wants you to go away for a fortnight at Easter. 
Go and talk to him to-morrow.’ 

In a discussion of a paper on these lines in the Cork Literary 
and Scientific Society, I was taxed with undue optimism in the 
matter of sponsorial benefaction. But bearing in mind the 
strong sense of duty in expenditure that prevails among those who 
have been favoured in the distribution of this world’s goods, I 
could reply with a clear conscience that nothing would surprise 
me less or delight me more than the reception within six months 
by our President of a sum of three figures, or even four, for such 
purposes. : 

In any case, many competent judges hold that there are far 
too many scholarships, while their individual value is inadequate 
for the reasons I have given. The exaction of a higher standard 
of award would reduce the number of scholarships given, and 
the sums unappropriated in consequence might be earmarked for 
such supplements as are above indicated. 

At present I am speaking in a half-light, from limited experi- 
ence: for facts and figures are imperfectly known; in a few 
months we shall have fuller knowledge. Arising from the dis- 
cussion of my paper, ‘ A Plea for Supplementing Small Scholar- 
ships,’ read in 1912 at the British Association at Dundee 
(Section L.—Education), a Committee was appointed on the 
matter; and a questionary has been sent to the Heads of all 
institutions of academic rank in the British Isles, excluding 
purely technical and theological institutions. The answers that 
I have received go far to justify the paper and the inquiry. The 

Vor. LXXV—No. 446 8 N 
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publication of the circular here as an Appendix may perhaps 
elicit valuable information other than official, which will be 


gratefully received and duly acknowledged. 
Marcus HartToa. 


APPENDIX. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
Section L.—Education. 
CoMMITTEE. 

Reference.—To inquire into and report on the number, distribution, and 
respective values of Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Bursaries held by 
University students during their undergraduate course, and on funds 
private and open available for their augmentation. 

Chairman.—Sir Henry Miers. 
Secretary.—Professor Marcus Hartog. 
Miss L. J. Clarke, Miss B. Foxley, Professor H. Bompas Smith, and 
Principal Griffiths. 
University College, Cork; March 11, 1913. 

Drak ,—On behalf of the above Committee I write to ask 
if you will very kindly furnish me with information in regard to the 
following questions : 

i. The number, duration, and respective values of Scholarships, Exhi- 
bitions, and Bursaries in your College? 

ii. Whether two or more such benefactions are tenable together ? 

iii. Whether any limit is imposed on the maximum annual income 
derived from endowments of all kinds by a single beneficiary ? 

iv. Have you at your disposal any funds (a) of permanent endow- 
ment; or (b) of private benefaction to supplement Scholarships, &., for 
the complete maintenance of students of exceptional promise? 

v. (a) Have cases occurred in which successful candidates have been 
obliged to decline Scholarships, &c., on the ground of inadequate personal 
means ? 

(b) Have any deserving beneficiaries retired during their course through 
lack of adequate means ? 

(c) Have such resignations been met by help from or through the 
College ; and if so in what way ? 

vi. Will you very kindly add any further suggestions or information 
bearing on this matter? I am, dear , faithfully yours, 

Maxcus Hartoe (Secretary to the Committee). 





‘AT THE MOUTH OF THREE WITNESSES’ 


One witness shall not rise up against any iniquity: at the mouth 
of three witnesses shall the matter be established.—Deut. xix. 15. 


I 


As an all-the-year-round resident in a hamlet, I have ventured 
to emphasise to the utmost (in two issues of this Review’) the 
importance of trying to put aside considerations of party advantage 
in examining and preparing solutions of the problems of the rural 
districts. When we come face to face with these problems—it 
is trite enough in all conscience to say it, but it seems to be 
necessary to say it over and over again—we are at the very root 
of the welfare of England. 

As to the insistent facts of the situation, what is there to 
be said but : ‘ Things are what they are, and the consequences of 
them will be what they will be; why, then, should we desire 
to be deceived?’ ? 

As to the conclusions to be drawn from those facts, and as 
to the remedies to be proposed, it has become plainer than ever 
these last three months that the good will and leisure, the best 
brains and experience required for their consideration, are not 
to be found in one party camp only. 

Happily, most of the students of the rural situation are far 
away from the acrid atmosphere of party politics in the capital. 
They are exposed, nevertheless, to the danger of being set by 
the ears by professional politicians—as salaried M.P.s may with- 
out offence be called—whipped on by professional fanatics of my 
own craft. No opportunity should be lost, therefore, of im- 
pressing on those who are sincerely interested in bettering the 
rural state of things, that it is urgent continually to seek among 
their neighbours points of agreement rather than points of diver- 
gence, and to insist that, when remedies are proposed, the 
criticism to be listened to shall be the criticism of the people best 
acquainted with the country districts. There can be no real 


1 ‘Whitehall and the Countryman,’ Nineteenth Century and After, November 
1913. ‘Tiberius Gracchus and His Judges,’ Nineteenth Century and After, 
January 1914. 

* Butler, 
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forward movement if it is party advantage we have before our 
eyes, and not that spectacle which we profess distresses us so 
much, the spectacle of the under-cultivated land and the under- 
cultivated rural population of a country which vaunts itself as the 
leader of European progress. 

What many of us believe in our hearts, however, is that only 
by Liberal, only by Unionist, or only by Socialist prescriptions 
can the rural Sick Man be cured. In these circumstances, it is 
impossible to go too far back in order to seek points of agreement. 
Before we can talk of agreed remedies we must seek for a common 
statement of the facts of the situation which is to be ameliorated. 
Unfortunately, too many of us are in the way of reading and 
listening to our own side almost exclusively. It is not an easy 
matter to collect rival speeches and programmes and examine 
them apart from the disturbing influence of party newspaper 
writing. It seems worth while, therefore, to attempt a very 
elementary thing, that is to frame from the speeches, books, and 
pamphlets of the three political parties something like a common 
declaration as to the state of things in rural England to-day. Mr. 
Asquith has said, and said truly, that ‘the main facts of the 
situation do not appear to be in controversy.’ But the truth of 
this is not so widely realised as it should be. It stands out very 
clearly, however, when the statements of the leading contro- 
versialists are conveniently arranged in parallel columns. At the 
mouth of three hostile witnesses the drab facts as to the condition 
of the countryside are established. These facts need to be 
established beyond all possibility of question, because, as Lord 
Morley (aptly quoted by Mr. Acland) once said, ‘The English 
have a bad habit of denying or palliating an evil unless they are 
prepared with an instant remedy for it.’ 

Some readers may make acquhintance for the first time with 
the Socialist view. If, as may be possible, they are surprised 
by its moderation, they may perhaps be reminded that it was 
not Socialists who wrote in their Land Report, but Mr. Jesse 
Collings, in his Colonisation of Rural Britain, who declared : 


The system we are working under produces great wealth at one end of 
the scale, poverty and destitution at the other. The first charge on 
industries is large fortunes for employers, instead of a fair and comfortable 
living for the workers. All the means of production are in the hands of a 
comparatively few persons who control Governments and direct legislation. 
The people, who have neither capital nor land, are controlled. 

A boom in trade, which secures great wealth to the capitalist, brings no 
‘permanent improvement to the workers. 

Those who think the very unsatisfactory state of things can continue 
forget that we have what is found in no other country, a proletariat that 
composes the great bulk of the population. They also forget that this 
proletariat has votes. 
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Mr. Collings proceeds that ‘ Socialism is not a passing pheno- 
menon,’ but ‘it will stay until some practical alternative is pro- 
duced,’ and that can only be ‘a drastic, far-reaching, and sound 
policy of Land reform.’ 

Mr. Acland is right in arguing for ‘ the actual facts being made 
available in as many ways as possible.’ As ‘there is a broad 
national problem before us, we must hope,’ he says, ‘ for a really 
strong national public opinion.’ It is plainly desirable that the 
outstanding questions of the country districts should eventually 
be solved largely by consent. We may go farther than that and 
say that a settlement, largely by consent, is the only satisfactory 
way in which these questions can be solved. Laws may be made, 
but they have afterwards to be administered. In the ill-feeling 
created by the Insurance Act we have a striking illustration of 
how, when the details of a measure are not sufficiently thought 
out before enactment, and the people for whose benefit that 
measure is enacted are not sufficiently prepared, unnecessary fric- 
tion may be caused. Those who, in the case of many rural ques- 
tions, scout the notion of a settlement by consent, must have short 
memories indeed. They have forgotten even the history of the 
Home Rule controversy. Could Home Rulers of the closing years 
of the Gladstonian epoch have dreamt that, with successive 
majorities in the House of Commons, and a Parliament Act to 
force a Bill through the Lords, conciliation would still be 
imperative ? 

There is another consideration. The Liberal hope is that, 
when the present Government goes to the country, it will be 
entrusted with a majority in order to carry out the Land policy 
which it has outlined. This hope may be realised. But in politics 
there are few certainties. Suppose the Unionists are returned? 
What about Land problems then? Are Liberals, now impatient 
of talk about non-party solutions, prepared to see Land problems 
dealt with wholly according to Unionist ideas? Or are they 
counting on a Unionist Government taking counsel with the best 
rural opinion and experience, even if it be Liberal? Do they 
expect to be better treated by their opponents than they are 
prepared to treat them? 

In addressing themselves to the Land Problem, both parties 
have spoken of the need of a courageous attitude and of thorough- 
going measures. The solutions which are to be attempted will 
make their mark on the history of the countryside. It is no 
rhetorical flourish that we are at the parting of the ways in rural 
England. Here, if ever, is a case for ‘long views.’ Here, surely, 
is the opportunity of proving ourselves worthy of a national 
emergency by making an honest attempt to effect a national 
settlement. 
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Tt can hardly be denied that the rural programmes of the 
Liberal and Unionist parties have been drawn up and issued in 
more or less close consultation with the party ‘ organisers of vic- 
tory.’ The framers of the programmes have had to consider not 
only what is sound but what will ‘go down.’ Mr. Prothero 
has spoken of a Unionist policy ‘designed, like that of their 
antagonists, to save or win them seats in rural constituencies.’ 
He adds, of course, that ‘only the most bigoted of party men 
can suggest that these methods of settling the future of a great 
and ancient industry are anything but folly.’ And Mr. Acland 
responds with an expression of regret that ‘a subject of this kind 
must go through the mill of party politics.’ 

‘Votes are necessary for the political machine,’ say the 
authors of The Land Retort; ‘both parties have this inherent 
weakness. It is of their nature born. The only hope for agricul- 
ture is to look after itself.’ 


In no other country [said Mr. Christopher Turnor at the Surveyors’ 
Institution in February] has the question of agricultural reform and 
development been made a matter of party politics. It has been reserved 
for us to achieve this supreme folly. . . . The only way out of this 
dangerous predicament is for all interested in agriculture to combine and 
put forward a policy of which the motto will be ‘ Agriculture first.’ 


The final Land policies are not going to be decided by partisans 
in London. Policies for the Land must be worked out on the 
Land. Is it so far from the truth, as an observant Australian 
writer has written in Our English Land Muddle, that, ‘in so 
far as the evil things under which the country suffers spring 
from political causes, neither party can claim freedom from a share 
in the responsibility, and neither party can claim, either on its 
record of sincerity or its proof of a sound appreciation of the 
situation, to be entrusted with the work of remedy ’? 


II 


1. How Tunes Stanp GENERALLY IN RuRAt ENGLAND.’ 
Socialist View. Unionist and Non-Party View. 


‘Tue Runa Prosiem.’—Agricul- ‘ UNIONIST AGRICULTURAL 
ture employs more people than any Poxicy.’—The output of agriculture 
other industry. The problems of the can be greatly increased. Only 


* The quotations are from the five chief party publications, The Rural 
Problem [Socialist] (Constable); Zhe Land Report [Liberal] (Hodder and 
Stoughton) ; Unionist Agricultural Policy (Murray); The Land Problem: Notes 
of the Land Conference |Unionist] (Wyman); The Land Retort, by C. Adeane 
and E. Savill [Unionist] (Murray); and from English Farming, Past and 
Present, by R. E. Prothero (Longmans); The Colonisation of Rural Britain, 
by Jesse Collings (Rural World Co.); A Pilgrimage of British Farming, by 
A. D. Hall (Murray); Land Problems and National Welfare, by Christopher 
Turnor (Lane); and Transactions of the Surveyors’ Institution (Paper by 
Christopher Turnor, February 23). 
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Socialist View. 
country are intimately bound up 
with national life and health. The 
average town politician is blind to 
the enormous importance of rural 
problems, to the pitiful waste of 
life and wealth that is going on. 

There has been a decrease in the 
number of people engaged in agricul- 
ture, and a decrease in the rural 
population. 

The tendency, as civilisation 
advances, for industry to displace 
agriculture, is not necessarily regret- 
table, but it carries with it the need 
of new ideals, of a country life move- 
ment which shall prevent agriculture 
and all it represents being smothered 
by the neglect of our urban rulers. 
The status of the countryman must 
be raised and his opportunities 
increased. The methods of agricul- 
ture must be revised in the light of 
modern knowledge and requirements, 
so that the land may bring forth her 
increase. Some part of the organis- 
ing energies of the modern com- 
munity must be brought to bear on 
problems which have hitherto been 
left by our urban rulers to take care 
of themselves. 


Our produce is under 4l. per 
acre of all cultivated land, grass 
and arable. The sheep-farming 
average is high enough, but this is 
not true of other stock. A far 
higher head could be carried. 


We want to put a stop to rural 
depopulation. All vital statistics 
point to the superiority of country 
life. Intellectually, the lifo of a 
large town is unnatural ; the human 
race, during all time, up to a century 
or so ago, has lived in the country 
or within a mile of it. The life 
of a dweller in a city cut off from 
the sights and sounds of the normal 
life is a new and disquieting 
phenomenon. For centuries states- 
men have legislated against rural 
depopulation, and there is no doubt 
that their instinct has been sound. 
But, in present conditions, enter- 
prising and self-respecting men will 
not stay in the country if they can 
escape. 
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Unionist and Non-Party View. 
36 persons are employed per 1000 
acres of cultivated area, against 
75 in Denmark. 

There seems no reason why, if 
prices remain steady, and methods 
of cultivation are improved, we 
should not again have 1,700,000 
persons (instead of 1,100,000) en- 
gaged in agriculture, as was the case 
fifty years ago. Reckoning the 
annual food production per labourer 
at 129/., the increased labouring 
population would mean an addi- 
tional home-grown food  pro- 
duction of more than 80,000,0001. 

‘Nores or tHe Lanp Conrer- 
ENCE.’—The Land Report contains 
little that may not be found in the 
authoritative reports of Royal Com- 
missions, Select Committees, and 
Departmental Committees. The 
grievances are, for the most part, 
admitted grievances for which the 
nation desires a remedy. The forty 
pages contributed by Mr. Acland 
are an excellent example, in tone 
and temper, of the manner in which 
one of the gravest questions of our 
own or any other time should be 
approached by any _ responsible 
statesman. 

Everyone agrees that, taking the 
agricultural land of the country as 
a whole, more produce might be ob- 
tained from the soil to the advan- 
tage of the nation and to the benefit 
of all classes of the agricultural 
community. 

The necessity of making the land 
of more general use to the community 
will be universally recognised. It 
is a matter which vitally concerns 
not only agricultural prosperity but 
national efficiency. Owners and 
tenants in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of villages may be called upon 
to make certain sacrifices. But, so 
long as private property sacrifices 
are only demanded in what is 
acknowledged to be the public 
interest, and adequate compensation 
is given, no patriotic owner will 
complain. 

‘Tue CoLonisaTION OF RURAL 
Britarn.’—Land is the greatest asset 
of this country. There are very few 
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Liberal View. 

‘Report or THE Lanp Inquiky 
Committez.’—A large number of 
farms are producing much less than 
might be reasonably expected. There 
is room for a great increase of pro- 
duction. Farmers in comfortable 
circumstances under a good land- 
owner, who charges a low rent to the 
sitting tenant, are not very zealous 
about increasing the produce of the 
land beyond what has been tradi- 
tional and customary. 


Do we realise how essential a 
rural population is, and that Ger- 
many has thirteen persons employed 
in agriculture to every 100 acres of 
cultivated area, and France ten, 
while in the United Kingdom there 
are slightly under five? 


We have made no really effective 
effort to increase the rural popula- 
tion. The question of the production 
of the largest number of healthy, 
vigorous, independent, hopeful citi- 
zens, and the least number of 
depressed citizens with little outlook 
or hope, is the question. We cannot 
afford to yield to the plea ‘I can do 
and will do what I like with my 
own.’ 

There is a great amount of kindly 
feeling in rural life which may 
perhaps be turned after a time into 
@ somewhat new channel. Not a few 
landowners and farmers are prepared 
to assist in improvements and 
changes of an important kind. 


No reforms of village life can 
succeed which are not founded on a 
sound economic basis. On the other 
hand, no plea of economic necessity 
can justify conditions which are 
plainly indefensible from a humane 
or national point of view. 


To a large number of people land 
is not the raw material of an indus- 
try, but a means of pursuing sport 
or obtaining social consideration. 


It is essential that we. should 
realise how comparatively modern 
are the unlimited power of the land- 
lord and the landless position of the 
labourer. 


Mr. Asquiru: The process of 
migration and emigration ought to 
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Unionist and Non-Party View. 
estates on which there are not some 
wastes capable of being converted 
into arable land. 

The aggregate output of a given 
area in France or Germany is two- 
fold greater than that of a similar 
area in this country. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s land policy 
should convince landlords that 
things cannot go on as they are, but 
that a change is necessary both in 
their own interests and in those of 
the country. Our present land 
system saps the security of the 
nation and interferes with the 
happiness and prosperity of all 
sections of the community. ‘It is 
the paralysed limb of the body 
politic.’ 

The question of emigration is the 
most pressing danger that besets the 
n tion. 

Restrictions and conditions are 
placed by Parliament on owners of 
different kinds of property, such as 
mineowners, shipowners, manufac- 
turers, and) even on shopkeepers ; 
but owners of land have been left 
too much to do their own will instead 
of being obliged to recognise their 
responsibility to hold their land in 
conformity with national interests. 

Unlike personal property, an 
absolute and unqualified ownership 
of land, apart from its uses, is not 
recognised by old England law. A 
condition contrary would place all 
that is necessary to human life in 
the hands of a few. The theory and 
the original law of landowning in 
our country are that all lands belong 
to the King—that is, to the State. 

The middle and higher classes 
have so long been used to the exer- 


cise of political power that they are 


slow to recognise that it has passed 
from them. 

Lorp Lanspowne: Agriculture is 
infinitely the most important of our 
national industries, the indispens- 
able industry, the only inexhaustible 
source of our national wealth, the 
only antidote to a disease—the ten- 
dency of the people to desert the 
land and to congregate in the great 
cities. 
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Liberal View. 

be arrested. It is our business to 
ask the nation to devise some means 
of doubling, both in quantity and 
quality, the whole total of our 
agricultural production. If the 
schemes tend to produce one or the 
other, cr, above all, both of those 
results, they ought to commend them- 
selves without distinction of party 
to any man who has the best interest 
of his country at heart. 

Mr. Lioyp Grorce: Where there 
are any difficulties they can easily 
be adjusted by good will. In the 
absence of good will, existing difficul- 
ties are exaggerated and imaginary 
difficulties are created. 

There is no question which more 
vitally affects the well-being of every 
man, woman, and child than the 
question of the land. 

Most of the land of. Britain is in 
the hands of something like one-half 
the population of Bedford. Land- 
lordism is not only the greatest of all 
monopolies ; it is the least controlled 
of all monopolies. A small body of 
men exert tremendous jurisdiction 
over the comfort, the well-being, the 
life of millions. They can deny the 
land, and yet they have no qualifica- 
tion—not necessarily—no examina- 
tion, competitive or otherwise. There 
is no appeal to any tribunal from 
their decisions. I am not attacking 
landlords as a class. They are just 
as well-meaning, just as kindly, and 
have as keen a sense of duty as any 
citizens. What I do say is that you 
cannot trust human nature in any 
class, in any profession, from 
generation to generation, with sweep- 
ing powers, without there being 
abuse, wrong, oppression, and injus- 
tice. 

There is no better country to 
farm in than England for soil, 
climate, and markets, and we have 
40 persons on the soil for every 
1000 acres, while Denmark has 70, 
the Netherlands 120, Belgium 160, 
and all have no Protection. While 
wealth has increased prodigiously, 
while the markets are four times as 
good as they were, the rural popula- 
tion has gone down by 600,000 in 
fifty years. What a loss of real 
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Unionist and Non-Party View. 

I do not suggest that we can 
bring back to the land all the people 
who have left it, that we can even 
compete with some of the extraor- 
dinary attractions which are offered 
to our people by our great Dominions 
across the seas; but it is our duty to 
make a strong effort to keep the 
people we have got and to induce 
them to put their children upon the 
land and to bring up upon it what 
is, after all, the finest crop which the 
land can produce—a race of manly 
and contented and hard-working 
agriculturists. 

What our men want is constant 
and regular employment, a good 
house over their heads, a bit of land 
to cultivate, and some prospect of 
advancement in agricultural life. 
The yield of the national estate is a 
great deal too small. It is patent 
and obvious that more ought to be 
got out of the land than we get out 
of it at present. 

I shall never say a word in 
derogation of the old British system 
of landlord and tenant as we have 
known it in past years. Where that 
system is properly administered I 
do not think you can have a better 
one. So long as the estate remains 
in the hands of the owner, the farmer 
has all the security that he can 
desire ; he has an amount of liberty 
of cultivation which, I think, ought 
to satisfy him; and he has, as you 
know, the use of a large amount of 
capital which his landlord supplies, 
and which he therefore is relieved of 
supplying himself. The system has 
stood the trial of adversity very 
well. It has led to excellent culti- 
vation, and it has been vindicated 
by every Committee and Commission 
of Inquiry which has taken place 
with regard to our agricultural 
affairs. But, for all that, I do feel 
strongly that the time has come 
when we ought to supplement that 
admirable system by something of 
a different kind (June 23). 

Mr. Watrter Lone: We have got 
to take stock of the situation, to 
ask ourselves carefully whether there 
is any foundation for the attacks 
made upon us. 
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Liberal View. 
wealth that is. And the reason is 
the fatuous and _ unbusinesslike 
system of land ownership. 

We are keeping land under- 
cultivated whilst paying scores of 
millions for food from abroad! It 
is because the chief partner in the 
business of agriculture is dominated 
too much by other motives than 
agriculture. The owner of a mill is 
devoting the whole of his energy to 
making the concern profitable. 

Landlords could, if they liked, 
double the produce of the soil ; they 
could see in a few years an enor- 
mous increase in the population on 
the land ; they could strengthen the 
defence of the land ; and in the long 
run they themselves would get more 
out of it. — 


I said about six months ago that 
it was a national question, and 
ought to be settled on national lines 
by the concurrence of all parties and 
sections in the nation. It is a pro- 
blem of an abuse of power by a 
system, a problem of the land of 
England being so managed that it is 
not providing employment for one- 
third of the people it ought to 
employ, a problem of its not pro- 
ducing half the food that it. is 
capable of producing, a problem of 
the most important industry in the 
country being underpaid (Octo- 
ber 13). 

Mr. CHuRCcHILL: The owners of 
our native land who have come by 
time and custom into the power and 
inheritance of the nation, are they 
prosperous? They tell us No. The 
landowner has been stripped of the 
duties of government and adminis- 


tration which formerly belonged to. 


him. He feels himself vexed and 
hampered and harassed by succes- 
sive waves of superficial legislation 
which has irritated him without 
benefiting the rest of the community. 
He winces resentfully at the criti- 
cism which Parliament directs 
against his class, and still endea- 
vours in many cases to discharge 
obligations for which he gets no 
thanks. He hates the times in which 
he lives (October 20). 
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Unionist and Non-Party View. 

Mr. Joynson-Hicxs: The evil of 
which Mr. Lloyd George speaks does 
exist. ‘Privileges, prerogatives, 
pleasures, the amenities, the powers 
of the future, will be regarded as 
mere dust in the balance when you 
come to consider the happiness of 
the nation as a whole.’ Is there any 
decent Tory who doesn’t in his 
heart agree gladly with that? 

‘Boarp or AGRICULTURE Re- 
Pport.’—Since 1901 about 1,060,000 
acres have been withdrawn from 
arable cultivation. 

‘Lanp ProsizMs anD NATIONAL 
Wetrare.’—Some of the small estates 
which are not paying concerns ought 
to pass into the hands of those who 
can make them pay. No landowner 
ought to own more than 20,000 acres 
of average agricultural land, or have 
more than one large place. Land- 
owners should fit themselves for 
their profession as other business 
and professional men do. The 
owner of land is, to a greater extent, 
a steward than the owner of wealth 
in any other form. There is hardly | 
an estate in England that is 
developed as it should be. 

‘TRANSACTIONS OF THE SuR- 
veyors’ InstiTutTion.’—The tide of 
rural depopulation has increased 
again since 1911. And ours is the 
only country in which the yield of 
the land is not increasing. 

‘A Prrertmace or BriTIsH 
Farmine.’—Owners, however kindly 
and helpful to their tenants, are yet 
deficient in leadership. There is no 
one to set beside Coke of Norfolk or 
the landowners who did pioneering 
work in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century. The great 
opportunities of leadership are 
rarely or never exercised ; at their 
worst, landlords become mere rent 
receivers, and must inevitably become 
crowded out unless they take some 
higher view of their functions. The 
economic value of the landlord can 
be more than justified in the history 
of English farming, and he might 
more than ever establish his position 
to-day if he would take the oppor- 
tunities of leadership that lie before 
him. 
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2. THe Position or THE LABOURER. 


Socialist View. 

‘THe Rvurat Prositem.’—The 
career of the labourer offers at best 
little scope for ambition, and at 
worst a drudgery unequalled for 
monotony and wretchedness. There 
is little chance for himself or his 
children to raise themselves. Often 
the barest necessities of life are de- 
nied them. The wage of the labourer 
is scandalously low, his hours of 
work intolerably long, his chances of 
recreation negligible. His cottage 
belongs to his employer, and however 
ramshackle, unhealthy, or over- 
crowded, there is usually no other 
available. There is no milk to be 
bought for his babies, The condition 
is one of servility and dependence 
against which any relic of spirit 
must rebel in vain. 

And yet he knows that much of 
his suffering is wanton and unneces- 
sary. He can see that the land is 
not fully utilised, or is put to selfish 
uses. Not until this knowledge of 
his is borne in upon the rest of the 
community, not until the nation 
(with its fuller powers and truer 
sense of proportion) determines to 
take the problem as seriously as he 
does, will his unnecessary wrongs be 
righted, and a weak point in the 
armour of our national life be made 
strong again. 

The worst-paid labourer is by far 
the most numerous. Further, there 
is a tendency on the part of em- 
ployers to overestimate the value of 
payments in kind. 

Holidays are unknown in many 
parts, and there has been no reduc- 
tion of hours such as has taken 
place in urban industries. 

The demand for allotments is 
strong evidence of the insufficiency 
of cottage gardens. Only a minority 
of labourers possess pigs or poultry. 

The labourer has been more 
hardly hit than almost anyone else 
by the decrease in the purchasing 
power of his wage, for the decrease 
affects in his case the necessities of 
life. 


Unionist and Non-Party View. 


‘UNIONIST AGRICULTURAL 
Poticy.’—The agricultural popula- 
tion is the backbone of the nation’s 
physique, and on this ground alone 
has a claim to special attention. 

The statesman who attempts to 
solve the problem should be prepared 
with a scheme which embraces every 
aspect. 

Socially and economically the 
labourer is the root of the agricul- 
tural problem. 

In many counties the great 
majority of labourers are  ill- 
educated and ill-fed, and conse- 
quently inefficient both mentally and 
physically. In other counties, where 
the average wage paid is compara- 
tively high, some employers pay 
wages considerably below the 
average. 

‘Norges or THE Lanp ConrER- 
ENcE."—As to the earnings of 
labourers, there are no two opinions. 
The broad fact is beyond controversy. 
The rate of cash wages paid in some 
districts is very low, and everyone 
is prepared to support any really 
sound measures. 

Men have no openings, no chance 
of bettering their fortunes. Enxist- 
ence becomes listless, monotonous, 
narrow. Something must be done to 
bring new hopes, new interests, new 
prospects into village life if young, 
energetic, and vigorous men are tobe 
attracted to the soil. It is probably 
true that a Saturday half-holiday 
would be a greater inducement to 
stay on the land than an extra 
1s. 6d. a week. 

‘THe Lanp Rerort.’—It cannot 
be to the advantage of agriculture 
that the labourer should be badly 
housed or be paid such low wages as 
to incapacitate him. It is hard that 
he should not have time off for 
recreation, as is common in other 
trades. 

‘Enetish Farmine, Past anp 
PresEnt.’—The peasant under the 
old system had a definite place in the 
community. He was not cut off from 
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Liberal View. 

‘Report ofr THE Lanp Inquiry 
Commaitrer.’—The condition of a 
vast number of labourers and their 
families is such as urgently calls for 
reform, whether we consider it from 
their own point of view or from the 
broad national point of view which 
concerns the town-dweller quite as 
much as the country-dweller. 

Owing to bad housing, thousands 
of children and adults are dying or 
being permanently injured in health 
every year. The condition of things 
is a scandal and a reproach. The 
progress made to provide a remedy 
is, in proportion to the national 
need, quite inadequate. 

A large mass of labourers find 
themselves in too dependent a 
position to have any outlook. Here 
and there men of exceptional charac- 
ter and special opportunities save 
money, but with the majority who 
bring up families this is out of the 
question. 

That the pick of the villagers are 
constantly leaving the villages no 
one disputes. Under any system, the 
best human products will be liable 
to be drawn into the towns ; the need 
of caring better for rural life, if it 
is to act as a reservoir, becomes 
greater every year. 

In only a few counties are the 
average earnings of ordinary 
labourers sufficient to keep a family 
of normal size in physical efficiency. 
The low wages lie at the root of the 
great shortage of cottages. 

The most energetic and indepen- 
dent labourers are emigrating or 
migrating to the towns. As regards 
those who remain, low wages set up 
& vicious circle, since by keeping 
down the standard of physical and 
mental development they tend to 
prevent labourers from being worth 
a higher wage. The evidence goes 
to show that low-paid labour is not 
really cheap labour. 


Mr. Lioryp Grorce: The wages 
are lower than in any great industry. 
The hours of labour are longer. You 
have no Saturday half-holiday, and 
the worst dwellings. The labourer 
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Unionist and Non-Party View. 
the classes above. To-day the gulf is 
wide enough. It is broadened by a 
civilisation which is more and more 
based on the possession of money. 
All the employing classes have 
moved on and upwards in wealth, 
education, in tastes, in habits, in 
their standard of living. Except in 
education the employed alone have 
stood comparatively still. The sense 
of social inferiority which is thus 
fostered has impressed the labourer 
with the feeling that he is not 
regarded as a member of the com- 
munity but as its helot. The new 
commercial system has made the 
labourer entirely dependent on 
employment and weekly wages. He 
must sell his labour under the stress 
of new exigencies which limit his 
powers of bargaining. He has no 
resource on which to fall back. His 
livelihood and his home depend on a 
week’s notice. 

Lorp Lanspowne: There are 
some people who tell us that it is 
necessary to call in the assistance 
of the Government for the purpose 
of fixing the amount of remuneration 
which labourers receive. My mind 
is open. The State now interferes 
in a great many of our private con- 
cerns, and if anyone can show that 
in this case it would be for the public 
advantage that it should interfere 
I am ready to examine the proposal 
(June 22). 

I am not frightened by the words 
‘minimum wage ’—not in the least. 
In the case of sweated industries 
I supported it. I knew all the 
economic objections against it, but 
I supported it because on the whole 
I believed that a remedy was neces- 
sary, and that in those cases it was 
the only remedy. I take precisely 
the same view about this problem. 

Mr. Bonar Law: Wages are so 
low in some districts that at any 
costs they ought to be raised 
(November 13). 

‘Tue CoLoNIsATION oF RURAL 
Britain.’—It is difficult to see what 
room there is for saving out of the 
miserable wages the labourers 
receive. 
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has no prospect, no outlook, no 
chance of rising. Yet there is no 
labour that is as productive, as 
essential. It is not unskilled 
labour. 

There was a time when the 
labourer had an interest of his own 
in the land. He had a stake in the 
country. His title was apparently 
as indefeasible as that of the lord of 
the manor. The labourer has been 
converted from a contented, well-fed, 
independent peasant to a hopeless, 
underpaid, landless drudge. 

The land system is responsible. 
The labourer has no real access to 
the owner of the soil, and the respon- 
sibility must lie with the owner. 
Why should he shift it on the 
farmer? Land ownership has always 
been established, maintained, and 
continued as stewardship for 
the State. Ownership is its sanc- 
tion, ownership is its reward, 
but in essence it is a_ trust. 
The landowners are responsible not 
merely to the farmers but the 
labourer. 

The Small Holdings Act has 
tempted the labourer to a prospect 
which he cannot altogether realise 
under present conditions, and that 
makes his position less tolerable, 
because it increases his suspicion of 
the class he is dealing with, and you 
have the best labourers fleeing by 
tens of thousands every year from 
this country (October 13). 

Mr. Cuurcuitt: The moral, 
social, and economic basis upon 
which the labourer stands must be 
healthy, solid, and comparatively 
attractive. Except on that founda- 
tion nothing can be built. When at 
the Board of Trade I had the honour 
of passing the Trade Boards Act. 
We selected certain industries to be 
the subject of the special interven- 
tion of the State in which the wages 
in many cases were exceptionally 
and scandalously low, and the rate 
of wages bore no relation either to 
the value of the labour or the profits 
of the industry. Above all, we 
selected: trades where there was no 
organisation among the workers, and 
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Unionist and Non-Party View. 

Mr. CHartzes BatHugst, M.P.: 
Some few agricultural employers do 
not, in view of the present cost of 
commodities, pay their labourers a 
subsistence wage. Don’t let us burke 
the fact. 

Mr. Joynson-Hicxs: [As to 
extra wages coming out of rent.] 
What else did we, as honest men, 
think the extra wages could come 
from ? 

‘A Prtertmace or BritisH 
Farmine.’—The third estate of the 
farming community is perhaps in 
the worst case. He is much worse 
peid than his fellows in any other 
industry. His hours are very long, 
his holidays few or none, and he has 
no trade union to protect him from 
the occasional tyranny of his 
employer. Not that the farmer is a 
bad master as a rule ; but sometimes, 
from inability to appreciate the 
changed conditions under which 
labour has to be managed, he plays 
the bully and mishandles his men, 
to his own detriment. The farmer’s 
complaint is that the majority of 
his men are not worth their wages, 
and that is very probably true ; they 
will have to be more highly paid 
still before they will earn their 
money. 

Above all, the agricultural 
labourer wants a better outlook. 
Two main factors are driving the 
best of the youngsters away from the 
farms: the lack of a chance to rise 
to any sort of a position and the 
deficiency of cottages. 

‘Report TO THE BOARD OF 
Acricutrurse.’—The ordinary career 
of the labourer offers little scope for 
ambition. If he is intelligent and 
quick-witted he may practically 
have become master of his craft by 
the time he is twenty-one, but there 
is little further outlook and small 
hope of increased wages. 

The freer life, the easy facilities 
for becoming a landowner, the wider 
scope for energy and enterprise, and 
the higher wages are the prospects 
which appear to be the chief induce- 
ments: to emigrate. It may. be 
doubted whether low wages are s9 
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where, consequently, no healthy 
habit of bargaining existed. Every 
one of these conditions is present in 
the case of the agricultural labourer 
(October 20). 
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powerful a factor as the lack of 
opportunity. Many also emigrate 
who would prefer to stay at home if 
they could see a reasonable prospect 
of advancement in life. 


3. Toe Question or Hovusine. 


Socialist View. 

‘Tue Rurat Prosiem.’—As the 
Select Committee reported, ‘Royal 
Commissions, Select Committees, and 
official departmental reports have 
placed the fact (of insufficiency of 
cottages) beyond question.’ The 
insanitary and deplorable condition 
of cottages is amply proved by 
medical officers’ reports and by 
inquiries under the Housing Acts. 

The lack of cottages is at the root 
of all the petty tyrannies of village 
life. The employer is not, however, 
the only instance of a property 
owner taking advantage of the 
dearth of cottages to exploit the 
tenant. 

Born of fathers who are sweated 
and underpaid, whose hours of work 
are too long, to whom no chance of 
advancement has ever come, who are 
directly under the heel of others, and 
who are the victims, more than any 
other portion of the community, of 
petty tyranny and social wrong, the 
children of the countryside not only 
lack food and milk and the barest 
necessaries of life, but are poisoned 
in the fetid air of crowded rooms, 
and are grudged the room to live. 


Liberal View. 


‘Report or THE Lanp INQUIRY 
Commitrez.’—There is an urgent 
need in every county for more 
cottages, especially cottages with 
three bedrooms. A _ considerable 
number of cottages are unfit for 
habitation. 

Unsatisfactory housing causes a 
serious interference with the supply 
of labour, a lowering of the standard 
of life, a restriction of independence, 
a limitation of marriage, and no 
little disease and immorality. 

Private enterprise and_ local 
authorities do not build, as only in 


Unionist and Non-Party View. 

‘UNIONIST AGRICULTURAL 
Potrcy.’—The housing question is 
so immediate that new cottages must 
be provided without delay—the 
Unionist Housing Bill would pro- 
vide at the lowest estimate 125,000. 

‘Nores or THE Lanp CoNrFER- 
ENCE.’—On the necessity for increas- 
ing the supply of cottages, most 
people are substantially agreed. 

‘Tue Lanp Rerort.’—The con- 
dition of many cottages is unsatis- 
factory, and there is a great deal of 
overcrowding. 

Lorp Lanspowne: There is 
throughout a great part of this 
country a very serious shortage of 
housing in our villages. In the first 
place, a number of houses are 
allowed to survive which beyond all 
question ought to be condemned as 
unfit for human habitation. The 
second result is that many deserving 
men and women who want to find a 
home in the village are wholly 
unable to find it. The third result 
is that where you have barely enough 
cottages to go round, the man who 
has got a cottage let with the farm 
has an uneasy feeling that he is too 
much at the mercy of his employer. 

The better we house our men the 
more independent we make them; 
the more we enable them to supple- 
ment their earnings by the profits 
which they can make out of a bit of 
land, the more likely they are to 
demand and obtain full and fair 
remuneration (June 22). 

We do not suggest for a moment 
that any burdens which are properly 
attributable to the landlord, or his 
estate, should fall upon others 
(July 3). 

Mr. Bonar Law: There is no 
question with regard to the social 
welfare of the people which more 
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exceptional cases can cottages be let 
at a commercial rent. 

The tied-cottage system, preva- 
lent in most parts of England, is 
strongly objected to by the labourers, 
and seriously curtails their liberty 
and that of their wives and children. 
Where these cottages are let at below 
a commercial rent the labourer is 
really paid partly in kind. 
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Unionist and Non-Party View.“ 
needs an attempt to remedy it than 
housing (November 13). 

From the days of Disraeli till 
now the provision of better homes 
has been the consistent aim of the 
Unionist party (December 4). 

‘ Boarp OF AGRICULTURE 
Report.’—There can be no doubt 
that the question of rural housing 
is acute. 


4. Access To THE Lanp. 


Socialist View. 

‘Tue Rurat Prosiem.’—A big 
grazing farm, employing next to no 
labour and very little capital or 
supervision, may give only 3l. an 
acre in produce and yet yield more 
profit and rent than arable crops 
worth 121. whose cost of production 
is 10/.; but from a national stand- 
point production of 12]. an acre is 
obviously preferable to 3l. 

And the smallholder, able to 
make a living of 25s. or 30s. a week 
off twenty acres, must produce far 
more per acre than the average 
farmer does to-day. 

Small holdings help to stop 
rural depopulation. They tend to 
raise wages and increase the 
prosperity, or rather prevent the 
decay, of village trade and industry. 

Socialism has been defined as 
giving people what they want, and 
every village is full of men who are 
eager for the chance of hiring any- 
thing from a little allotment up to 
fifty acres. 

It is a grand thing to satisfy 
that widespread, deep-rooted desire 
for land, not of the peasantry alone, 
but of the small tradesmen and 
artisans of the villages and country 
farms. 

The people of England will be 
healthier, wealthier, and wiser when 
more are in contact with the soil. 


Liberal View. 


‘Report or THE Lanp Inquiry 
Commutrzz.’—Not more than a sixth 
of the cottages in England have 
gardens of an eighth of an acre or 


Unionist and Non-Party View. 


‘UNIONIST AGRICULTURAL 
Pottcy.’—If intensive methods were 
adopted there is no reason why Great 
Britain should not find employment 
for a population on the cultivated 
area corresponding to that in Den- 
mark. We might expect an increase 
of at least 500,000 labourers or 
smallholders. 

The necessity of offering the 
labourer an opportunity of acquir- 
ing an interest in the land, and 
thereby increasing his earnings, is of 
equal importance with a direct 
increase in wages. Such opportuni- 
ties Will create for the labourer a 
future, and supply a stepping-stone ; 
and they will check emigration, 
which is highest in those very 
districts where the wages paid are 
sufficient to enable men to save 
money. 

At present, however much a man 
may save, there are no opportuni- 
ties for employing his savings in the 
village itself, and a labourer cannot 
be blamed if he decides that he will 
send his children away to save them 
from the blind-alley existence which 
he has led himself. 

Within a _ sione’s throw of 
cottages there is often a grass field 
or an arable field. The former con- 
tains the cows which produce the 
milk the villagers cannot buy, and 
the latter a poor crop of wheat or 
oats, and sometimes twitch and 
weeds. The villagers become em- 
bittered when they see land, which 
they so sorely need and could make 
good use of, badly farmed under their 
very noses. 
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more. Only about two-thirds of all 
‘the villages have allotments. There 
is an unsatisfied demand for allot- 
ments, In many cases the labourers 
are afraid to apply. 

The extension of the number of 
small holdings is desirable not merely 
because they offer greater indepen- 
dence and a reasonable chance of 
rising, but because of under-cultiva- 
tion of large farms, the satisfactory 
output of small holdings, and the 
greater employment of labour upon 
them. 

There is a large unsatisfied 
demand for small holdings, unsatis- 
fied owing to the attitude of County 
Councils and the timidity of the 
men. 

Mr. AsqurtH: Is it not fair that 
the labourer shall be secured not 
only a living wage and a decent 
house but outlet and outlook? The 
terrible shutting-in of our present 
village life from every prospect, 
either of the one or the other, unless, 
indeed, by the miserable expedient 
of migration to the town and adding 
to the swollen congestion of popula- 
tion which already exists there—it is 
that which is the real tragedy of 
rural life. 

We think that the labourer 
should at any rate have every 
possibility of rising to become a 
smallholder (December 9). 


5. Rurau 


Socialist View. 

‘Tue Rourat Prostem.’—The 
number of men skilled in laying a 
hedge, thatching, etc., is decreasing. 

Ignorance is not confined to the 
labourer; a large proportion of 
farmers have but a rudimentary 
knowledge of the processes upon 
which their livelihood depends. 
Among farmers with 100 acres and 
under there is an enormous trade in 
artificial manures sold above their 
true value. Education should have 
preceded small holdings, but as it 
did not it is all the more pressing 


now. 
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Unionist and Non-Party View. 
There is no use in raising the 
educational standard of _ rural 
children unless those who remain 
in the country have greater oppor- 
tunities of advancement than they 
have at present. 


Under the Small Holdings Act of 
1908 the development has been slow 
and the administration of the 
County Councils unsatisfactory. 
Even where the County Council 
small holdings committees are not 
actively or passively hostile, they do 
not approach the matter as a 
problem of great national import- 
ance. It is doubtful whether a com- 
mittee or a County Council is the 
right body to deal with the develop- 
ment of small holdings. 


‘Nores or THE Lanp ConrFER- 
ENcE.’—For certain kinds of produce, 
where the land and situation are 
favourable, the agricultural output 
might be increased by the intensive 
labour of smallholders, and a large 
admixture of such occupations is not 


only socially but economically 
advantageous. 

‘RepoktT 10 THE BoaRp oF 
AGRICULTURE.’—The presence or 


absence of a reasonable prospect of 
the occupation or ownership of land 
must affect the willingness of young 
and enterprising men to persevere in 
farm work. 







Unionist and Non-Party View. 
‘UNIONIST AGRICULTURAL 
Poticy.’—The present system of pro- 
ducing teachers is unsatisfactory. 
Young men and girls go into the 
profession with no turn for teaching. 

‘ CoOLONISATION OF RuzRaL 
Britarn.’—The tendency is to give 
the children a distaste for rural pur- 
suits, the powers of observation are 
destroyed, and the inquisitiveness 
of childhood slain. 

‘A PriteRmmace or Bririsu 
Farmine.’—What the ordinary 
farmer needs above all ‘things is 
better education ; not so much addi- 
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Liberal View. 

‘Report or tHE Lanp Inquiry 
Commitrez.’—The provision of the 
right form of elementary education 
is as important as the provision of 


adequate technical instruction of a 
higher type. 
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Unionist and Non-Party View. 
tional knowledge of a technical sort, 
but the more flexible habit of mind 
that comes with reading, the suscep- 
tibility to ideas that is acquired 
from acquaintance with a different 
atmosphere from the one in which 
he ordinarily lives. 


6. Tae Prostem or Game. 


Socialist View. 

‘Tue Rurat Prostem.’—It is a 
good thing that there should exist 
all over the country spots of wild 
beauty where the pheasant is bred 
and the fox makes his home. Wood- 
land and cover, copse and spinny, 
which to the town-bred statistician 
represent so much wasted possi- 
bility of cultivation, influence the 
climate of the country and harbour 
life which preys on agricultural 

s. 

Even the game itself is not 
always injurious. The real damage 
is done by hares and rabbits, rooks 
and pigeons. Pheasants are a 
nuisance in the case of autumn-sown 
corn, but at other times do no hurt. 
Partridges are quite harmless. 

Any drastic interference with 
game-preserving would seriously 
affect the livelihood of our village 
population. The partridge brings 
the peasant many a good shilling 
for finding nests. The farmer sells 
stuff for the pheasants. Besides 
the keepers and underkeepers and 
persons regularly employed in the 
task of game-preserving, there are 
the ordinary villagers, who turn 
out for many a day’s enjoyment, 
and earn good wages as beaters, and 
a hearty lunch. 

About 35 per cent. of the expense 
of keeping up a grouse moor consists 
of the wages of a permanent staff. 
The wages bill is about 444,5001., 
and an additional sum of about 
1,000,0007. is spent in the grouse 
districts every year for sport. 

Large tracts of country are 
worth more for sporting purposes 
than they are or ever could be for 
agriculture. Some 5500 square miles 
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‘Norges or tHe Lanp Conrer- 
ENCE.’—No one will deny that useful 
amendments in the Game Acts 
might be suggested, and that the 
question of game damage, though 
compensation is often paid, has 
assumed somewhat different propor- 
tions since the advent of shooting 
syndicates. 


‘Lanp ProBteMs aND NatTIonaL 
Wetrars.’—I have been over farms 
on which not only a large propor- 
tion of the root crop but every 
single swede and mangold had been 
damaged by hares. 


I have heard landowners, men 
who ought to know better, say of 
such-and-such a farm that it was 
only fit to rear game. There are very 
few farms of which this could be in 
any wise true, but there are many 
which are not fertile enough to sup- 
port a big head of game as well as 
to produce paying crops. 

‘TRANSACTIONS OF THE SvuR- 
veyors’ InstiTuTIon.’—We are all 
opposed to excessive game preserv- 
ing, and the production of the land 
should not be allowed to suffer from 
it. But, as, after all, sport employs 
a large number of persons and tends 
to make people live in the country, 
I am sure that, on the whole, a 
moderate amount of sport is good for 
the agricultural districts, and I am 
rather surprised that such an attack 
should be made upon it. I have 
come to the conclusion that people 
in the towns do not understand the 
matter, and rather like to hear the 
preservation of game attacked. If 
they were to devote some of the scorn 
which was put on the pheasant to 
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Socialist View. 
in Scotland is reserved for the 
pleasures of the rich; a large pro- 
portion is probably useless for any- 
thing but deer. 

On the other hand, in the croft- 
ing counties deer forests have almost 
doubled their area in the last thirty 
years, and the extension continues. 
The reclamation to agriculture 
during 1911-12 of 3000 acres as 
crofter holdings is a tiny fraction 
of the 3,250,000 set aside for sport. 

In England game preserving 
injures agriculture in three ways, 
for much is spent on it by land- 
owners of limited means. The 
damage done to farming is im- 
mense, for the value of farms in 
some cases is reduced 4s. per acre, 
shooting rarely commands an 
average of more than 2s. per acre, 
and the keepers subordinate all 
interests to the game, killing every- 
thing that may injure it. Again, 
farmers suffer in uncertainty and 
discouragement. Compensation, when 
paid, is generally inadequate. The 
small man suffers even more than 
the large farmer. 


Liberal View. 


‘Report oF THE Lanp INQurRy 
Commnittrs.’—Considerable damage 
is done by winged game and is not 
adequately compensated. Much 
damage is done by ground game, and 
the Ground Game Act does not afford 
an adequate remedy. The letting 
of rights to a sporting tenant inde- 
pendent of the tenant cultivator is 
bad. A large amount of land is 
withheld from its best use for the 
purpose of sport, and a considerable 
amount more is under-cultivated 
and in some cases under-rented 
owing to game preservation. Such 
land does not bear its fair share of 
local and Imperial taxation. 

Mr. Lioyp Gzorce: There is no 
country in Europe where so much 
cultivated land is given up entirely 
to sport, where cultivated and even 
highly cultivated land is so over- 
run and so continuously damaged by 
game. In 1851 you had 9000 game- 
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the wood pigeon and the sparrow, 
which do twenty times more damage 
than pheasants, it would be a very 
good thing. 

‘Tae CoLonrsation oF RURAL 
Britarn.’—The public have but 
a faint notion of the enormous 
extent to which the produce of the 
soil is used for feeding game. Ex- 
cessive game-preserving is in many 
parts of the country unquestionably 
a great hindrance to agricultural 
prosperity. 

The Poaching Prevention Act is 
thoroughly un-English, degrading 
and crime-producing, and out of 
harmony with every sense of 
justice. 

It is time (as Mr. Rider Haggard 
says) the idea was given up that the 
land is first and foremost a retreat 
for sportsmen and a tabernacle for 
the giving of fashionable house- 
parties. 

On ordinary farms, compensation 
can be claimed by the farmer for 
damage done by winged game, but 
this is often an illusory redress. 

The Ground Game Act is a poor 
and inefficient measure. It gives the 
tenant no protection against the 
ground game in coverts and woods 
which may adjoin his farm. 

The landlord has full power to 
preserve the right to kill game and 
to let the right to someone else. This 
power is injurious to the farmer. 

The Game Laws in France and 
Germany, while giving every facility 
for moderate sport, are such as 
effectually prevent game-preserving. 
The question of compensation is 
settled from the cultivator’s point of 
view ; in England it is not so. The 
amount is often more than the 
amount claimed by the farmer. 
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keepers. In 1911 there were 23,000. 
During that period the number of 
labourers has gone down by 600,000. 
You are destroying valuable food 
(October 13). 
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7. Securrry or Tenure. 


Socialist View. 


‘Tue Rvurat Prostem.’—The 
tenants of State farms in Denmark 
enjoy extraordinary security. 


Liberal View. 


‘Report oF THE Lanp INQuIRY 
Commirtze.’—If the land is to pro- 
duce its full yield, the farmer should 
have complete security of tenure, 
subject to necessary safeguards, The 
provisions of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act with regard to compen- 
sation for improvements are not 
adequate. 

Mr. Lioyp Grorce: There is no 
business in the world conducted on 
the same principles as agriculture 
(October 13). 

If the landowner spends money 
on improving the land, it is his. Is 
that true of the farmer? 

You want more capital in the 
land? The cultivator cannot put 
capital in unless the law secures him 
(October 20). 


Unionist and Non-Party View. 


‘Nores or THE Lanp ConrER- 
ENCE.’—Speaking generally, it may 
be agreed that, in certain respects, 
these provisions (of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act) require some amend- 
ment. 


Lorp LanspowneE: We are all of 
us agreed that the farmer should 
have proper security for any im- 
provement which he executes upon 
the land, and we are all of us ready 
to examine the existing law with an 
open mind and to amend it if it 
requires amendment in that direc- 
tion (November 19). 

Everyone will agree in thinking 
that adequate security is essential to 
farming progress. 

‘TRANSACTIONS OF THE SvuR- 
veyors’ Institutron.’—Most fair- 
minded men will in the main agree 
that there should be increased 
security of tenure and compensation 
for the tenant. 


J. W. Ropertson-Scotr (Home Counties). 
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THE NEW HEBRIDES EXPERIMENT 


THE administrative experiment in the New Hebrides, under the 
Anglo-French Convention, appears to be in danger of a complete 
breakdown. Local opinion, both French and English, is be- 
coming increasingly embittered, and the colonists of both nations 
are demanding a cession of the islands to their respective Govern- 
ments. It is not denied in Downing Street or by the French 
authorities of Quai d’Orsay that the conditions are somewhat 
chaotic in the Archipelago, nor is it denied that negotiations 
are proceeding between the British and French Governments 
with the object of finding a solution. An important factor in 
the situation is that any solution which France and Great Britain 
propose must be one which will commend itself to public opinion 
both in Australia and New Zealand. 

The Archipelago consists of the New Hebrides and the islands 
leeward of Tahiti, including ‘the Banks and Torres Islands,’ 
altogether forty islands of varying size and population, but 
the whole group capable of producing enormous crops of copra 
if only the islands were brought under effective administration. 
The total population is something like 65,000 natives and 1000 
white settlers. The islands comprising the Archipelago possess 
a fertile soil and an excellent rainfall, they are well wooded 
and enjoy a scenery as varied and beautiful as any in the 
world. 

Prior to the Anglo-French Convention of 1906, there had 
been an embryo form of administration, represented from 1902 
by Captain Rason, R.N., as Deputy Commissioner; the French 
Government also appointing a Resident Commissioner. These 
officials, however, were mainly concerned with the affairs of 
nationals, whilst the control of the natives remained in the 
hands of the Joint Naval Commission instituted in 1887. 

In 1906 came the New Hebrides Convention, signed for 
Great Britain by Sir Edward Grey and for France by M. Paul 
Cambon. This instrument placed the government of the terri- 
tories under the Condominium administration, which to-day 
spells chaos in almost every department and failure to enforce 
justice, which, in turn, leads to increasing crime. 
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The mention of the New Hebrides calls to mind the existence 
of native races of a low type, given to internecine warfare, 
savagery, and cannibalism ; as ready to murder their missionary 
friend as the low-class trader who exploited their labour or 
supplied them with particularly deleterious brands of European 
spirits. 

The Anglo-French Convention of 1906 was framed with the 
object of dealing with the abuses which for some years had 
threatened the very existence of the tribes. The four principal 
causes of trouble arose from: the ‘ recruitment’ of labour, the 
trade in ardent spirits, the sale of European arms and ammuni- 
tion, and, finally, the improvident alienation of land; and of 
these four the most frequent and most serious abuses arose from 
‘ kidnapping ’ labour. 

In the Anglo-French Convention no less than twenty-six 
out of the sixty-eight articles are framed with the object of 
preventing labour abuses, whilst five deal with the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor, arms and ammunition, and six articles govern the 
conditions of sale and leasing of land. 

Under the Convention no labourer could be recruited for 
a period longer than three years, and he could only be re- 
engaged for one year. Wives could only be indentured with 
the consent of their husbands, and unmarried women with the 
consent of the head of the tribe. Children could only be en- 
gaged providing they had reached a height the minimum of 
which was to be fixed by the Resident Commissioners jointly. 
As the Resident Commissioners appear to have little love for 
each other, they had not, up to last year, fixed this ‘minimum 
height ’—much to the satisfaction of the unscrupulous recruiter, 
who is thus able to ‘ contract’ quite little children. 

The essential guarantee of good government in any country 
is always to be found in an effective administration of justice, 
and it is here that the Condominium has so signally failed. It . 
needed no great prescience to foretell the failure which more 
than one statesman predicted seven years ago. The 1906 Con- 
vention provided for three Courts of Justice: the ‘ Joint Naval 
Commission,’ the ‘ Joint Court,’ and the ‘ National Court.’ 

The Joint Naval Commission was given jurisdiction over 
inter-native offences, and is composed of officers of two men- 
of-war, one British and one French. It is obvious that sittings 
can only take place when the two ships are at anchor in the 
same place and at the same time. As the visits of the warships 
are somewhat infrequent and the movements of both French 
and British ships governed by varied circumstances, many natives 
arrested have to be kept in custody weeks, even months, before 
trial can take place. In June last there were at Vila a youth 
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from Lamen Island and @ man from Rano, both of whom 
had been awaiting trial from the previous November, whilst 
many natives are often in custody for two or three months. 
During their detention they are subjected to precisely the same 
régime as convicted prisoners. 

The ‘Joint Court’ is in many respects still more unsatis- 
factory. It has jurisdiction in most civil cases and all cases 
between natives and non-natives, but its procedure is based 
partly on the practice of French and partly on that of the English 
Courts—a procedure sufficiently complex in itself to prejudice 
seriously the administration of justice. It is, in fact, the com- 
position of this Court which has been mainly responsible for so 
much dissatisfaction throughout the islands. The ‘ Joint Court,’ 
according to the Convention, is represented by two Judges—one 
of British and the other of French nationality, whilst the King 
of Spain, as acting Arbiter, appoints the third and presiding 
Judge, who must be neither British nor French. The appoint- 
ment of the Public Prosecutor is also in the hands of the King 
of Spain; he, likewise, must be neither a French nor a British 
subject. | However acceptable this provision may appear on 
paper, in practice it has become ludicrous. The French Judges 
have but a limited command of the English language and English 
legal practice, and the British Judges, generally speaking, are 
little better in this respect than their French colleagues. More- 
over, the King of Spain has appointed Spanish Presidents who 
have anything but a complete command of either French or 
English. Nor is this all. The unfortunate English litigants 
seldom know more of French than the French do of English. 
Even this does not exhaust the elements of this topsy-turvy 
situation, for neither Judge knows the language of native parties 
to the cases which come before them, and Spanish, English, and 
French Judges vainly endeavour to comprehend a voluble out- 
flow of ‘Pidgin English’! There are, of course, interpreters, 
more or less satisfactory, but by the time evidence has passed 
through two—and sometimes three—languages, it has lost not 
a little of its original accuracy. 

The ‘ National Courts,’ French and English respectively, have 
been set up to deal with purely national cases. British subjects 
contend that whilst British Judges mete out stern justice to 
British subjects, the French Court exhibits such a tender regard 
for the irregularities of French subjects that a positive licence 
is thereby extended to crime. 

With these conditions prevailing, therefore, in the New 
Hebrides, it can be small matter for surprise that the relations 
between French and British subjects—colonists and administra- 
tors—are becomingly increasingly strained. There is no doubt 
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that our British subjects look upon the French shortcomings 
through British glasses, but when every allowance is made for 
a distorted view, there can be no question that the French ele- 
ment in the archipelago has laid itself open to serious criticisms, 
and this is admitted in some quarters in France itself. 

During the Colonial Debate in the French Chamber, 1911, 
M. Lagrosilliére said : 

‘In our debate on the 2nd of June next, we shall prove by 
documents that slavery is organised in the New Hebrides.’ 

In La France d’Outre Mer of March 1912, a French writer 
upon colonial questions said with reference to the New Hebrides : 


After studying the question attentively, I have reached the conviction 
that the responsibility for this state of things rests with certain of our 
settlers, and that, to speak quite frankly, these men are in the way to 
ruin, little by little, our moral situation in the Archipelago, with the 
tacit complicity of our authorities. 


Confining myself to the essential points: 
(1) Most of the stipulations of the Agreement of 1906 are not applied. 


(This is not disputed by anyone.) 
(2) While the sale of alcohol is in principle prohibited, the population 
is being literally poisoned and condemned to rapid extinction. (The 


reporters of our Budget have made the same complaint.) 
(3) The natives have no safeguard before the Court, whose members 


do not even understand their language. In criminal cases there is no 


defence. (This is strictly true.) 
(4) The recruiting of native labour goes on, in flagrant violation of the 


Convention of 1906, under abominable conditions. Slavery is, in fact, 


re-established. 

The natives are treated like beasts of burden, and even this is euphemism, 
for beasts of burden are taken care of. Their work is overwhelming and 
their wages ridiculously small, often paid in kind, contrary to the terms 
of the regulations. Alas! it has become nearly impossible to obtain 
voluntary labour, and so one of the most disgusting forms of slavery has 
been established in order to procure labourers. 


The measure of justice applied to French subjects is well 
illustrated by the following case : A French recruiter, well-known 
in the Courts—there being several convictions against him for 
breaches of the law in his relation towards the natives—was 
indicted in July of last year before the French National Court 
for murdering a native of Santo, named Nip. 

It appeared from the evidence of one white and six native 
witnesses that this man, who is captain of a ‘recruiting’ ship, 
enticed a party of natives on board and then hoisted sail and 
heaved anchor with the object of carrying off the labourers. 
There was at once a good deal of disturbance, for the natives 
realised that this was but another case of kidnapping. The boy 
Nip immediately jumped overboard with the object of swimming 
ashore, whereupon the French recruiter whipped out his revolver 
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and fired twice at the escaping Nip. Six witnesses before the 

Court saw blood pouring from the boy’s neck, immediately after 
which he disappeared from view. When charged, the man said 
he regarded the natives as recruits; admitted firing at the boy 
Nip, but denied that the shot touched him. He also admitted 
ordering a volley to be fired at the friends of the natives, who 
had by this time congregated on the shore. This Frenchman 
was found guilty of common assault and sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment, but, under the First Offenders Act, walked out of 
Court a free man. 

But there was also concerned in this case a British subject, 
named Young, who was somehow mixed up in the incident. 
Although in no way connected with the shooting of Nip, Young 
was brought before the British Court, convicted as an accessory 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, and duly served his 
sentence. 

A further criticism against the French part of the Con- 
dominium administration is with regard to the failure to enforce 
penalties. In November 1911 the Joint Court chartered the 
steamer Tathra and paid visits to certain places in the group to 
try cases which could not be brought to Vila. This trip, it is 
interesting to note, cost something over 5001. Cases were tried, 
convictions obtained, and penalties imposed to the amount of 161/., 
of which a sum of about eight shillings has been collected. 

In November of last year a man named Léon Montaigne 
was convicted on sixteen separate charges, fined 8/. and costs, 
but it is stated the whole has been remitted by the French 
Resident. 

It is not, of course, only French Colonists who are respon- 
sible for breaking the articles of the Convention. A return of 
the cases before me gives the following proportion of charges 
brought into Court: against Tonkinese seven per cent., against 
natives eight per cent., against British eleven per cent., against 
French seventy-four per cent. The convictions follow approxi- 
mately the same proportion. 

A case in which British subjects were concerned recently came 
into the Courts, the matter at issue being the question of the 
re-engagement of labourers and their alleged illegal detention. 
In the evidence it was disclosed that the estate in question had 
recently changed hands for a fixed sum, and that part of the 
assets, for which payment had been made, included cattle, pigs, 
and thirty-three labourers, the latter being valued at 16501., or 
501. apiece. A British subject is guilty of felony rendering him 
liable to a term of penal servitude not exceeding seven years 
if he dea's in slaves in any part of the world; such act being 
regarded as a ‘felony or misdemeanour as the case may be in 
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like manner as if the offence were committed in England or 
Ireland.’ If the foregoing incident should finally come before 
British Courts the defence would probably be that the 501. a head 
at which the labourers were transferred represented the ‘ cost 
of recruiting.’ It is, however, extremely difficult to see how 
such defence could be sustained, because the labourers were 
secured quite close at hand; thus, the transfer appears rather 
to represent the market value of a labourer, and the legal point 
to be decided would be, whether the formal transfer of a man 
without his knowledge or consent for a sum of money is or is 
not an act of slave trade. 

The French colonists, and even some of the administrators, 
declare that the agitation against conditions in the New Hebrides 
is mainly due to the impertinent interference of British mis- 
sionaries. Whilst the missionaries are by no means alone in 
their denunciation of existing conditions, it must be admitted 
they are now open and vigorous critics of what they believe 
to be the extreme laxity of the French administration under 
the Condominium. It is only fair to remember that for many 
years the British missionary forces have made great sacrifices, 
both in lives and money, for the New Hebrides. Bishop Patteson 
and Captain Goodenough, with several of their followers, suffered 
martyrdom. Also it must not be overlooked that for three years 
the missionaries made earnest but private representations both 
to the British and French Governments, and it is only within 
recent months that, failing redress from either Government, 
they have set aside denominational differences and unanimously 
decided upon public exposure. 

French colonial opinion recognises that something must be 
done, and, as usual, exchanges of territory and ‘spheres of 
influence’ are being mentioned for partial or complete cession 
of the Archipelago. 

M. Victor Augagneur, in the debate in the French Chamber 
in April 1911 said : * 


The Condominium is not eternal. Either the Archipelago will be 
divided between the two nations which hold the Condominium at the 
present time, or one of them will acquire the whole. We ought then 
to be in a position where we hold the trumps as well as our adversaries. 
[By adversaries M. Augagneur apparently meant the missionaries. ] 


French colonists wish to retain the islands under the Tri- 
colour, whilst British colonists quite as naturally desire to see 
the Union Jack floating over the entire group, but there is 
the third element which must not be overlooked in this matter 
—Australian public opinion. The Government and people of 


» French Chamber, April 5, 1911. 
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Australia are resolutely opposed to any cession of the Archipelago 
to France. 

French colonial opinion at home appears to be quite ready 
to strike a bargain with the British Government; but when- 
ever there is any question either of revising treaties on boundaries, 
or of any exchange of territory, our colonial friends across the 
Channel immediately raise the Gambia Colony. 

It would add not a little to the tranquillity of the Gambia 
Colony if someone would secure from the Government a cate- 
gorical statement that Great Britain has no intention whatever 
of disposing of another square acre of the Gambia. These con- 
stant suggestions of purchase or exchange of territory with 
France, which since 1870 have invariably included the Gambia, 
cause a good deal of local irritation. Englishmen do not forget 
that the Gambia is our oldest colony, that every year which 
passes witnesses increasing prosperity, that to the trustful natives 
of the Gambia the word ‘ Inglesa ’ is a synonym for Right and 
Justice. 

Gambia was ceded to Great Britain in simple trust and 
faith by the inhabitants of the valley, to whom we guaranteed 
liberty of trade, peace, and friendship, and, through Governor 
Gouldsbury, Queen Victoria, when renewing the Treaty, declared 
in 1881: ‘ This agreement shall stand for ever.’ 

Any solution of the New Hebridean problem must come 
within the four corners of the following conditions. The solu- 
tion must be found within the Archipelago itself, it must leave 
under British control those islands in which British enterprise 
has played the larger part, and, finally, the solution must be 
acceptable to Australian public opinion. It should not be diffi- 
cult to secure a partition of the Archipelago between the two 
Powers which would satisfy the legitimate claims of all parties. 
A Joint Conference between the two Governments concerned 
could hardly fail to find a way out of the present impasse, pro- 
viding France and Great Britain are prepared to go into such 
conference mutually recognising that the Condominium set up 
in 1906 has failed in its object, which was stated in the preamble 
to be : 

‘An arrangement which shall put an end to the difficulties arising 
from the absence of jurisdiction over the natives of the New Hebrides and 


settle the disputes of their respective nationals.’ 
JOHN H. Harris. 














THE LATEST COMEDY IN HOME 
DEFENCE 


THE influence of international politics upon military strategy 
has no better illustration than that afforded by the gradual 
shifting of the naval bases of Great Britain from its southern 
to its eastern shores. 

It may be accepted as a cardinal principle in both land and 
sea warfare that strategic bases are the objective of the opposing 
forces, and that if they be weakly guarded or imperfect in 
defensive power they must of necessity offer opportunities and 
temptations to an adversary. The aim of strategy is to 
manoeuvre without unnecessary bloodshed and to attempt to 
score the first point in the theatre of hostile operations. The 
loss of a strategic base exacts a double penalty from the loser, 
for he may not only have to rectify the mistake by offensive 
operation in a direction not previously calculated for, but 
he may be compelled to conform to the situation imposed upon 
him by the winner and thus surrender his own initiative— 
a lamentable alternative. Only a force overwhelming in numbers 
and under a bold leader can hope to be able to discount an initial 
error in strategy. 

No nation that has any pretence to be called a land or sea 
Power has any right to impose such conditions upon its leaders 
in war as to cause them to have anxiety concerning the security 
of their strategic bases. 

We have for the purposes of Home and Imperial Defence 
a committee to watch over and outline the systems upon which 
the protection of our shores and seas and oversea possessions 
is founded. Undoubtedly under existing international political 
conditions the throttle of the existence and life of the Empire 
will be found near and around Home waters. Thus it is within a 
small radius from the heart of the Empire that the issue 
will be fought out, whether by sea or land. A fault in the 
machinery for defensive purposes may react thousands of miles 
away. We must leave nothing to chance, and yet that is just what 
we are meditating. Both the Ministry and the Defence Com- 
mittee responsible for the presentation of the programme for 
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our security are unquestionably hampered by serious difficulties. 
They are the slaves to party rule, to the taxpayer who declines 
the obligation of personal service to his country, and to the 
taxpayer who declines to recognise the necessity of even pro- 
viding means in the shape of ships and men for the national 
security. The voices of both these shirkers are strong enough 
to render impossible the passing by Parliament of any Defence 
Act which is based upon a set purpose and continuous in its 
action, and a hand-to-mouth programme of military policy is 
thus imposed upon those responsible for the security of the 
Empire. We, like the Americans, have ‘our large thing to do’ 
before we can possibly imagine ourselves panic-free from hostile 
attempts upon our position as a World Power. The want of com- 
bined action between the Ministers responsible for the land and 
sea services due to this absence of any defined law for the purpose 
of Imperial security leads to a duel for the purse-strings for money 
to maintain their respective charges in effective trim, and the 
stronger of the two individual Ministers wins the day. 

The British nation has for so long a time ‘ taken the Navy 
for granted’ that it accepts almost silently the measures taken 
by the Admiralty, so long as the latter satisfy the people that 
they are not to be troubled with the burden of personal service 
and that they can sleep quietly in their beds. 

It is when leeway has to be made up, and a consequent 
jump in millions figures in the bill, that the taxpayer awakes 
to the fact that he considers it his duty to take a monetary 
interest in defence and exert his right to impose limits upon 
expenditure for armament. In his ignorance of war and 
its methods he declines to recognise that science has perfected 
new machinery for destructive purposes in war, both by sea and 
land, that such war material is useless unless it be of the latest 
and best design, that the innovations in these weapons demand 
more men and more money if they are to be of effective use, and 
that new military bases demand new works of defence, more 
garrisons, new armaments. 

‘We have failed in achievement’ is the sad confession of 
our War Minister. This piteous cry is getting somewhat mono- 
tonous from a Minister who, in spite of his optimism, has proved 
himself quite incapable of altering the tone of his note of wail. 
Can he not take a leaf from the book of a political opponent as to 
how to raise, equip, and administer 110,000 men within a year— 
men who are sworn to defend the flag of the country without even 
money payment? Maybe our War Minister, a champion juggler 
with figures, will sweep the numbers which Ulster can produce 
into the net of ‘efficients’ for home defence, as he does the 
National Reserve, in the calculations he submits to Parliament for 
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the purpose. In the duel for the purse-strings Colonel Seely has” 

found a stronger man, and he is forsooth compelled to meet 
the charges for war material imposed by the advance of science 
by economies elsewhere. To an Army already starved in num- 
bers and equipment, barely able to maintain in requisite strength 
the garrisons in oversea possessions, a fresh demand for men 
and material has now come, imposed by the altered strategy 
near Home consequent upon the change in international politics. 
As neither men nor money from Army sources can be found 
to meet this demand in the spirit requisite for such an important 
purpose, Mr. Churchill has stepped into the breach, and, 
apparently off his own bat, has set to work to tackle the job. 
The nation may well be proud that it possesses a man who 
is man enough to have the spirit to act as he considers best 
for the good of the nation under the conditions in which it 
leaves its security. It is to the method employed by Mr. Churchill 
that grave objection must be taken, a method involving a prin- 
ciple that can by no means have the sanction of those best brains 
of the two services who are called upon to assist the Council of 
Defence. 

The ‘ Handy-man,’ trained to fight a foe at sea and roam 
the ocean to find that foe, is now to undertake the task of await- 
ing that foe from a vantage of dry land on Home shores. What 
an insult to our landsmen to imagine such an idea! Yet they 
will bear it. What an insult to our seamen to impose such a 
task on men whose teaching should be to look upon an enemy 
shore as their frontier! We must have arrived at a pretty stage 
of feminism in the character of our citizens when we have to strip 
our first line of defence of its seamen to form a living barrier to a 
landing on our shores. 

The opening scene of the comedy is already upon the stage. 
Picture two rocky bluffs, commanding on each side the entrance 
to the magnificent natural harbour of Cromarty capable of shelter- 
ing the entire fleet in Home waters. Carved out from the sea 
edge of the bluffs and encircled by a so-called unclimbable fence 
(but of a nature that soldiers are taught to surmount) on small 
strips of land are erected batteries, the disposition and armament 
of which are in full view of any passer-by. So contracted is the 
enclosure that is considered necessary for the purpose that it 
resembles more the confines of the bulwarks of a battleship. A 
spy-waiter from the hotel a mile or so distant could long ago 
have furnished all particulars to his employers, and the same 
agent with a few boy helpers could throw the whole defence 
work out of gear in ten minutes. A hand grenade or two would 
demolish gun, gun crew, and power station with but a child’s 
effort. Such ante-declaration-of-war tricks are the methods 
taught at Havannah, Chemulpo, Libya, etc., foreign to the notions 
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of chivalry of us Britons. In these cramped defence works dwell 
gun crews drawn from that magnificent type of men the Marine 
Artillery, men trained to fight a gun from the most difficult of 
situations—a sea platform. As if to remind these gun crews 
that they are trained sons of the sea, they are housed in narrow 
cabin-shaped huts, sleeping in hammocks and surrounded with 
the fittings and associations of the lower deck, not forgetting 
the daily ration of rum, that monument of slavery to archaic 
routine and custom. Assuredly, after a fleet action and its 
consequent casualties would these fine gunners be wanted for — 
their sea duty, and be hurried out of the works to be replaced 
by men strange to the military situation. But has the Royal Navy 
such a superfluity of sea-gunners that it can find men enough 
and to spare for the purpose of manning the guns that will be 
found in war time on the decks of our mercantile marine? Within 
the works, moreover, will be found guns disposed in a manner 
inconsistent with the principles which govern fire tactics in Land 
Defence. 

But what of the armament within? Are we so poverty- 
stricken that we must draw upon some scrapped cruiser of pre- 
Dreadnought days and strip it of its antiquated armament to find 
a place in this new haven of Home Defence? Are such obsolete 
weapons capable of dealing a mortal injury upon the plates of a 
modern battleship? These two questions open up a matter for 
very serious reflection. Every gun, large or small, in the British 
Service has its history-sheet from the date of its birth. The extent 
of its life is known and is gauged by the number of full charges 
that are fired from it. A relining of the bore after examination 
can give it a new short lease of life, but it would be safe to assert 
that after a prolonged sea service of twelve or fourteen years in 
commission it would be a weapon of doubjful reliability. To be 
driven to place a practically obsolete weapon in a new defence 
work of importance suggests that we are nearing bottom in our 
reserve of warlike material, a matter of very serious national 
consideration. We cannot afford chicanery in defence in the 
opening days of a struggle, though we know that as a campaign 
progresses both sides suffer from the affliction of exhaustion in 
men and material. But we may also ask, Have we come to the 
end of our garrison gunners?—that splendid branch of the 
National Defence with its highly trained experts and specialists. 
What countless lessons does not the seaman gunner owe to his 
land comrade of the R.G.A. ! 

It seems of no consequence to the genius who sited these 
defences that they are commanded by ground within easy range 
of rifle fire. Surely the defence of a naval base is a landsman’s 
job and his alone. Are the lessons of Santiago and Port Arthur 
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to be lost to us—that the capture of a Naval Base is no longer a 
probability by sea action, but is a land operation? Granted that 
this new defensive work may be left in the command of an officer 
of Marines, and that he is well capable of the task, but when 
the necessary mobile force to assist in the task of defence comes 
upon the scene, under whose orders does the Marine officer serve, 
the Admiral or the General? For Heaven’s sake let us be spared 
a mixed job in defence by both soldier and sailor as long as we 
can, where the important question of command, never yet satis- 
factorily settled, is certain to arise, and where before now com- 
bined action has been refused. 

When the Committee of Defence come to view these two 
monuments of ‘ Fish-out-of-water Folly’ on the bluffs of 
Cromarty harbour, we must hope to see the necessary technical 
remedies taken for insurance of security, and trust that the task 
be allotted to the proper men trained and organised for the 
purpose. Should this Committee see fit ‘in the public interest’ 
to extend their tour, they will find much that is rotten and much 
that is wanting in system in the methods we pursue for the purpose 
of National and Imperial security. Nothing can unhinge con- 
fidence in the present conditions that exist more than the varying 
ideas of military strategy which demand a Mediterranean Fleet in 
one year, only to be discarded in the year following at the will 
of a party electorate. A World Power can never hope to allow 
its citizens to sleep quietly in their beds until its preparations are 
to hand and complete to meet extreme situations. 

This new policy of Mr. Churchill’s tells a tale. There can be 
no combined naval and military idea in the field of action for Home 
Defence. The taxpayer is saddled with the huge cost of the con- 
sequent overlapping of charges of double establishments. The 
voice of the seaman who has never seen modern war prevails over 
that of the landsman who has paid dearly for his experience and 
has mastered his task, and the nation in its apathy quietly 
acquiesces. The country should be grateful to Colonel Seely for 
this exposition of weakness in its armour, by his surrender of a 
landsman’s task to a seaman. What a state of affairs! We are 
justified in asking this question, Is Imperial Defence formulated 
upon any basic principle of combined naval and military strategy? 

If the experiment of the defence of a naval base by the 
Admiralty is to be tested, let us pray that the test may be held 
in a place where the penalty of failure will not be so severely 
felt, for this latest picture presented by the Admiralty positively 
invites attack. 

The march of science, as before stated, must increase our 
military burdens, but as a World Power the march of science re- 
doubles the burden upon us. _ The opening of the Panama Canal 
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must awaken the nation to the fact that it possesses naval bases 
and coaling stations in Western Seas that will require earnest 
consideration. What a chance for the new genius of Defence! 
What a chance for economy by relieving the military purse of 
its burden of relief of garrisons, double administration, dual 
departments of hospital and ordnance, etc. Meantime, let us 
ring down the curtain on the new comedy, and call upon the author 
to explain the argument of his story, ere he proceeds to stage other 
similar scenes before the nation, or allow his play sufficient scope 
to assume proportions for a future tragedy. 
W. G. Knox, 
Major-General. 


The Editor of THe NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
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